


‘rson’s own education is never complete. No 
how thorough and extensive his prepara- 
%*; «or the job there is always a larger area of 
junexplored and developing knowledge for which 
the feels need. The pressure to enlarge one’s breadth 
he Jerstanding of the possibilities of his job and 
i _ 2d to adjust to change operate to make on 
i] . ob education important. This is a fair state- 
mij > >t of the dilemma of the teacher. Schools make 
‘}—. .,.. 2d demands upon the professional personnel 
y}*. _ tis not prepared to meet unaided. Practice 
aiways behind educational theory. Every teacher 
ows that education abounds in problems and 
ortages for which continued search for acceptable 
‘eans of solution is being made. Then too, there 
me other obvious influences which operate to affect 
Trofessional efficiency, such as those which influ- 
ince one’s status and advancement in the profes- 
n. 
® The alert and ambitious teacher will do effective 
Belf-education, but, even so, all teachers need leader- 
hip in the kind of in-service education which pro- 
uces biggest dividends in the local school situation 
n which she is teaching. How it can best be done 
a problem for which there is no one answer. At 
his time, it is our task to explore some of the 
possible procedures for in-service education but the 
tails can be worked out only on the basis of what 
ppears wisest and best in the local situation. 
' The problem of the leader in any educational 
mterprise of providing opportunities that will pro- 
note both personal and professional growth of the 
individual is continuous and never ending. Time 
was when supervisors “supervised” and teachers 
Were directed specifically what to do. They were 
More or less regarded as being unable to solve prob- 
ems or figure out what to do on their own. The 
development of modern educational theory with its 
mphasis on democracy and respect for personality 
and on knowledge of the way in which learning 
kes place has changed all that. Besides, super- 
Aposition of principles, policies and procedures 
ply does not work. “You can lead a horse to 
Water but you cannot make him drink.” 
| There are a number of hurdles which must be sur- 
hounted before constructive in-service education of 
le classroom teacher in the teaching of physical 
ucation can go on. There is first the personal 
flief which the teacher has about physical educa- 
on. Not all classroom teachers are enthusiastic 
pout the notion of teaching physical education. 
ny have a definite dislike for it because of a 
onally unsatisfactory kind of physical education 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Elizabeth G. Rodgers 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


in their own school experience. Some have never 
experienced any physical education themselves and 
consequently believe that, if they could get along 
without it, so could others. Some are not activity 
minded—and never will be. They are the people 
who “get up in the morning looking for a place to 
sit down”! Some feel it undignified to be active 
and are horrified by the thought of playing! 

Some feel physical education is play and so re- 
quires no teaching. Besides, children will play any- 
way! Some classroom teachers are beyond the age 
where they feel they can rightly be active—and 
others think they are. Some teachers believe it is 
an imposition to be asked to give physical educa- 
tion instruction. These various mind-sets which 
teachers have about teaching physical education 
constitutes a dilemma of real magnitude. 

It is the problem every director of instruction 
lies awake nights trying to think up bright and 
unusual ways of solving. There is no pat solution. 
In some instances the direct approach is best; saying 
“we have a job to do, let’s get about it.” In others 
the indirect approach produces results. By this 
method results may be obtained for example, 
through the formation of hobbies groups in which 
there is emphasis on comraderie as well as on learn- 
ing. Eventually espirit de corps evolves and atten- 
tion can be given to professional matters. Some- 
where between these two procedures is found the 
commonly seen procedures for in-service education, 
such as study groups, workshops, and extramural 
college courses for which college credit and local 
school recognition is given. 

While patterns of in-service education are still 
in process of formulation it is probably fair to say 
that given proper conditions teachers will readily 
join together in an effort to do what they conceive 
to be their jobs. Many teachers dislike theory and 
want only practical information, materials, and 
guidance which relates to everyday job activities. 
In setting up an in-service education program these 
two divergent points of view must be given con- 
sideration. Teachers who have an interest in edu- 
cational theory should work in that area, and those 
whose interest is in the practical should work there. 
All teachers would probably not be working at the 
same thing. The jobs on which teachers work 
should truly seem to be their jobs. They should 
feel that the accomplishment of a particular task is 
important and appropriate. Group morale and 
genuine accomplishment are dependent upon the 
extent to which each member contributes positively 
to the common enterprise. Job appeal is important. 











Working groups should be kept flexible in their 
assignment. Members should feel that the emphasis 
in their particular assignment can be changed when 
indicated by good and sufficient reason. Many 
times, projects develop in direction different from 
the one planned and while this is frustrating to some 
people it is quite likely that the change is all to the 
good 


Whatever the project, teachers should work to- 
gether as friends and equals. Each one should feel 
mutual acceptance in terms of readiness by the 
group to listen to, to study, and to accept or reject 
proposals made. One good way to foster this point 
of view is to have the chairman of the group be a 
member of the group itself. The more democratic 
the procedure the surer the progress of the group. 


Mind set of the group in accepting the responsi- 
bility of teaching physical education can be ex- 
cellent, and problems studied can be worthwhile, 
but little is gained if the means for converting the 
results of group thinking into action are never 
found. Such a situation is quite like that of the 
kindergarten child who had gotten fed-up with his 
school education, when, throwing things into the 
air, said: “cut-out, paste, and color, cut-out, paste, 
and color, what does it get you?” 

So far we have largely discussed the extenuating 
- circumstances which condition the effectiveness of 
in-service education. Their importance can not be 
over-emphasized. Now let us think together about 
ways of creating teacher interest in in-service educa- 
tion and some of the techniques for doing so. 


It is well to begin by giving teachers an oppor- 
tunity, free and unfettered, to express the concerns 
which they feel and experience in teaching. These 
problems are to them very real, and when used as 
the starting point for a program of in-service edu- 
cation, a. program dealing with matters of genuine 
importance and significance should develop. It 
should not be expected that teachers “think up” 
something to study, but rather to follow the leads 
expressed by the teachers in talking about what 
they do. Be careful not to go after butterflies or 
become lost in details. Careful sifting is needed in 
order to locate real problems. 


Many times, contact with outside groups helps 
to make teachers sufficiently sensitive to problems 
they know were there all along in order to bring 
them into focus for study. Effort should be made 
to focus on broad considerations rather than specific 
interests, because the latter are probably too thin 
to call forth real thinking and effort in their solution. 
Emphasize common concerns and the development 
of policies and procedures for the benefit of the 
entire school system. The first job then, in planning 
an in-service program, is to bring out into the open, 
teachers own concerns. Then organize to study 
these problems. 
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In organizing for in-service education, emphasiz 
the exercise of individual initiative. Teachers m 
know that their efforts will count for something 
bringing about improvements. Try to give ead 
teacher specific responsibilities as far as the grow 
is concerned, for each must feel a part of an im 
portant project. Make individual assignments 
teachers on a voluntary basis. As has already bee 
said, have the chairman of the group a member ¢ 
the group itself. The supervisor, director of it 
struction, or central office personnel act merely ; 
the “power behind the throne”. 


After teachers have indicated the areas of concei 
as they see them, ask for suggestions about ways i 
which problems could most helpfully be solved, an¢ 
then proceed to detail the program. Some problems! 
can best be attacked by study groups, some throug! 
a series of planned demonstrations, some by actiy 
participation in activity periods, others by colleg 
courses, and some by workshops, but the main 
thing in insuring effective in-service education, is 
to let the program grow out of the concerns which 
the teachers themselves express, and to move in the 
direction of solution of these problems by demo- 
cratic procedure. Help teachers to help each other, 




















LAWS make liberty possible. The individual must 
sometimes sacrifice liberty in minor matters to gain 
it in major matters. The playing code and the school 
code have evolved through experience of many 
years. The wise player will play and live strictly in 
accordance with these codes. 


CHAMPIONS result from a combination of cir- 
cumstances—the coming together of a group of 
artisans, competent coaching, an efficient athletic 
department, fair minded followers of the activities 
of the school, and a school system that provides 
opportunity in every field of endeavor. 


A COACH is an artist who deals with living in- 
gredients. A perfectly coordinated team is the mas- 
terpiece toward which he aims. 


TIME AND EFFORT spent in learning game 
skills pay dividends in a lifetime of enjoyment 
which comes from being able to do a thing well. 


GRUDGE GAMES are wonderful events when 
cancelled by mutual consent. 


—From Basketball Players Handbook National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation 
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SOME PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


W. C. De Turk 


Roxborough High School 
Philadelphia 


Seniors who are looking forward to graduation 

fom a teacher training school, especially those 
ho have majored in health and physical educa- 
jon, certainly should be prepared to bring to the 
saching profession basic fundamentals which will 
useful throughout many years of participation 
in the profession. Specifically, health and physical 
ducation personnel should exemplify the tenets 
nbodied in the words HEALTH and PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


An administrator might evaluate those words, 


-Bletter by letter, and indicate he would expect that 


health and physical education staff members have 

H—HEALTH, in mind and body, to enable him 
to do a sound job. 

E—EDUCATION, with a complete and well- 
rounded background, so that the students 
would be under trained supervision at all 
times. 

A—ABILITY, to present as well as perform in 
many areas of skill activity related to the 
activities program. 

L—LOVE for the work in which he has majored, 
so that maximum benefits are derived, from 
his teachings, by the pupils. 

TTACT and THOUGHTFULNESS, whereby 
he keeps in mind the different racial, religious, 
social, and ethnic backgrounds of the many 
pupils assembled at one time in a class. 

H—HELPFUL ATTITUDE towards the mem- 
bers of the department, the members of the 
faculty at large, and to the overall program 
of the school. 


A—AMBITION, not only for himself, but for the 
improvement of the physical education pro- 
gram and also for the furtherance of desirable 
projects sponsored by the school. 

N—NEAT and acceptable appearance at all times 
and for all occasions—with appropriateness 
of attire for the job to be done. You have an 
immeasurable influence on the pupils—much 
greater than any other staff member. 

D—DEMOCRATIC procedures, rules, and regu- 
lations for any activity for which you are 
directly or indirectly responsible. Athletic 
activities present the greatest “melting pot” 
for democratic living. 


P—PLEASING PERSONALITY, which will be 
contagious for not only the pupils but the 
faculty, parents, and community, too. One 
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of the greatest opportunities for . developing 
fine public relations is through the medium 
of personality. 

H—HONESTY of purpose behind the program, as 
it is presented, and also honesty with himself, 
his colleagues, and the school. 

Y—Y-O-U-R-S-E-L-F as the spearhead, in all 
activities, to forever SELL to the public the 
product which you have to offer—namely, an 
all inclusive program of which the pupils 
and parents will want more and more. 


S—SERVICE, participation and contribution, be- 
yond the area immediate to the activities 
program. You are a member of the staff of 
the school and thereby can render much 
service to the school. 


I—(an) IMPARTIAL INTERPRETATION of 
situations, based entirely upon the factors 
involved and not by preconceived decisions; 
also for IMPROVEMENT in your self 
through continuance of your pursuit for 
knowledge and thereafter improvement of the 
offerings of the program department. 


C—CHARACTER, which is above reproach. You 
are a character builder who, in a degree 
greater than is afforded elsewhere, will mold 
and influence the pupils far more than you 
realize; also for COURAGE, enough to do the 
job correctly, conscientiously, and completely 
—even though there are those who doubt you. 


A—ALERTNESS and an AWARENESS to the 
many areas of assistance, beyond your im- 
mediate department, in which you can help 
the school do a better job. 


L—LEADERSHIP, not only for the activities of 
the physical education program but to evi- 
dence leadership in the activities of the school; 
also for LOYALTY, to the profession of 
teaching, to the department, to the faculty, 
and to the school. 


E—ENTHUSIASTIC and ENERGETIC desires, 
to make the physical education program THE 
program of the school. 

D—DEPENDABLE attributes, so that the ad- 
ministration will know all assignments are 
always: well done. 

U—UNDERSTANDING, and a sympathetic in- 
terpretation, for the many situations which 
will arise. 
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C—COOPERATIVE NATURE, to enable all with 
whom one associates to know you are always 
ready to give that “extra” contribution which 
makes any program and any school worth- 
while. 

A—(an) ATTITUDE which is ALTRUISTIC, 
and one which will always keep the activities 
program on a high plane—on a level of en- 
deavor to bring credit to the school and the 
profession. 

T—TEAMWORK, within the department and 
with the other departments so that the entire 
school will benefit from the contributions 
made directly or indirectly. 

I—IDEALS, which will always keep the activities 
program ever before the students, faculty, 
parents, and community on a high level. 
Ideals which will make physical education 
and its allied activities a must for any school. 

O—OPTIMISM, to enable you to continue your 
efforts and interests even when the environ- 
ment and allotted materials are not too con- 
ducive to your needs for a well developed 
program, 

N—NO NEGATIVE REACTIONS to situations. 
After all, any situation can be less difficult 
if a positive approach is used—a “can” or a 
“will” or a “let’s try” approach is always 
more desirable than a negative one. 

Therefore, taken letter by letter, HEALTH 

AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION embodies at- 

tributes which will carry any member of the pro- 

fession forward to successful participation in 
teaching and will enable any Health and Physical 

Eduction staff member to adequately meet the 

hopes of an administrator. Above all, he will be a 

professional person! 


What Isa Boy? 


A boy is a bank where you may deposit your 
most precious treasures, the hard-won wisdom, the 
dreams for a better world. Boys can guard and 
protect these and perhaps invest them wisely and 
earn a profit longer than you ever dreamed. A boy 
will inherit your world. All your work will be 
judged by him. Tomorrow, he will take your seat 
in congress, own your company, run your town. 
The future is his and through him, the future is 
yours. Perhaps he deserves a little more of your 
attention now. 





ANONYMOUS 
(from the Kentucky High School Athlete). 


Federal School Aid 


Congress provided 13% billion dollars for all 
forms of military preparation; but national educa- 
tion in all of its ramifications was allotted merely 

300 million. 
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The American Association for Health, Physica 
Education and Recreation stands four square fg 
ample financial aid to all States which are in diff 
culties, so that every child in all the 48 states may 
have equal educational opportunities. 


A STUDY OF LONGEVITY AND 
MORBIDITY IN ATHLETES = fictits 


GROVER W. MUELLER Frollment i 
Board of Education, Philadelphia ‘# programs.’ 


Members of Phi Epsilon Kappa fraternity will beg programs 
pleased to learn that our National Executive Coumg stence do 
cil has decided to sponsor a nation-wide study off within a y 
longevity and morbidity in athletes. The import§ departmen 
ance of such a study has long been apparent, andg ses the 
its findings will be eagerly awaited by our profes § For a 
sion, the medical profession, educational admin-§as they gr 
istrators, parents, and athletes alike. -|mained at 

Primarily the study will concern itself with agef celeration 
at death and with cause of death of athletes inf market ar 
various classifications. These will include such gaduates 
classifications as specific sports, number ‘of sports{ were still 
per year, number of years of participation, and duced sal 
auspices under which participation took place. Repeate 

Obviously, this is a tremendous undertaking, the § slection 
success of which depends in large measure on active} training ¢ 
assistance by fraternity members throughout the for men — 
land. All brothers, but particiularly those who are } according 
contacted directly by the committee, are urged to] j js gr 
give active and earnest cooperation. teachers V 

It has been decided to confine the study at pres- } jo49 and 
ent to current and former college men. It is obvi- | » turned 
ous that in order to obtain reasonably comprehensive | ) pe pla 
and accurate data we must rely on teachers and | ¢f inabilit 
administrators in the colleges and universities to } + a1). 
get it for us. To this end, a plea for assistance will Althou 
be issued in the near future. The committee has a 
no sure way of ascertaining who would be the most Sein 
desirable person in each institution to whom to send truth. W 
the letter, but has obtained lists of names from men placed? 
who are in the best position to decide or to make a ilorate 
guess. Where the committee has no record that J 4. nal 
these persons are members of the fraternity, a copy Timents 
of the letter which will have been sent to the listed py 
person will be mailed to a second member of the dale 
faculty who is known to be a member, with a re- i com 
quest that the latter follow up and give enthusi- J’ 7), 
astic backing. jobs didn 

During the past few months several necessary Sener 
preliminary matters have received attention. A few , ig 
more need to be cleared, and then all will be ready vil 
for launching the project. _ To 

The committee is extremely desirous of hearing hors pal 
from any one who has a strong interest and desire Re for 
to take part in this vital project which if success- 
ful, will make an important contribution at the same 
time that it brings considerable prestige to Phi 
Epsilon Kappa fraternity. 












The end 
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TOO MANY PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS— 
FACT OR FANCY? 
John H. Shaw 


Syracuse University 


The end of World War II with its G.I. education 
benefits resulted in tremendous increases in en- 


Brollment in physical education teacher education 


programs.* Schools that formerly had no major 


programs installed them and those already in ex- 


istence doubled, tripled or quadrupled enrollments 
within a year or two. Schools with undergraduate 
departments added the master’s degree and in some 
cases the doctor’s degree to their offerings. 

For a year or two placement of these students 
as they graduated was not difficult and salaries re- 


‘}mained at war time levels. By 1949, however, ac- 


eleration programs apparently began to glut the 
market and jobs became increasingly difficult for 
gaduates to secure. Although placement figures 
were still high many graduates had to accept re- 
duced salaries, or positions in related fields. 

Repeated demands were made for more careful 
slection and screening of candidates, additional 
training or reduced student quotas. The market 
for men physical education teachers was glutted 
according to reports from all parts of the country. 

It is granted that many men physical education 
teachers were unable to seeure positions readily in 
1949 and 1950. Many of them became discouraged 
or turned to other occupations because of failure 
to be placed in positions to their liking or because 
of inability to secure any educational appointment 
at all. 

Although on the surface it would appear a real 
oversupply of teachers in this field existed, on more 
careful analysis this appears to be only a half 
truth. Why were these prospective teachers not 
placed? There are several reasons. Some had 
acelerated their program and graduated in two- 
and-a-half to three years. Because of family com- 
mitments, outside work or haste to make up for 
years in the service, they had accumulated little or 
no summer or part time work experience in recrea- 
tion, coaching or similar areas of physical educa- 
tion. They either had no time for these jobs or the 
jobs didn’t pay enough to attract them. Many no 
longer participated in varsity sports or intramurals 
for the same reasons that they accelerated their 
programs and so lacked even that practical experi- 
ence. In general these people, in competition with 
others who had such experiences, lost out in the 
face for existing positions. 





*This refers to mens’ physical education only. In 
ooh enrollments of women were not appreciably 
ected. 
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Some students were not placed because schools 
in the rush to meet the temporary demand for 
teachers in our field created by the war or to ac- 
commodate the “G.I. bulge” permitted inferior 
prospects to enter the field. It should also be noted 
that in the rapid expansion some doubtfully quali- 
fied instructors were employed to train these stu- 
dents. Poor instruction plus poor material, in cer- 
tain instances, resulted in inferior or even unem- 
ployable teachers being graduated. If employed 
they were often ineffectual or failed completely on 
the job. This same tendency has been noticed in 
business where inferior products were poured on 
the market in the rush to catch up with civilian 
consumer demand. This was not true in all situa- 
tions of course. Some schools were able to rise to 
the occasion without undercutting standards, but 
others accepted one and all with open arms. 


Misguided veteran counselling encouraged some 
individuals educationally incompetent in other 
areas, to major in physical education. Certainly 
no one will champion lack of ability in one area as a 
sign of vocational competence in another, yet appar- 
ently this reasoning was applied in some cases. 


An additional reason for lack of placement, in some 
instances which was not so apparent, was unwilling- 
ness of students to accept positions available. War 
time standards, time lost in the service and larger 
salaries available in other pursuits combined to 
make graduates disgruntled with available oppor- 
tunities. G.I. benefits which made it financially 
possible—yes, even profitable—for those students to 
continue their education, resulted in many receiv- 
ing additional training beyond the bachelor’s degree 
before securing any practical teaching experiences. 
Although this may have been desirable in some 
cases in many it widened the rift between student 
aspirations and positions available. 


All of the above factors conspired to prevent 
placement in many instances. But what of the 
actual need for physical education teachers? Was 
it being met adequately by those employed? 
Champlin! pointed out that in New York State 
if the standard teacher load based on a job analysis 
procedure was applied, instead of their being a big 
surplus of potential physical education teachers in 


1 Unpublished report at a meeting of representatives 
of colleges and universities preparing teachers of health, 
physical education and recreation, Regents Room, Hotel 
Marguery, New York City, April, 1949. 
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New York State for 1949 and 1950 there would 
be an actual need for 2,200 more teachers than 
are at present employed. This figure was derived 
from a teacher load figure of 200 pupils per teacher 
in elementary schools and 240 pupils per teacher 
in secondary schools. The present ratio? in New 
York State is actually 464 pupils per teacher in 
our field. Comparable figures could probably be 
demonstrated in the remainder of the 48 states of 
the union. In terms of a desirable standard then 
an actual shortage of teachers of physical educa- 
tion exists in spite of the G.I. increase. Granted 
that if increased enrollments were maintained for 
several years even this slack would be taken up. 
However, already a sharp dip in potential candi- 
dates is apparent in many institutions. 

Essentially what is our problem? It is the author’s 
contention that our problem is not alone one of 
limiting enrollments but actually one of salesman- 
ship so that the public is willing to hire our gradu- 
ates. This does not mean just selling what we have, 
but implies improving the product to such an extent 
that it will sell itself. This may conceivably result 
in reduced enrollments in some instances, or per- 
haps in selection of an entirely different candidate. 
. In any event it means improved professional stand- 
ards and better public relations. 

The present emphasis on increasing military 
power has already affected teacher placement in 
our field. Herein lies one of the dangers in artifi- 
cally limiting supply to expected demand. Expected 
demand has a way of changing rapidly in the cha- 
otic world of today. Better set a defensible stand- 
ard of excellence of raw material and performance 
in the field rather than an arbitrary quota system. 
Survival of the fittest and supply and demand will 
then operate to control numbers as well as to de- 
termine those eventually placed in teaching posi- 
tions. 

A real surplus of physical education teachers 
has never existed and there is little danger of such 
a surplus in the immediate future. Granted that 
there has been a surplus of supply over demand but 
this surplus is mot in terms of actual need. The 
surplus has existed in supply because of the in- 
ferior product which we have in some instances pro- 
duced. Arbitrary limitation of enrollment is not the 
answer to this problem. The answer lies in improv- 
ing the merchandise offered. 


Convention 


Just a reminder of the combined National and 
Midwest Convention of the American Association 


2 This refers to the total number of pupils enrolled in 
New York State divided by the total number of physical 
education teachers. 
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for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, April 
16-20, 1951. Plan to attend for part or all of the 
sessions. 





Human Equality 


No scientifically trained person has yet been able 
to connect the factors of race, religion or nation. 
ality with the ability to do a particular job. 


Education? 


The squirrel was excellent in climbing until he 
developed frustration in the flying class where his 
teacher made him start from the ground up instead 
of from the tree top down. He also developed a 
charlie horse from overexertion and then got “C” 
in climbing and. “D” in running. 

The eagle was a problem child and was disci- 
plined severely. In the climbing class he beat all 
others to the top of the tree, but insisted on using 
his own way to get there. 

At the end of the year, an abnormal eel that could 
swim exceedingly well and also could run, climb, 
and fly a little held the highest average and was 
valedictorian. 

The prairie dogs stayed out of school and fought 
the tax levy because the administration would not 
add digging and burrowing to the curriculum. They 
apprenticed their children to a badger and later 
joined the groundhogs and gophers to start a 
successful private school. 

Does this fable have a moral??????? 


G. H. Reavis. 


That Boy 


A boy is nature’s answer to perpetual motion. 
He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite. 
A noise covered with smudges. A joy forever. A 
periodic nuisance. Every new boy is evidence God 
is not yet discouraged with man. He imitates his 
dad despite all efforts to teach him good manners. 
He survives broken bones, swimming holes, fights 
and nine helpings of pie. 

From—Let’s Explore Your Mind as pata 
phrased from an article by Hans Stewart, 
Pageant Magazine. 
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VALUES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
W. K. Streit 


Director of Physical Education 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


The modern slogan is “send the whole child to 
ghool.” But seldom, except in play and the best 
forms of physical education is the whole child 
properly cared for after he reaches school. 

From the standpoint of growth and development 
and the need for physical activity, the elementary 
years are more important than any others in the 
life of the individual. Since the school cannot pro- 
vide all of the four or five hours of big muscle 
activities the pupils need daily, we must be sure 
that physical education classes are used primarily 
as instruction periods for the development of skills 
and attitudes. 


The school makes a contribution to sound health 
that can be made by no other institution. It 
deals with human beings at a period of life when 
normal physical development takes place with 
great rapidity and is most evident. Youth is the 
age of aspiration for body strength and physical 
achievement. Many physical weaknesses are still 
remediable. Prevention is still a choice over cure. 
Basic habits of living are in the process of forma- 
tion. The services of the school are daily and 
systematic over a long period of time. 


Four out of five children like to go to school. 
Most children like physical education. A daily 
experience in this segment of the curriculum adds 
joy to school life thru activities which are at the 
same time interesting and valuable to pupils. In 
fact, it offers an attractive means of keeping some 
pupils in school who might otherwise leave. 


Physical education is a way of education thru 
physical activities which are selected and carried 
on with full regard to values in human growth, 
development and behavior. It is a phase of total 
education and differs only in the type of activity 
(neuro-muscular) which predominates in the pro- 
gram. It aims for the same general goal that gives 
purpose to all the other learning experiences of 
the school—the well-rounded development of all 
children as responsible citizens in our democratic 
society. 

Hence, we must have a program in which the 
teaching is well done and not just an opportunity 
to turn the youngsters out to pasture. The teach- 
et’s job is to select, organize, and guide activities 
suited to the needs, capacities and interests of 
those taking part. 


Physical education provides a wealth of ex- 
periences along with other opportunities in the 
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curriculum which are important in helping each 
child to 


1. Develop and maintain maximum physical 
efficiency thru sound functioning of bodily 
processes and the acquisition of such quali- 
ties as strength, endurance, speed, balance, 
agility, good posture and efficient body 
mechanics. 


2. Develop useful skills and become proficient 


in walking, running, dodging, throwing, 
kicking, lifting, catching, and guaging moving 
objects all of which are essential to living 
safely and successfully, and contribute to 
physical and social efficiency. 


3. Conduct himself in socially acceptable ways 


thru team and group activities which stress 
good sportsmanship, getting along with others, 
taking turns, winning and losing gracefully, 
working for the common good and respect- 
ing the personalities of his fellows. He learns 
to exercise self-control in activities which are 
mentally stimulating and often emotionally 
intense, reacts quickly and wisely under 
pressure and is courageous and resourceful. 


4. Enjoys wholesome recreation and includes in 
his daily living activities that bring deep 
satisfaction, that are often creative, relaxing 
or stimulating. In doing this, he draws upon 
a fund of recreational interests, knowledges, 
appreciations and skills learned in physical 
education. 


Stated in another way, physical education is 


concerned with: 


1. The development of organic and neuromuscu- 
lar power. 


2. The removal of such physical handicaps as 
may be readily corrected by carefully planned 
activities. 


3. The development of desirable standards of 
social and moral conduct and emotional con- 
trol. 


4. The development and appreciation of values 
of bodily activities for healthful living. 


5. The development of useful and desirable 
skills in activities suitable as avocational in- 
terests during leisure time. 








6. The development of essential safety skills 
and the ability to handle the body skillfully 
in a variety of situations for the protection 
of self and of others. 


7. The development, as concomitant outcomes, 
of a symetrical, rhythmically functioning 
body, correct posture and vigorous health. 


During World War II, a Cincinnati teacher 
fighting in Italy wrote, “Many, many times I sent 
up thanks for a fairly elastic physique and a 
certain amount of power and endurance. We really 
were put thru the paces. But there is apparent 
each man’s pride and confidence in his new skills 
and his improved health brought about by outdoor 
exercise, regular hours and good food. Unfortun- 
ately, far too many in our country have been 
denied exercise, play, games and recreation ap- 
propriate to the needs of various age groups and 
both sexes. But we need every man, woman and 
child in this war effort, and from the effort and the 
experience, we must profit this time.” 

Whether for war or peace, we must stress phys- 
ical, mental and social fitness as a continuing pro- 
gram. It will be our margin of safety. Americans 
with technical and mechanical skills, with well con- 
ditioned bodies acquired through training, will be 
better qualified as citizens to take a vigorous role 
in a society dominated by scientific advances. 


Keep Your Balance 


When lifting objects, or opening windows, stand 
close to them. Keep your back straight and get 
your upward force by bending and then straighten- 
ing the knees. 

It is easier to carry packages if you divide the 
load and put half on each arm. Easier to carry two 
valises than one. 

In rising from a chair, use its arms to help you 
slide forward in the seat, then get up by straighten- 


ing your knees while keeping your back vertical. 
—The Score. 


Our tastes change as we mature. Little girls like 
painted dolls; little boys like soldiers. When they 
grow up, girls like the soldiers and the boys go for 
the painted dolls. 


—Commerce. 
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BEGINNING SQUARE DANCING. 5 know 


A Committee Report* 
In presenting this report the committee is unaj 


Wrhese mover 
y the numet 











mous in its opinion that the terms “beginninglipsinning Bi 
“fntermediate”, and “advanced”, as they pert ) Turn 
to square dancing, are, only relative terms: 2 Once 
there is no clear cut line of division between then 3 Doub! 
In fact, that there is considerable “over-lapping§ 4 Ajlem 
in their use. 5. All A 
The committee recommends that certain sq ‘ Lady 
dances should come first, and after a number @— 6. Acros 
these have been learned, there are definite figuy (Swin 
which should come next. In other words, tho 7, Break 
dances in which the primary or basic fundamen Corne 
are employed should be taught and used first. Thogf 8, First 
in which the secondary figures are employed shoy Left ’ 
come next. 9. First 
The committee also wishes to emphasize thal Side | 
this report is to be considered NOT as a directiyej 10. Allem 
but rather as a suggestive guide and outline fe 
those who wish to fall in line with accepted and 
prevailing practice. Square di 
Every square dance contains one or more movel peares 
ments which require little or no teaching. Thesf™~ the fu 
movements are listed below and for convenieno ion, figures 
and reference called Group A. Adam and 
Arkansas" 
Group A: Bird in th 
1. Honors right and left, (Bow to partner and Bird in t 
corner). Comin E 
2. Circle left and right. Dive for t 
3. Right and left turns. Figure Ei 
4. Twirl. Forward ‘ 
Four In I 
These movements which require teaching of aj “H” Squa 
greater degree than those listed above are grouped} Hot Time 
below as Fundamental and Basic Figures. Indian St 
mee Inside Ar 
Fundamental and Basic Figures: Irish Was 
1. Allemande left or right. Lady Hal 
2. Grand right & left, half or all the way} Lady Ro 
around. Lady Rot 
3. Promenade by two or in single file. lady Ro’ 
4. Swings: walk-around, buzz, two-hand. Missouri 
- 5. Dos-a-dos, See-saw. My Littl 
6. Do-cey-do, also Mountain style. Oh, John 
7. Ladies Chain, two, three, four, Grand Chain, | Out and 
8. Right & Left Thru, & Pass Right Thru. Pistol Pa 
9. Do-Paso. Pop Goe: 
10. Star by the Right or Left, 2, 4, 6, 8, Star} Right & 
Promenade. Meet 
pe : : Roll the 
Additional movements which comprise the com- Sashay B 
plete square dance and which all beginning groups } spoot Ty 
mneneinion Split the 
*H. T. Alumbaugh, K. Keeney, and Martin Trieb } $plit the 
chairman, a sub-committee of the Standardization Com- Star B 
mittee of the Callers’ Association of Southern California. y 
Swap anc 
Vot. VIII, No. 1} 
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ould know, are grouped as Beginning Breaks. 


Frese movements teach the fundamentals indicated 
wy the numerals to the right. 


ingEpeginning Breaks: 





Way 


a RUN We bis. oe Group A, 1, 2, 3,4 
2. Once and a half........ Group A, 1, 2,3, 4 
S. Double Bibow ........0.00 Group A, 1, 4 
4. Allemande Left Just One. ..Group A, 1, 3,4 
5. All Around Left Hand 

Lady & See-Saw ............ Group A, 4, 5 
6. Across the Set or Hall 

(Swing Your Opposite) .............. 3,4 
7. Break that Ring with a 

COPE FI a ake. cheeaae Group A, 4 
§. First & Third Right & 

Left Thru, Side Same.......... Group A, 8 
9, First & Third Ladies Chain, 

Side Ladies Same............. Group A, 7 
=. Allemande Thar ............. 1, 2,3, 4,10 


Basic DANCES 
Square dances in which the fundamental and 
asic figures are used are listed below. These dances 
ach the fundamentals 1 thru 4, and show in addi- 


fin, figures listed in parenthesis behind each dance. 


Adam and Eve. 
Arkansas Traveler. 
Bird in the Cage (7 Hands). 


Bird in the Cage (3 Hands).............. (6) 
Comin’ ’Round the Mountain............. (7) 
Se ONE COSINE oc dees ct ovocesvecncees (6) 
Figure Eight. 

Forward Six & Back You Go.............. (6) 
Four In Line You Travel. 

“H” Square (Along That Line)........ (6, 7, 8) 
Hot Time. 

Indian Style. 

Inside Arch, Outside Under............. (6, 8) 
Irish Washerwoman. 

Lady Half Way Round Again............. (5) 
Lady Round Lady, Gent Solo............. (6) 
Lady Round Lady, Gent Round Gent...... (6) 
Sy SE UN kbc gv aces asveveutaves (6) 
Missouri Hoedown. 

My Little Girl (My Pretty Girl).......... (7) 
NE ELA eet ectiveciveeducud (5) 
Out and In. 


Pistol Packin’ Mama. 
Pop Goes the Weasel. 
Right & Left Thru with Couple You 


Dai s Seth ve old kh ob bob ous (6, 7, 8) 
Roll the Barrel. 
Sashay By Your Partners Two.......... (6, 8) 
Shoot That Pretty Girl. 
Split the Ring, Cut Away 6, 4, 2. 
Split the Ring, Do-Sa Partners............ (5) 
Star By The Right................. (6, 9, 10) 


Swap and Swing. 
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Dette: Gi 8 46 tics cheba ie eee (10) 
Take a Little Peek. 0.5.00. cacesscsdece (6) 
Two Gents Swing with Elbow Swing....... (6) 
FO SA TN 6 i.c curr casnvdccsiis (6, 9) 


You Swing Yours, I'll Swing Mine. 


ADDITIONAL MovEMENTS 
There are additional movements which require 
more teaching and learning than the basic figures 
and the beginning breaks. These movements are 
called Secondary Figures and are found listed below. 
These secondary figures teach the fundamentals in- 
dicated by the numerals to the right. 


Secondary Figures: 
1. Arch and Under. 
2. California Whirl (Turn-back or around 
after an arch). 
Box the Gnat. 
Dish-rag Turn or Spin. 
Alemande Thar. 
EL, <> din. 74 hands «op ae nanaeasn 4, 6,8 
Sashay, Half Sashay. 
Whirl-Away with a Half Sashay. 
Roll-Away with a Half Sashay. 
8. Balance In Line. 
9. Promenade the Outside Track. 
10. Three-Quarter Chain. 
11. Trail on Through. 
12. Catch All Eight. 
13. Wagon Wheel. 
14. Split Your Corner. 


MP PS 


Secondary Square Dances: 


Manat TD «oi ic vseveaiss céauscavds 9 
Ashamee: TIGURO GRRE in cc eicc en ciiesscsas 7 
reer e ere wer Deer ery ureot 3 
Clie FE I ak Sins occbvibas den cess 12 
Colorado Double Star .................. 7,14 
Comey SG sis) kiss oo EW A 1-4 
Double: Bow Mamet. ..i.. cy kets ee 1-4 
Forward Six & Don’t You Blunder......... 1-4 
Forward Six & Back You Trot............ 1-4 
Four Leaf Clover, Mountain.............. 1-4 
Haskins: Digest». bc ieiakesvs cedicss cect 1-4 
Inside Arch, Outside Under............... 1-2 
Inside Out and Outside In.............. 1,2,4 
Ladies Three-Quarters Chain.............. 10 
BER Ne he ¥ i a. ied boi ee bahia 1-4 
CN TIN 65 625 isin bs 26 Cal BAS 8 
Pee Senet ion Sede) ied indi 7 
Sashay By Your Partners Two............. 7 
SN HN a an hi es eed vee tas 7 
Gennes UO is ois neni a WEN Ses Bed 1,2 
Texas Tornado (Whirlwind) .............. 12 
Titew tn Tie Comte sk. 6A ed, 5,9 
Train on Trough (Sante Fe Trailways)...... 11 
VWeecaipe: Tpmmter ics os occ sie ci venaes 9 
Viernes Rem Aaap ods 6. SRS, Leet 7,9 
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A number of figures classed as Secondary Breaks 
have been selected because they teach the secondary 
figures indicated by the numerals on the right. 


Secondary Breaks: 


5, BN: 6s. ki big es Heeeews 9 
DENI bys pcs s daw a eae aca bbe 5 
EE rec arr cc ters cy ceceets 13 
4. Break Ring with Half Sashay.......... 7 
5. Allemande Left in Alamo Style......... 6 


The Do-Cey-Do Figures Recommended Are: 
Do-Cey-Dos: 
1. Do-Cey Ballonet. 
2. Do-Cey-Do Kentucky Style. 
3. Do-Cey-Do Mountain Style. 
4. Two Little Ladies Dos-a-Dos. 
Gents Go Round on Heel and Toe. 


Additional Dances for Enrichment: 

Arkansas Star, Bachelor Boys, Cheyenne Whirl, 
Cindy, El Paso Star, Four Gents Star, Four Ladies 
Chain, Hinkey Dinkey Parle Vous, Hook and 
Whirl, Marching Through Georgia, McNamara’s 
Band, Right and Left Through and Center Couple 
Swing, Rose of San Antone, Rout, Sally Goodin, 
Sally Goodin and Do-Paso, Sides Divide, Sioux 
City Sue, Susie “Q”, Three Ladies Chain, You Call 
Everybody Darlin’, and Wreck of ’97. 

Note: In this area in Southern California, square 
dancing has grown from a handful of callers and 
dancers in 1948, to an estimated 200,000 dancers 
and 450 callers in 1951. 





Phi Epsilon. Kappa Salutes 


Alvin Romeiser, Alpha chapter, former Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer of Phi Epsilon Kappa, former 
business manager of the Physical Educator, and 
former editor of the Black and Gold. Brother 
Romeiser graduated from the Normal College, 
American Gymnastic Union, received his B.S. De- 
gree in Pre-Med from Butler University, his B.S. 
in Physical Education from Normal College, A.G.U., 
and his M.A. in Education from Indiana Univer- 
sity. During his many educational experiences, he 
was enrolled in the Chalif School of Dancing, and 
at another time, was a student in business admin- 
istration at the University of Illinois. Included in 
his long and varied teaching career are such things 
as: instructor and fencing coach, University’ of 
Illinois; athletic officer, Officers Training School, 
Camp Grant; supervisor of physical education in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Indianapolis, Indiana; 
instructor, Normal College, A.G.U.; instructor 
Athenaeum Turners, Indianapolis; swimming coach 
at Hoosier Athletic Club, Indianapolis; and _ in- 


































1950, 
tory yea 
Every in 

welfare, 
stock, ar 
evaluatio 
fifty yea 

well as 
challenge 

needs an 
So, Jai 
resolutiot 

but for 
vision, W 
of healt! 
structor in South Side Turners, Indianapolis. Singg oder to. 
1924, he has been director of physical education q *arging 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indi For th 
apolis. educatior 

Rome is the author of a number of articles gg MCTease 
national bulletins and has made numerous om§ time allo 
tributions to the Physical Educator. He compikg other ta 
a fencing instruction course which has been in « tabulatec 
at Normal College since 1923. Among other cmp b¢ 4 qu 
tributions might be listed a method of teaching better g1 
beginners to swim, and a program of physical ed health, s 
cation (indoor) for high school boys. demand 

Brother Romeiser is listed as an outstanding ®*”'7° tt 
contributor to Phi Epsilon Kappa, not only } good edt 
cause of his period of service, and his contributig administ! 
as a national officer, but because of his develo ate 
ment of a history of the fraternity. He also ta rg 
wrote the financial and budget sections of the by “°°: 
laws, simplified the system of book- keeping, 1 p attain 
proved and systematized various procedures in t prportan 
national office, conducted a national dues drivg In bri 
and wrote a complete administrative guide for tg Portant | 
central office. ards and 

During his tenure in office as secretary-trea practiced 
urer, the net worth of Phi Epsilon Kappa was it better ue 
creased almost five-fold. This was due in no sn acme 
measure to Romeiser’s efforts in boosting initi — 

"tions, sending out sales letters with follow-ups her 8 
members who had been dropped, reactival I have 
chapters, promoting new ones, and in general pil Phi Epsil 
ting new life into the organization. professio 

Mrs. Romeiser is a graduate of Normal Colle outstand: 
who has demonstrated her professional ability i py skill 
the teaching field, and at present, is executive s# _ pt 
retary for a religious organization. They have ¢ _ ~ 
son. 

Brother Romeiser, the executive committee, and teacl 
behalf of the fraternity members, thanks you iq 'SPonsib 
outstanding service! We wish you the best of lug _. 
and hope for many more years of continuing s af tad 
ice to your profession and to your fraternity. > 

Vor. VIII, Nog Marcu, 
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The Challenge 


1950, this mid-century mark, has been an inven- 
tory year for industry, education, and government. 
Every institution and agency concerned with human 
welfare, at news conferences and conventions, took 
stock, and did some serious self-analysis and self- 
evaluation. They were looking back to the past 
fifty years for signs of progress and growth, as 
well as for mistakes and failures. But the real 
challenge came to all in looking ahead to meet the 
needs and problems for the next fifty years. 

So, January first, 1951, was a significant date for 
resolutions for the future, not only for ourselves, 
but for our profession. There is need for new 
vision, work and courage for all of us in the fields 
of health, physical education, and recreation, in 


‘ng order to meet adequately the demands of a growing, 


enlarging profession. 

For the past fifty years, the growth of physical 
education has largely been a quantitative one, an 
increase in facilities, programs, teachers, salaries, 
time allotment, staff, and society members, and all 
other tangible gains that can be estimated and 
tabulated. For the next fifty years, our goal should 
be a qualitative one. There is a vital need for 
better graded programs that really get results in 


aff health, strength, skill, safety, and joy. There is a 


demand for better trained teachers, who will or- 
ganize their work to get educational results from 
good educational methods and procedures. School 
administrators will employ men and women who 
think in terms of the health habits and recreational 
attitudes acquired, as well as the activity skills 
learned. Activities will become educational media 
to attain educational aims. Ends will become as 
important as the means. 


In brief, the profession will become more im- 


portant in the coming years. Professional stand- 


ards and ethics will be formulated, maintained, and 
practiced. This professional recognition will mean 
better teaching, based on individual needs and 
capacities; it will mean recognition by the school 
administrators so that we will merit and receive 
better salaries and facilities. 


I have always understood that the purpose of 


‘pug Phi Epsilon Kappa was to improve and perfect the 








profession. So, in the years to come, we must stress 
outstanding, trained leadership through teachers not 
only skilled in activities, but also adept in teaching; 


4 teachers who understand and cooperate with the 
whole school program and staff; teachers who are 


aware of the value and need of public relations; 
and teachers who have a civic sense of community 
responsibilities. In brief, our teachers must be 


# experts in teaching; understanding and forceful 


ees; and active participants in community 
airs. 
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I am proud to be an honorary member of a fra- 
ternity that has kept its eyes on the mainspring of 
our growth and salvation . . . a better profession. 


J. E. RoceErs. 


(Note: Mr. Rogers, who for many years was affiliated 
in a supervisory and administrative capacity with the 
National Recreation Association, is now retired and lives 
at 2501 27th Avenue, San Francisco, California.) 





A Note From the Editor 


If you will refer to your October issue of the 
Physical Educator, you will find a statement 
“Under New Management” listed on the inside of 
the back cover. This was an attempt to set down 
for the first time, some editorial policies approved 
by the Executive Committee. Since then, your 
editor has applied himself to carrying these out, 
as far as this has been possible. 

In an attempt to improve the arrangement and 
general appearance of the magazine, a few minor 
changes have been introduced from time to time. 
Perhaps you noticed that the inside of the back 
cover is now used for listing the officers, secre- 
taries and sponsors. This will be revised from 
issue to issue so that it should be reasonably cor- 
rect. You may also have noticed that the special 
material from the Black and Gold now appears in 
the last four or five pages of each issue, imme- 
diately following the ‘“Who’s Who in Phi Epsilon 
Kappa” section. Such material, since it is pri- 
marily of interest to fraternity members is placed 
where it will not detract in anyway from the 
articles in the rest of the magazine. An increasingly 
number of individuals who are not members of our 
fraternity are becoming subscribers, and we hope 
to increase this number materially in the not too 
distant future. The bold face type used in printing 
the names of fraternity brothers in the Black and 
Gold section is a further attempt to make the names 
of these persons stand out more than heretofore. 

The book reviews and recent articles are placed 
just in front of the sections mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph because it was felt, that, as im- 
portant as these are (and you will lose a good bit 
of the value of the magazine if you do not study 
them), the chief purpose of the Physical Educator 
is to present the latest research, the best writings 
and articles in the various fields of health, physical 
education, safety, and recreation. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago, the Executive 
Committee approved the appointment of a com- 
mittee headed by our business manager, R. R. 
Schreiber, to secure the services of a consulting 
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artist, and draw up a plan for making the Physical 
Educator even more professional-appearing, more 
readable, and provide more eye-appeal than form- 
erly. It is hoped that an organized, coordinated 
plan can be developed, and this may eventually 
mean new headings for the various departments, a 
different cover, and a new format. But publishing 
real, professional articles of interest and help to 
professional persons will still be the goal of all 
those concerned with preparing each issue. 

Each issue will see a few changes. As far as 
possible, there will be more cuts to make articles 
more attractive and interesting. Beginning with 
this issue, an attempt will be made to run each 
article in total, without breaking it into parts and 
requiring the reader to lose some degree of continu- 
ity as he turns pages to find where it is “con- 
tinued.” 

But all the thought, effort, and money expended 
on the Physical Educator will be of little or no 
avail unless we secure good, well-written manu- 
scripts from you, our brothers, and our readers. 
Your constructive comments are solicited; and your 
help in improving our offerings is absolutely neces- 
sary. The Physical Educator must, of necessity, be 
- a cooperative venture. Will you help? 


C. O. Jackson. 





A LETTER TO PARENTS 


George Henderson 
Community High School 
Mansfield, Illinois 


Does your boy want to be an athlete? 

Off in a dark corner there’s a curious spot on the 
wall of our gym. It looks scarred and lacerated 
and about to cave in. As a matter of fact, it IS 
about to cave in—for it has received harsh treat- 
ment during the past few years. It is the section 
of the wall against which I beat my head. 

Yes, there is much head beating in the coaching 
profession. There are times when a coach feels 
someone else’s head should receive the beating— 
but such a procedure is neither ethical nor the 
lasting solution of a problem. The coach’s only 
recourse in solving his innumerable problems is to 
attempt to educate the boys, YOUR BOYS. Un- 
derstanding communication with parents, combined 
with their influential help, is the most important 
factor in such education. 

Being a member of the football or basketball 
team should be a great honor to be upheld in the 
highest tradition. Perhaps your boy will be one of 
the founders of such a tradition at our high school 
—THANKS TO YOU, HIS PARENTS. — 





Many younger boys in the lower grades ug 
high school team members as examples—to worship 
and imitate. They do as their heroes do, whethe 
it be shoot jump-shots, drop kick, or use profanity 
in their speech! You, the parent, can guide you 
boy along the right path—make sure he’ll be ay 
honorable hero to the smaller boys. 

If your boy wishes to be a member of our ath. 
letic team, and if you want our community to be 
honorably represented, please do your best to in. 
fluence him in the right direction. Following isa 
suggested check list for him. 

1. Abstain from smoking and drinking 

2. Eliminate profanity 

3. Earn above average grades in academic sub- 
jects 

4. Sleep at least nine hours every night 

5. Eat regular, well balanced, healthful meals 

6. Be prompt and regular to practice sessions 

7. Always do his best—never give up 

8. Be friendly to all people—teammates and op- 
ponents alike 

9. Control his emotions—especially his temper 

10. Be respectful and courteous to his elders— 

always! 

If you can help your boy include the above ten 
items in his “code of life’, I’m sure he will make 
a grand athlete for our school and a wonderful 
citizen for our country 

What can you do to help? How can you aid in 
making a better athlete and sportsman of your 
boy? 

Most of a coach’s head beating is caused by 
ATTITUDES and HABITS rather than inability 
to learn football, basketball, or baseball skills. You, 
the parent, are primarily responsible for the atti- 
tudes and habits of the boys you are raising to be 
future citizens. YOU are the greatest dominating 
influence on the growth of your children—physic- 
ally, mentally, and morally. Teachers, preachers, 
and coaches are public servants to HELP YOU in 
the fascinating task of turning today’s youth into 
tomorrow’s citizens. 

The high school athletic team represents our 
school, our town, and our people. Other schools, 
other towns, and other people form opinions of us 
from the actions and attitudes of our players. We 
certainly DON’T want people saying: “That Mans- 
field team was the worst bunch of sports I ever 
saw. Did you hear that one player cuss at the 
referee for calling a foul on him—when he deliber- 
ately tripped the other boy? And did you hear 
their crowd boo? They were even worse than the 
boys. Gosh, I’d sure hate to live in that town!” 

People don’t condemn you for losing—but they 
do frown upon poor sportsmanship. 


Vot. VIII, No. 1 
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PRE-CONVENTION MEETING OF 
PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


Detroit, Michigan—April 17, 1951 
HOTEL BOOK-CADILLAC—GRAND BALLROOM 


10:30 A. M.-12:00 Noon—Meeting arranged as Phi Epsilon Kappa’s contribution 


to the 56th Annual Convention of the American Association for Health, Phy- 

sical Education and Recreation. Open to the professional public. 

Chairman: Earl Vornheder, National President, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Winton 
Place School, Cincinnati. 

Discussion Leader: W. K. Streit, National Vice-President, Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati. 

Summarizer: Rudolph Schreiber, National Secretary, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Vet- 
erans Administration, Indianapolis. 


TOPIC—EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE: New Areas of Emphasis in the School 


Experience. 

To what extent, when and where in the elementary and secondary schools shall 
we deal with the role of the husband and wife; the nature of marriage; the 
nature of love and how it can be recognized; dating; mate choice; the bearing 
of sex behavior on fitness for marriage and parenthood. and human reproduc- 
tion? How can we solve the problem of the preparation of teachers-in-service 
and those expecting to teach? What about parent education? 


SPEAKER—ROY E. DICKERSON, Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Social Hygiene 


Society and Lecturer on Education, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


Discussion Period—Forty-five minutes will be reserved for questions and discussion 


from the floor. 


VETERANS MEMORIAL BUILDING 


5:30-7:30 P. M.—Buffet Dinner Meeting for members of Phi Epsilon Kappa and 
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their guests $1.50. 

Please Note—If you plan to be in Detroit on April 17, will you arrange to 
meet and eat with us? It is important that we receive your reservation in 
advance so that the proper arrangements may be made. Make reservation 
today by writing to: J. L. Cooper, Western High School, 1500 Scotten Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan, or W. K. Streit, Board of Education, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Roy E. Dickerson is a social worker, author and 
lecturer. He is well qualified by training and ex- 
perience to discuss this increasingly important sub- 
ject of family living. He has practiced law in Den- 
ver, has been a Y.M.C.A. secretary, made national 
surveys, is Consultant and Board Member of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, president of 
the National Association of Social Hygiene Execu- 
tives, on the Board of Managers dealing with 
Christian Family Life for the National Council of 
Churches, is Chief of Field Staff of Social Protec- 
tion for the Federal Security Agency, and has been 
identified with many program services. Since 1941, 
he has headed the social hygiene work in Cincinnati 
and has been a member of the Teachers College 
Faculty, University of Cincinnati. His writings in- 
clude authorship and co-authorship of ten books, 
study courses, pamphlets and a syndicated series 
“Understanding Myself” appearing in young peoples 
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magazines with a total circulation of a million 
copies. Some of his book titles are: “So Youth 
May Know”, “Growing Into Manhood”, “How 
Character Develops”, “Laws Dealing with Prostitu- 
tion and Other Sex Offenses”, “Action Guide on 
Preparation for Marriage”, “Youth and DeMolay.” 

His recent participation in the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
the White House Conference on Family Life and 
his contributions to the curriculum development 
program of the Cincinnati Public Schools give added 
interest to his appearance at the Detroit Conven- 
tion. 





A COACHING HINT 


W. J. Wittich 
La Crosse State Teachers College 


In coaching or teaching a new skill is it more 
~ economical to have the learner perform the skill 
slowly at first and gradually increase the speed 
until the proper speed at which the skill is to be 
performed is reached, or it is more economical to 
have the learner practice the skill at the desired rate 
of speed from the very beginning? 

The usual practice has been to start slowly and 
then gradually increase the speed until the learner 
performs the skill at its proper speed. The argu- 
ment has been—do it slowly; walk through it 
slowly so that one will get the feel of it—then 
gradually increase the speed in order to acquire the 
perfected skill. In teaching the turn for throwing the 
discus, for example, the learner was made to walk 
through the steps leading to the turn at first slowly, 
and in each succeeding practice period to increase 
the speed until the maximum or required speed has 
been developed. Is this correct? Let us analyze 
the activity in terms of the kinds of movement and 
draw our conclusions? 

According to Stetson muscular movement may be 
classified as follows: 

1. fixation. 

2. slow movement. 

3. rapid movement. 

Fixation is a static condition of the muscles of 
- apart, that is, there is no perceptible motion. 


Slow movement is one in which the moving part 
is entirely under control and can be stopped at any 
point. 

Rapid movement is one that is beyond contro] 
and cannot be stopped at will at any point. 

Fixation is characterized by quivers or tremors 
of the body part in which there is static contrac. 
tion. Illustration—Show your muscle, that is, 
contract the bisceps of the arm and hold it in 
violent contraction. The arm quivers. These 
tremors occur at the rate of ten per second and 
are brought about by alternate nerve impulses 
being sent to the opposing muscle groups activating 
first one, the flexors, then the other, the extensors, 
resulting in tremors. Whenever an impulse is sent 
to one muscle or group of muscles another impulse 
is sent to the antagonist, thereby setting up a sort 
of alternating current resulting in a tremor. 

In slow movement, again you have the paired 
impulses, but the impulses sent to the flexors are 
greater in magnitude than those sent to the an- 
tagonist resulting in an unbalanced response or a 
resultant motion in one direction. The rate of speed 
depends upon the difference in magnitude of the 
two responses, but the difference is not great 
enough to overcome inhibition of the resultant 
movement so that the moving part may be stopped 
at any point. 

Rapid movement is merely a duplicate of slow 
movement in which the resultant difference between 
the impulses is so great that inhibition of movement 
is impossible, or rather beyond control. 

Now in terms of the above analysis it becomes 
evident that in learning a skill slowly at first, the 
learner will learn an entirely different movement 
than is eventually required to perfect the skill 
which is to be performed rapidly. In the case of 
learning the turn in the discus throw, the learner 
will learn possibly a half dozen different skills, none 
of which will transfer to the final perfected skill. 
If, on the other hand, the learner is made to prac- 
tice the skill at the final rate of speed from the 
beginning he will learn the skill in less time. 

It is true that during the first few practice 
periods the learner will make a few more mistakes 
than if he were to go through the movement slowly, 
but from a certain point he will make much better 
progress. In learning first slowly and then grad- 
ually increasing the speed he will be learning 
several skills, each one of which called for a differ- 
ent kind of movement, and there will be little or 
no transfer. It, therefore, follows that it is more 
economical to practice a skill at the proper rate 
of speed from the beginning. 


Vot. VIII, No. 1 
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A FEW RULES OF THE GAME—TRACK 


Ken Sandbach 
Gary, Indiana 


1. Learn to obey instructions from your coach; 
have faith in him. 

2. Take plenty of distance work to build up 
your lungs, heart, legs, and general body condi- 
tion. 

3. Run quarter-miles for both speed and 
stamina. 

4. Run sprints up to 300 yards down to 30 
yards. 

5. Make your starting position a comfortable 
one. 

6. Learn to run correctly. 

7. Whether it be jogging or sprinting, keep 
your form, no matter how hard you are being 
pushed, keeping your elbows in close to your body; 
the position of the hands depending on the speed 
of the race. 

8. Always run with a good knee or leg lift, 
with a strong downward relaxed thrust of the legs. 


9. Learn striding. Be careful of over-striding, 
a greater evil than under-striding. 

10. Try to develop a body lift from the waist 
up while running; this will make you lighter in the 
legs, giving more drive and leg power. 

11. Study your form; perfect it. 

12. Run your own individual race. Don’t try 
to run your competitors’ race. 


13. Learn to run relaxed. Run from the top 
of your head to the tip of your toes. Make arms 
virtually run for you. 


14. By being relaxed more speed is acquired 
and your lasting power is conserved. 


15. Don’t run your race the day before, physic- 
ally or mentally. 


16. Possess a good competitive spirit. 
17. Be a modest winner and a great loser. 


18. Never brag. Give the other fellow a boost. 
If you are “tops” it will be known. 

19. Be careful of over training. 

20. Bring your body into condition slowly, pre- 
paring your heart, muscles, and lungs for the tre- 
mendous shock an athletic event calls for. 


21. Early to bed; early to rise. 


22. Eat wholesome foods which have their full 
caloric content present. 


23. No peace meals; three meals per day, at 
regular hours. 


24. Indulge in regular calisthenics, work on 


the bars, skip rope, climb rope, and take deep 


breathing exercises. 
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25. Be sure to have regular daily eliminations. 
26. Get rubdowns before and after running. 


27. Never run in cool weather without heavy 
wraps. 


28. Warm up gradually before you compete, 
and in practice. 


29. Keep off your feet as much as possible while 
waiting to compete. 


30. Study the running habits of great track men. 
31. Be a thinker. 


32. Be able to create within yourself an inspir- 
ation to do great things in your event. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR RECIPE 


Prepare one day at a time as follows: Mix 
twelve parts of faith, eleven of patience, ten of 
courage, nine of work, eight parts of hope, seven 
of fidelity, six of liberality, five of kindness, four 
of rest, three parts of prayer, two of meditation 
and one well-selected resolution. Then put in 
about a teaspoonful of good spirits, a dash of fun, 
a pinch of folly, a jigger of laughter, a sprinkling 
of play, a tablespoonful of common sense, and a 
heaping cupful of good humor. Cook thoroughly in 
a fervent heat, garnish with a few smiles, and a 
sprig of joy. Then serve with quietness, unselfish- 
ness and cheerfulness and a happy year is a cer- 
tainty! 

—The Discabolus—(Enid Day) 

‘The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease, protects his own 
health and that of his dependents, works to improve 
the health of the community.” 


—Education Policies Commission. 


The fact that disease is contagious is well es- 
tablished. What we often fail to appreciate is 
that health is contagious, too. The teacher with a 
healthy body and personality constructively influ- 
ences the health habits and attitudes of her pupils. 
A school environment conducive to health and 
health habits also helps to spread the contagion of 
health. - : 

—Discobolus. 
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THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CONGRESS 


Felicio M. Torregrosa 
University of 


Sixteen American countries were represented in 
the Third Pan-American Physical Education Con- 
gress held in Montevideo, Uruguay, between Octo- 
ber 5th and October 19th. These were: Argentine, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, and the 
United States. The Congress was sponsored by the 
National Physical Education Commission of Uru- 
guay, and presided over by Raul A. Previtali. 

Among the delegates were most of the leaders in 
physical education in Latin America, notably Dr. 
Luis Bisquert, Director of the Physical Education 
Institute of the University of Chile, Major Jao 
Barbosa Leite, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Ministry of Education, Brazil, and Dr. 
Enrique C. Romero Brest, from Argentine, president 
of the South American Conference of Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher’s Associations. 

Representing the United States were Dorothy 
-Ainsworth, president of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Hiawatha Crosslin, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Norma D. Young and Charles C. Mc- 
Cloy, University of Iowa, and Felicio M. Torre- 
grosa, University of Puerto Rico. 

The Congress was characterized by a genuine in- 
terest on the part of all delegates to face and solve 
many of the pressing problems confronting physical 
education in all the Americas, as far as was pos- 
sible thru discussion and expert opinion. Ideas 
were freely exchanged and several of the most re- 
cently active countries in the physical education 
field sought advice on many of their important 
problems. 

The Congress operated differently from our con- 
ventions. Meetings were divided into committee 
(commissions) and plenary sessions. Committee 
meetings were held almost daily to study papers 
submitted in the particular area considered by each 
committee. There were five such: education and 
methods in physical education, biology and applied 
sciences, organization and administration of phys- 
ical education and recreation, philosophy and so- 
ciology, and finally, sports and free topics. 

A brief summary of each important paper was 
reported in the plenary sessions with recommenda- 
tions as to its publication in the official report of 
the Congress. Among the papers presented there 
were, in our opinion, two particularly outstanding 
ones. Both attempted to give a point of view in the 
light of which physical education can be inter- 
‘preted. One was a statement of principles as 
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adopted by the South American Conference of 
Physical Education Teacher’s Associations, on the 
recommendations of Dr. Enrique Romero Brest. 
The other was a concise and definite report of the 
Brazilian point of view with reference to the various 
topics included in the agenda of the Congress, pre- 
pared by the Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the Ministry of Education, under the 
leadership of Major Jao Barbosa Leite. 

As a result of the experiences had in this and 
previous Congresses in which “official” physical ed- 
ucation prevailed, a new constitution was drawn for 
the succeeding ones, to be held every two to four 


years. The next congress is scheduled to take place ' 


in October 1953 at Bogota, Colombia. 

The new constitution provides for a planning 
board to submit the topics to be considered, the 
preparation of panel discussions and meetings of 
like nature, with less official decisions being taken. 
In other words, the tendency is toward making 
these Congresses informative rather than normative. 

There were four basic groups represented in the 
Congress, some of which made definite provisions for 
the future. These basic groups were: research, phys- 
ical education teachers, doctors in medicine inter- 
ested or specialized in physical education, and sports 
writers. 

Those interested in research belong to an autono- 
mous organization operating as part of the Con- 
gress, the Pan American Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation. This serves as a study center, research and 
center of consultation for important problems in 
physical education as they arise in actual practice 
in the different countries. The Institute will have 
national committees in each country. It is consid- 
ered that most of the research, for the time being, 
will be done in the States or under the leadership, 
or thru the cooperation of experts in the United 
States. 

To preside, the Instituto Panamericano de Edu- 
cacion Fisica unanimously elected Dr. C. H. Mc- 
Cloy. Other members of the board of directors 
elected were Frank S. Stafford (United States), 
Agapito Bravo Sanchez (Mexico), Luis B. Gomez 
(Honduras), Felicio M. Torregrosa (Puerto Rico), 
Major Jao Barbosa Leite (Brazil), and Dr. Luis 
Bisquert (Chile). 

Considerable faith has been placed by many dele- 
gates and several of the countries represented at 
Montevideo in the ability of the Instituto to offer, 
at least tentatively, solutions to many of the press- 
ing problems discussed at the Congress. 
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Others, however, considered research necessary 
but incidental to other values to be sought in these 
meetings through the exchange of teachers, students, 
and the promotion of understanding and goodwill. 
Among these were many physical education teach- 
ers. To foster their own objectives a Pan-American 
Conference of Physical Education Associations was 
established. Dr. Enrique Romero Brest (Argen- 
tine) was elected president of the new organization 
to coordinate the activities of two committees 
elected: rules and regulations, presided by Carlos 
Ma. Barragan (Uruguay), and promotion, presided 
by Dorothy Ainsworth (United States). 

Likewise the medical men organized their own 
group. Among their leaders can be listed: Julio A. 
Mondria (Argentine), Guillerme de Souza Gomez, 
Luis H. Maluf and Waldemar Areno (Brazil), Luis 
Bisquert (Chile), and Jose Faravelli Musante, and 
Francisco Devincenzi (Uruguay). 

The sportswriters acted under the leadership of 
Jose R. Lopez Pajaro (Argentine). 

Particularly important for the promotion of phys- 
ical education in the three Americas were the joint 
sessions by a committee of the Pan-American 
Congress and a committee representing the Sem- 
inar on Elementary Education sponsored by Unesco 
and the Pan-American Union in collaboration with 
the government of Uruguay. Many questions were 
raised in these joint sessions on the nature of phys- 
ical education and its place in the elementary cur- 
ticulum. Among the problems discussed were: Is 
physical education a part of health education? 
Should it be considered a substitute or on the same 
basis as general education? 

Outside of the meetings there was ample oppor- 
tunity to visit classes, to attend demonstrations, to 
observe clubs in action, to see playgrounds and 
sports centers in action. In all it was a very in- 
structive and worthwhile experience. 

We firmly believe that the Congress was an ex- 
cellent step toward a better understanding among 
all Americans, North, Central and South; and that 
we can look to the future with real faith in our 
fellow men. 





Loyalty 

If—you work for a man, in Heaven’s name work 
for him; speak well of him and stand by the insti- 
tution he represents. Remember—an ounce of loy- 
alty is worth a pound of cleverness. 

If—you must growl, condemn and eternally find 
fault, why—resign your position and when you are 
on the outside, damn to your heart’s content, but as 
long as you are part of the institution, do not con- 
demn it. If you do, the first high wind that comes 
along will blow you away and probably you will 
never know why. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age 


Olive Ewan 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


A national conference on physical education in 
elementary schools was held in Washington on 
January 10-17, 1951. Fifteen national organiza- 
tions sponsored the conference. The Athletic In- 
stitute, a non-profit organization for the advance- 
ment of athletics, physical education and recreation, 
financed it. Fifty-four people, including classroom 
teachers, teachers of physical education, supervisors 
and directors of physical education, principals, su- 
perintendents of schools and parents participated 
in the meeting. An outstanding group of consult- 
ants in pediatrics, physical medicine, psychiatry, 
child development and education implemented the 
work of the participants. 

From the viewpoint of the writer, the most inter- 
esting aspects of the conference can be summarized 
in the following statements. 


1. The development of well-rounded programs 
of physical education in the elementary 
schools of the nation constitutes an urgent 
problem which educational forces must rec- 
ognize and attempt to solve. 

2. It was the unanimous belief of the partici- 
pants in the conference that programs of 
physical education and recreation in ele- 
mentary schools must be centered upon the 
needs and interests of children. 

3. In the opinion of consultants outside the 
teaching profession, the field of physical 
education has greater freedom to meet the 
needs and interests of children than other 
areas of the schools’ curriculum. 

4. Among the most thought-provoking state- 
ments made by the consultants were the 
following: 


a. Education has been preoccupied with a 
study of individual differences rather 
than a study of how to get children to 
accept their own differences. 

b. The further the individual is away from 
adulthood, the greater the need to fit 
nurture to him. 

c. Individuals can be helped only by using 
their strengths. 

d. Girls mature more rapidly than boys, 
yet schools do not give full recognition 
to the fact. 

5. Highly organized competition between teams 
of children at the elementary school age 
either on an interschool or inter-community 
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basis was opposed because this type of com- 
petition too often lends itself to exploiting 
children for adult purposes and desires. 

6. The school and other community agencies 
must develop ways of working together in 
order that their combined leadership, facil- 
ities and equipment will realize the best 
possible program of physical education and 
recreation for all the children in the com- 
munity. 

7. Skillful guidance of children in physical ac- 
tivities is important if learning is to take 
place and if their needs and interests are to 
be met. 

8. Continuous growth in teaching is the major 
result of a desire to be a better teacher. 


9. The question as to whether classroom teach- 
ers or specially trained teachers should teach 
physical education in the elementary schools 
created much controversy and was not easily 
resolved. 


10. The report on “Dynamic Activity for All 
American Children” which was written dur- 
ing the conference, was the product of the 
thought and discussion of a group of people 
of diverse experience, professional prepara- 
tion and walks of life. For this reason, it is 
a better report than any one person in the 
group would have produced. 

The drive of the conference was toward produc- 
ing a report which would foster and strengthen 
physical education programs in the elementary 
schools of the nation. The report points a way. 
It deserves to be read, discussed and implemented 
with action by those who seek to guide the growth 
and development of children. The report will be 
available early in the spring and may be secured 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 





Did You Know 


That the book Methods in Physical Education, 
by Hilda Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and C. O. 
Jackson has been translated into Spanish and is 
having wide use in Cuba, and certain areas in 
South America? 





Live Safely 
Recognize and Eliminate Hazards 
HOME ACCIDENTS cause more deaths than any 
other type of accident. 
FALLS are the greatest cause of serious home acci- 
dents. About half of all fatal home accidents 
result from falls. 


BURNS AND SCALDS are the second greatest 
cause of home accidents, and the greatest cause 
of accidental death to children. 

WOUNDS AND CUTS from sharp instruments are 
probably the most frequent cause of minor acci- 
dents in the home. But remember, the smallest 
injury may cause serious trouble. 

Therefore, 

Take risks wisely and protect others. 

Develop safe methods in performing tasks of day. 
to-day living. 

Put into practice a program which will eliminate or 
minimize hazardous conditions. 

Recognize that actions of the individual, as well as 
his physical condition, may be responsible for 
an accident. 


—From American Red Cross Accident 
Prevention Service. 


Camp Schools 


I earnestly believe that the nation’s schools can 
do much in helping youth meet their recreational 
needs. For example, I have advocated abandoning 
our present long summer vacations in favor of 
dividing the junior and senior high school years 
into four quarter terms. The schools could then 
send one-fourth of their youth to a country camp 
school each quarter; the other three-fourths could 
remain in school as usual. Each youth would thus 
receive as much schooling as he does now and, in 
addition, he could elect to have three months of 
camping under educational auspices. 


—Dr. I. W. STUDEBAKER, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


At Least, Try To 


When someone hasn’t played the game, 
And you have had to take the blame, 
Don’t turn around and do the same— 
Forget It. 
When trouble comes to you some day, 
You cannot cure or drive away, 
Don’t let it fill you with dismay— 
Forget It. 
That frown you have for things awry, 
The rainy days or cloudy sky, 
Don’t stand around and whine or sigh— 
Forget It. 
You'll be surprised to find it’s true, 
Misfortune soon fades from your view, 
And disappears, if you will but 
Forget It. 
—CLaupE C. NEw. 


Vor. VIII, No. | 
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TEACHABLE DANCES 
Edited by W. K. Streit 


In this issue, we are completing our first year of 
teachable dances. As long as there is interest in 
this department we shall continue to describe dances 
which may be used by members of the fraternity 
and others in their daily work. It is hoped that 
more of our men will master the rhythmic phase of 
physical education and thereby add to their own 
prestige in the eyes of pupils and other teachers. 
Then too, a balanced program of physical education 
calls for knowledge and skill not only in team sports, 
but in gymnastics, self-testing activities, correctives, 
games, relays, conditioning activities, aquatics, and 
rhythmics. May we have your criticisms of and 
comments regarding this department of THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. 


SouaRE DANCING 


In teaching square dancing, it is much more fun 
for beginners to learn some of the fundamental calls 
and meet a number of other couples while dancing 
in a large circle of couples involving all dancers 
rather than in the usual sets of eight. What’s more, 
it creates greater sociability. 

Begin with a “grand march” figure by having all 

men form a line on the right side of the room and 
women on the left. The men face right and the 
women left (toward their leaders) and walk for- 
ward. As the lines approach each other the man 
offers his right arm to the lady, or takes skater’s 
position, and walks down the center. (The grand 
march in its various figures is always a good start 
for square dancing because when ranks of eight are 
finally made, the four couple sets can easily be 
formed.) However, instead of continuing with the 
grand march, the couples move counter clockwise 
around the room in one large circle. Now men turn 
their partners so that all face the center. The 
man’s partner stands at his right side. The “corner 
lady” is the one to the left of the man. 
“Count Off’ Starting with the head couple, who is 
number one, each couple counts in turn counter- 
clockwise around the circle. This determines the 
“odd” and “even” couples. Some of the calls are 
given while the couples are in the big circle, but 
for many of the figures the big circle breaks up into 
small groups of four. To form these small groups 
each odd couple moves counter-clockwise to join 
the next even couple. After dancing “one call” 
with this couple the odd couple moves on then to 
the next, dancing in turn with each even couple in 
the circle. 
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SquarRE DANCE CALLS 
Circle Right—Entire group in one large circle. With 
hands clasped circle moves counter-clockwise. 
Circle Left—Dancers change directions going clock- 
wise around circle. ‘ 
Swing Your Partner—Boy takes girl in regular 
dance position holding her at his right. The real 
“swing” is a whirl, partners keeping right feet side 
by side, pushing with left foot. 
“Odd Couples Move On” Odd couples move coun- 
ter-clockwise and join hands with next even couple 
to form a small circle of four. 
“Circle Four’ or “Four Hands Around” Each 
small circle of four clasp hands and move to left. 
“Right hands across 

Left hands back 

Swing that lady behind your back 

And now swing your own.” 
“Right Hands Across” This call given while in 
small circles of four. Ladies join right hands across 
the circle. Men also join right hands across the 
circle to form a star. Group moves to left. 
“Left Hands Back” All reverse direction. Ladies 
join left hands. Men also join left hands. Group 
moves to the right. 
“Swing That Lady Behind Your Back” Each gen- 
tleman swings his corner lady or opposite. 
“And Now Swing Your Own” Each gentleman 
swings his own partner. 
“Odd Couples Move On and Circle Four” Each 
odd couple moves on to dance with the next even 
couple. 
Birdie in the Cage—This call is given while group 
is in smal circle of four. The odd girl in group gets 
in center of circle and other three with hands 
clasped dance around the “Birdie”. 

Birdie Out and Partner In—The girl exchanges 
places with her partner. He gets in center of circle. 
Unless otherwise stated, all of the figures in 

groups of four end with these calls: 

“Swing your opposite” 

“Swing your own” 

“Odd couples move and circle four” 
Ladies Bow—Gents Know How—This call given 
while group is in small circles of four. Girls hold 
both hands across circle. Men do likewise their 
hands being over the girls’ hands. On “Ladies Bow” 
boys keeping hands joined swing arms over girls’ 
heads and encircle them. On “Gents Know How”, 
girls do likewise with boys. 

“Dive For the Oyster 

Dig For the Clam 

Dive For Your Home 

In Happy Land” 
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This call given while in small circles of four with 
hands joined. 
“Dive For The Oyster” The odd couple duck un- 
der the upraised clasped hands of the even couples. 
“Dig For The Clam” The even couples duck under 
the upraised clasped hands of the odd couples. 
“Dive For Your Home In Happy Land” Odd cou- 
ples duck under upraised clasped hands of even 
couples and continue on to the next even couple and 
“Four Hands Around”. 
“Around The Corner 
And Take A Little Peek 
Back To The Center 
And Swing Your Sweet 
Around The Corner 
And Peek Once More 
Back To The Center 
And Circle Four” 


“Around The Corner—And Take A Little Peek” 

On this call even couples stand still. Odd girl to 
right of couple standing still, boy to the left and 
peek at each other behind even couples back. 
“Back To The Center—And Swing Your Sweet” 

Even couple stand still; 

_ Odd couple swing. 
“Around The Corner—And Peek Once More” 

Repeat above action (peeking). 

“Back To The Center—And Circle Four” 

Both couples do “Four Hands Around.” 

“Make A Four Leaf Clover 
And On to Dover 
Now Come On Back 
On That Same Old Track 
And Circle Four” 

This call given while in small circles of four. All 
hands remain clasped. Odd couples duck under the 
upraised hands of even couples. Odd couples then 
turn half-way round from each other passing under 
their own clasped hands. This forms the “Four 
Leaf Clover” with each dancers hands crossed in 
front. In this position dancers move to left. 

“Now Come On Back 
On That Same Old Track 
And Circle Four” 

Odd couples move under own hands and between 
even couples and circle four. 
“Ocean Wave” 

This call given while in small groups of four with 
hands clasped. Odd gentleman releases hand. of 
even lady. He then dances around his own partner 
without releasing her hand. To do this he passes 
under her upraised right hand which is clasping the 
left hand of the even gentleman. Next the odd 
couple dance under the upraised joined hands of 
the even couple. They pass behind the even gentle- 
_ men and back to place without releasing any hands. 
“Open and Shut the Garden Gate” 


This call given while in small groups of four. 
The odd couples swing their partners once, then 
with clasped hands they move between even couples 
who dance toward them. Both couples dance back- 
ward to their original place. Then even couples 
perform in same manner. 

Cats GivEN WitH Group IN ONE LaRGE CIRCLE 

Promenade All—Partners in “skating” position— 
Girl on boy’s right; boy holds girl’s left hand with 
his left and right hand with his right. Circle moves 
counter-clockwise boys on inside circle and girls 
on outside. 

Georgian Way—This call given while dancers are 
in “skating position,” without releasing hands the 
boy’s right arm goes over the girl’s head and around 
her shoulder. (Also called Varsouviana position.) 
“Head Couple Down The Center” 

“Gents Follow Gents and Ladies Follow Ladies” — 
The leader and his partner go straight down the 
middle of the circle. When they reach the opposite 
side the leader calls—“Gents Follow Gents and 
Ladies Follow Ladies” at which time they separate 
the Gents going around one side of the circle and 
Ladies around the other. They meet again on 
opposite side of circle. 

“Open Up Those Pearly Gates”—This call usually 
given when partners meet after above call. The 
leader and his partner. hold clasped hands to start 
an archway under which others pass. As each 
couple goes under archway they stop to form part 
of the archway. The leader and his partner then 
lead under entire archway, the others following. 
“Wind the Clock” or “Serpentine” 

All hands remain clasped and the head gentleman 
leads the group around and around in an increas- 
ingly smaller circle until group is “wound up”. The 
leader then “unwinds” the group by turning and 
going in the reverse direction. 

Playing Hard to Get—The leader’s partner goes in 
center of circle and the leader goes around on the 
outside of the circle; he taps various men on the 
back who dance out toward the girl in the center. 
If she doesn’t approve of them she shakes her head 
and the man returns to his place in the circle, where 
upon the leader selects another man. This goes 
on until one is selected with whom she wants to 
dance. They dance together in the center of the 
circle and the leader dances with the man’s partner 
who is left back in the circle. At the same time all 
other gentlemen dance with their “opposite”. When 
the call “Swing your own” comes the leader recovers 
his partner from the center of the circle. 

Shoo-Fly-Swing—The Caller or number one gentle- 
man takes his partner two or three steps within the 
circle. He gives her his right hand and she dances 
once around him to his right. The number one lady 
then gives the second man, who remains back in the 
circle, her left hand and dances once around him to 
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his left. Right hand back to partner and around 
him again, left hand to third man, etc. until this 
couple has traveled all the way around the circle. 
As the first couple reaches the fourth couple the 
second couple starts out and travels in a like manner 
around the circle. Then the next couple and the 
next until all have completed the figure. 


Gents Drop Back 3 and Swing That Lady—This 
call is given while partners are promenading. The 
boys stand still and girls continue to move counter- 
clockwise around circle. The boy counts the first 
girl after his partner as one and swings the third 
lady to pass him. Caller may announce any number 
he chooses such as Drop Back 4 or, Drop Back 6, 
etc., until partners are back together again. 


“Allemonde Left” 

Each gentleman takes left hand of lady to his left 
and walks one time around her and back to place. 
This call is usually followed by the “Grand Right 
and Left”. 


Grand Right and Left 


Partners face and give right hands to each other. 
Passing right shoulder to right shoulder; each giv- 
ing left hand to the next dancer, right to the next, 
and so on around the circle, until all reach original 
place. The men go counter-clockwise, the ladies 
clockwise. If right hands are joined, pass right 
shoulders to right shoulders; if left hands are 
joined, pass left shoulders to left shoulders. 


“Grand Right and Left With an Elbow Swing” or 
“Meet Your Partner and Elbow Swing’”—Same as 
above only dancers hook elbows instead of joining 
hands and swing completely around each time. 


“Ladies to the Center 
Gents Walk Round Outside” 

This call given while group is in one large circle. 
The ladies walk a step or two inside the circle and 
join hands. They move in a circle to the left. The 
gentlemen form an outside circle with clasped hands 
and move in the opposite direction. 


“Make A Basket When You Meet” 

When each gentleman reaches his partner he 
stops with his partner in front and slightly to his 
right. Then all of the men with hands still clasped 
lift their hands over and in front of girls. In this 
position the group moves to the left. 


“Turn The Basket Inside Out 
And Back The Other Way” 


This call follows above call. The ladies lift their 
clasped hands over and behind heads of the boys. 
In this position group moves to right. Then each 
gent swings his opposite and swings his own. 
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The Wagon Wheel—The ladies walk inside the big 
circle. They place their left hand on the shoulder 
of the lady in front, dancing counter-clockwise. 
Gentleman places left hand on partner’s shoulder, 
holding her right hand with his right as they dance 
counter-clockwise. The gents whirl once (turn in 
a circle toward their right and fall back to next 
lady with position the same as before). The caller 
may call “Gents whirl and drop back two, or drop 
back three, etc.” until gents are back to partners. 
The head couple then breaks the small circle and 
promenades out into the larger circle. The other 
couples follow. 





Inspection Trip 


When ninety junior men majors in physical edu- 
cation leave the campus of the University of Illi- 
nois, April 3, it will mark the beginning of the 
eleventh annual inspection trip since the first in 
1940. This year, the trip will be to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where W. K. Streit and his efficient staff will 
be hosts. The trip will last three days, and will 
include visits to, and observation of public and pri- 
vate educational institutions, public and private 
recreation, and a social evening at the University of 
Cincinnati. Stops will be made at Crawfordsville 
and Indianapolis on the way over, and a get-to- 
gether with Phi Epsilon Kappa members in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana will highlight the return trip. All 
of the group will. be members of state and national 
associations. A number are brothers in Phi Epsilon 
Kappa. 


Common Cold 


The common cold is the most prevalent and the 
most highly infectious of all the communicable dis- 
eases. The average person suffers at least two colds 
in the course of a year. The duration of a simple 
cold averages five days. From 40 to 50 per cent 
of all days lost from work are attributed to colds 
and their complications. The cost of the common 
cold to the American people is well over a billion 
dollars a year. Any disease that runs to such 
astronomical figures in cost must be rated high in 
the list of enemies of the ‘public health. 


Good luck is that crossroad where opportunity 
and preparation meet. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Francis, Cart C., and G. CLInton KNOLTON, 
Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology (2nd Edi- 
tion), St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 1950. 
624 pp. $6.25. 

This text is not a combined book of anatomy 
and physiology but rather one on Anatomy- 
Physiology unified. The material outlined for 
the National League of Nursing Education is in- 
cluded and B. N. A. terms are employed through- 
out. 

Body, Body Tissues, Environment, Posture and 
Movement, Integrative Mechanisms, Maintenance 
of Body Tissues, and Reproduction are the five 
major units which include the twenty-three chap- 
ters of the text. 

There are thirty-one color plates to clarify the 
content. Essential and key words are in bold 
face type to aid in scanning. Three hundred and 
sixty-five figures are generously interspersed to 
aid in comprehension. A glossary of twenty-two 
pages aids with the more scientific or unfamiliar 
terms. 

The approach, style, and arrangement seems to 


- be quite desirable. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


Wittiams, J. F. and ABERNATHY, RutH. Health 
Education in Schools. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1949. 316 pp. $3.50. 

This book was written for students in teacher- 
training institutions and to further in-service train- 
ing among teachers in the field. It is a guide pre- 
senting the existing problems in health education 
in schools and discusses numerous solutions of a 
practical nature. 

Beginning as it does with “Orientation in Health 
Education” and closing with “The Health of the 
Teacher” it covers such areas as “The Nature of 
the Child,” “The Teaching of Health” and 
“Methods of Instruction in Health.” The three 
large areas of healthful school living, school health 
service and health instruction are treated very 
adequately. 

Three other sections discuss the health education 
personnel, the role of the official and non-official 
organizations in health education, and evaluation 
in health education. The book contains twenty- 
three illustrations and sixteen tables. In addition 
to numerous references as footnotes, there is also 
a section on “references for further study” which 
appears to be very complete. 

Each chapter is nicely summarized through the 
listing of ten or more questions “for discussion 
and review.” This will be welcomed by many 


. teachers and found useful to every student. The 


book is well written in easy to understand and 
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interesting style on dull paper all of which adds 
to its value. : 

If there are any chapters more outstanding than 
the others, they are those pertaining to the pres- 
entation of problems, the nature of the child, and 
how to measure the effectiveness of the program. 
The authors are indeed to be congratulated on a 
fine authoritative presentation which should be 
well received and most helpful. 

C. O. Jackson. 


Hunt, SARAH ETHRIDGE and Cain, ETHEL, Games 
the World Around, New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1950. 269 pp. $3.00. 

The opening chapters of this book are concerned 
with the relationship between man’s play patterns 
and the interplay on the individual of biological, 
sociological and environmental forces. A discus- 
sion is included on the use of folk games and con- 
tests as a means of influencing behavior, socializa- 
tion of the individual, development of an appre- 
ciation for other people, world-mindedness, and 
feeling. 

A brief discussion of the elements of play lead- 
ership is given in a chapter on Guidance in Play, 
with suggestions to the leader for planning and 
executing his program. 

Over four-hundred games, contests, relays and 
stunts are included in the book. Each game is 
classified according to type of game, country in 
which it is played, age level, type of area for 
which it is best suited, and the degree of activity. 

Included in the book are the following types of 
games: Games for primary, intermediate, and 
junior high school; active, moderate and quiet 
games; games for the gymnasium, playground, and 
the schoolroom; athletic games, contests, pastime 
games, relays, stunts, and hunting games. 

This is a book that may be used in planning 
a program of low organized games for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school. 

Davip D. Ratns. 


Owens, LEE, American Square Dance of the West 
and Southwest, Palo Alto, California, Pacific 
Books. 182 pp. $2.00. 

Here is a book designed for the student and the 
teacher of the Square-Dance. This book was writ- 
ten to meet a definite need for a progressive in- 
struction book. On this basis it is labeled a “first.” 

The book is divided into two sections. Section I 
is for study, reference and discussion of the dance 
floor or in the classroom. Section II is for use on 
the dance floor, and is concerned with description 
and instruction and the “call” for a number of 
square dances. This part contains twelve “intro- 
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ductions”, some thirty-five dances and breaks with 
appropriate calls. 

The author stresses the fact that square dancing 
is logical, that it is easy and enjoyable when learned 
in a progressive manner, and that it is not a “rough” 
dance, but a beautiful rhythmic sequence of move- 
ment, performed both to music and to a “call.” 

The book contains a chapter for “The Caller”; 
one on “Music”; another on “How to Play the 
Music”; a half dozen samples of round dances; 
and the parts, movements and figures of the Western 
and Southwestern Square Dance. 


MartTIn H. TRIEB. 


BRESNAHAM, GEORGE T. and Tutte, W. W. Track 
and Field Athletics, (3rd Edition), St. Louis. 
The C. V. Mosby Company. 1950, 500 p. $5.00. 
Revised for the second time, this book benefits 

from the latest research on conditioning for track 

and field. Experience of the authors guides in sug- 
gestions for “Preliminary Season Preparations” and 

“Physical Aids for the Track and Field Athlete”. 
Coaching techniques and hints are given for— 

the sprints, middle distance runs, distance runs, 

relay racing, hurdles, running broad jump, running 
high jump, pole vault, the shot-put, discus throw, 
javelin throw. 

A chapter each is devoted to “Studies in Track 
and Field Techniques”. “The Responsibilities for 
the Conduct of a Track and Field Meet”, and 
“Track and Field Construction.” A helpful glos- 
sary is appended. 

This should be a very valuable source of in- 
formation for the beginning and experienced coach. 


Kart W. BookwaALtTeEr. 


PATERSON, ROBERT G. Foundations of Community 
Health Education, New York. McGraw - Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1950. 288 p. $3.75. 
Health education is recognized as an art, draw- 

ing upon scientific knowledge of medicine and its 

allied sciences, and the social sciences. It is ac- 
corded the two-fold burden of uprooting false ideas 
and replacing them with scientific facts. 

Two major divisions of the book treat Historical 
Background and Modern Public Health. The 
former includes general objectives of health educa- 
tion, viz., to increase the average length of human 
life, to decrease the mortality rate from preventable 
disease, to decrease the morbidity rate from specific 
disease, to increase the physical well-being of the 
individual, and to increase the rapidity of adjust- 
ment of the individual to his environment. The ori- 
gins of public health are traced as are historical 
theories of etiology. The beginnings of public 
health work are reviewed briefly. Recognition is 
given basic scientific contributions, the relationship 
of germ theory to public health work, sanitation, 
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infectious disease control, hygiene, social medicine, 
and social insurance. Unofficial and official public 
health organizations are reviewed. 

The text emphasizes close relationship of the 
health of nations and the wealth of nations. 

Well suited for public health, this text should 
also prove extremely valuable to the person work- 
ing in and through the schools. 


J. K. Rasu. 


American Educational Research Association, WAL- 
TER S. Monroe, Editor, Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, Revised Edition, New York, 
The MacMillan Company, 1950. 1520 p. $30.00. 
The virtue of this book is its summarization of 

the results of over a generation of application of 

the methods of science to the problems of educa- 
tion. Hundreds of authorities have cooperated in 
this expansion and revision of the 1941 edition. 

Its primary purpose is to evaluate critically, syn- 

thesize, and report studies in the field of education 

not just to enumerate what has been done. Sec- 
ondarily the compendium aims to call attention to 
areas in need of research. 

In the physical education field the topics cov- 
ered are: historical development, methods of teach- 
ing, status of physical education, objectives, or- 
ganization and administration, the curriculum, in- 
dividual physical behavior, interschool athletics, 
intramural sports, professional education, and 
measurement. 

Every library and research bureau might well 
have a copy of this helpful source. 


Kart W. BooKwALTER. 


BuTLeR, Georce D. Playgrounds. Their Admin- 
istration and Operation. Revised Edition, New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1950, 500 p., 
$4.00. 

Though Mr. Butler covers approximately the 
same subjects he covered in his 1936 edition, the 
book has been rewritten and brought up to date. 
This publication should be in the possession of 
every playground director and his supervisors and 
superintendent. While the subject matter appears 
to be designed for the larger playground systems, 
persons directly concerned with playgrounds in the 
smaller cities and towns can very readily adapt 
mest of the material to their local situation. 

The book describes standards of space and lead- 
ership, introduces up-to-date programs and dis- 
cusses methods of operating the playgrounds. The 
procedures represent the practices followed by au- 
thorities in cities with outstanding public recrea- 
tion department. Some excellent recreation phil- 
osophy and leadership techniques appear in the 
discussions on administrative practices. 
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The playground program is only one area in the 
total community or public recreation program. An 
adequate playground program does not mean that 
the community has an adequate recreation program. 

Garrett G. Eppley. 


Drent, Harotp S. Elements of Healthful Living. 
Second Edition. New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950. 330p. $3.00. 

This is an abridgement of Textbook of Healthful 
Living which includes new developments in the 
field of personal and community health and which 
attempts to meet the demands for a textbook which 
can be used in a college course of limited time al- 
lotment. It is based on the belief that all students 
should be thoroughly informed on all matters of 
personal health and hygiene. 

Sound motion pictures and silent film strips are 
available to amplify certain parts of the book. Sug- 
gestions for using these text-films are found in con- 
nection with related material. These materials are 
produced and distributed by the publishers. 

One of the outstanding features of the book is 
the excellent, though brief treatment of the topic 
of mental health. Some of the other topics which 
receive very appropriate consideration are sex life 
and parenthood, choosing a health advisor, nutrition 
and growth, the choice of foods, and digestive dis- 
turbances. 

A valuable feature of the book is the list of read- 
ing suggestions which accompanies each chapter. 

The Author is professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health, and Dean of the Medical Sci- 
ences of The University of Minnesota. 

J. K. Rasu. 


ALEXANDER, CARTER, How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data, 3rd. Edition Revised and 
Enlarged, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
443 p. $4.50. 


Library competence is an accepted need in this 
period of rapid change in publication and educa- 
tional emphasis. Educational students need an 
orientation to the vast power of information avail- 
able in libraries. 

This edition adds “library exercises” to provide 
practice for the theory and adds greatly to informa- 
tion on a wide variety of documentary sources. 

The library card catalogue, indices for books not 
in the used library, location of periodicals and 
other serials, the Education Index, Making a Bibli- 
ography, securing a guide to professional literature 
in ones own field, note taking, Reference Books, 
evaluation of references, publications of associa- 
tions, Government Documents; legal information, 
biographies, names and addresses, news items, 
Quotations and Proverbs, Educational Researches 
are among the titles or topics of the twenty-five 


chapters in this “Open Sesame” for library informa- 
tion on Education. 

Every student and scholar needs this book— 
which is a source of sources of information if he 
is to feel at home in the library and expedite his 
searching. 


Kart W. BookwatteEr. 


ZoETHOUT, WILLIAM D., and W. W. TuTT Le, Text- 
book of Physiology, (10th Edition), St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby, 1949. 710 p. $4.75. 


This revision is more extensive than any of the 
preceding ones. Three hundred and one illustra- 
tions and six color plaies are included. Emphasis 
- placed upon the interrelatedness of physiological 
acts. 

Thirty chapters are fully outlined in the table of 
contents. A glossary of technical terms aid in 
clarifying the content. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


STAFFORD, GEORGE T., Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education, New York. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1950, 312 p. $3.75. 


This revised edition is a source for all concerned 
with the care and education of handicapped in- 
dividuals. The advances made during World War 
II are incorporated in the corrective exercises and 
techniques included herein. “Physical medicine,” 
“Physical therapy” and “Preventive and corrective 
physical education” are defined as are their various 
aspects. 

The requirements for successful administration 
of such treatment are outlined as are the programs 
of activity for several age groups. 

Much stress is placed upon good body mechanics 
and the treatment of faulty body mechanics. Spe- 
cific exercises for body and foot defects are help- 
fully outlined. 

Help is provided for cardiac and nutritional cases 
as well as polio and palsied conditions. 


Kart W. Bookwatter. 


Gawer, HERMAN and MICHELMAN, HERBERT, Body 
Control, New York, Crown Publishers, 1950, 134 
pp., $2.00. 

This source treats briefly of the structure of the 
body, the nature of fitness and the services for 
which we must be fit. 

Fingers, wrists, arms, shoulders, chest, stomach, 
back, feet and ankles, legs, hips and combination 
of areas are all considered and regimes of exercises 
prescribed for their conditioning. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


Fattu, Nicholas, “Some Variations Among the 
High Schools Represented at Indiana Universi- 
ty,” Bulletin of the School of Education, Indi- 
ana University, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, July, 1948, 
24 p., Indiana University Bookstore, Blooming- 
ton. 


The data for this study represented 153 high 
schools sending 10 or more students to Indiana 
University during the school year 1946-47 and 
represented 80 per cent of the students enrolled 
that year, from high schools in Indiana. Data on 
the students were obtained from student certifica- 
tion blanks, personal data blanks filled out during 
registration, entrance test scores filed at the office 
of the Dean of Students, and grade sheets at the 
Registrar’s office. 


Entrance examinations indicated that the best 
schools had median scores in certain instances 


from four to six times larger than those of the 


poorest schools. Evidence on college marks and 
high school rank suggested that certain high 
schools prepared their pupils more adequately 
than did others. 

The educational attainment of parents of Indi- 
ana University students was found to be three 
school grades above that of the general Indiana 
population. 

In the appendix of the bulletin may be found 
codes for the high schools involved so that admin- 
istrators may compare the results of the study of 
their high school’s graduates with the graduates 
of other schools. This information should be of 
great value to the school administrators in Indi- 
ana. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 


MaxweEL., C. H.: “An Optimum School Health 
Program,” The Journal of School Health, 20:7, 
September, 1950, p. 181-187. 


The basic program includes a happy, healthful, 
friendly atmosphere, a minimum of health and 
safety hazards, a planned program of meeting the 
physical activity needs of growing children, a 
health teaching program (facts, habits, and atti- 
tudes), and health services. 

The health services should include daily observa- 
tion with referral through the parent, semi-annual 
dental examination, weighing with reports to par- 
ents if child does not gain over a period of three 
months, and vision and hearing screening. There 
should be a school health committee. 

The addition of minimum health personnel should 
include a medical adviser, a nurse adviser, and ad- 
visory committees of local medical and dental so- 
clety. 

Expansion of the program would include an en- 
trance examination with supervised follow-up. Ex- 
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amination by family physician and dentist is pre- 
ferred. 

When resources permit there should be periodic 
examination, vision and hearing testing by the 
nurse, service of dental hygienist, special examina- 
tions and supervision of athletic squads, and indi- 
vidual health counselling by the physician. 

When a liberal amount of health service person- 
nel is available there should be an annual examina- 
tion of all school children and additional exam- 
inations for special problems. Nurses should do 
more health counselling and home visitation. Con- 
sultants available should include an ophthalmolo- 
gist, an otologist, psychiatrist, orthopedic surgeon, 
orthodontist, children’s dentist, and child guidance 
personnel. 

J. K. Rasu. 


Morris, Morty: “Be Your Own Press Agent,” 
Scholastic Coach, 19:10. June, 1950, p. 48. 


This brief article suggests several approaches in 
the development of a public relations program 
which coaches can employ in establishing whole- 
some community support for the athletic program. 
Some suggestions are made along the theory that 
there must be a constant flow of good “news” 
whether the current season is on the win side of the 
ledger or not. 


The use of various publicity outlets in addition 
to the local newspaper are listed, and some dis- 
cussion on various individuals who could assist in 
the publicity program. 

In emphasis on the need for being thorough and 
stressing detail, the author points out several ways 
in which the coach can develop an effective public 
relations program: get the names of your students 
in the paper, give your intramural program a plug, 
stress all of the activities in your program, meet 
the sports celebrities, keep yourself and the school 
before the public, and keep interesting information 
flowing to the various publicity outlets so that your 
community is kept abreast of the athletic program. 


NELSON G. LEHSTEN. 


Hecht, Carol, Ruth J. Grine and Sally E. Roth- 
rock, “The Drinking and Dating Habits of 336 
College Women in a Coeducational Institution.” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 9, 
No. 2, September, 1948, p. 252-258. 


Three hundred thirty six women of upper 
sophomore, junior and senior standing in a co- 
educational institution were studied by means of 
questionnaires distributed personally and by inter- 
views after 11:00 p.m. when girls had returned 
from dates. Specific information was sought for 
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the two week period preceding the filling out of 
the questionnaire. 

Twice as many drinkers as nondrinkers were 
found. Nondrinkers were slightly older than regu- 
lar drinkers and were found to attend church more 
often. There seemed to be a relationship between 
drinking and frequency of dating. The median of 
dating for the regular drinkers was 9.35 dates for 
the two weeks preceding the questionnaire while 
the median for the nondrinkers was 5.20. A greater 
proportion of the nondrinkers were engaged or 
going steady than were the drinkers. Where the 
nondrinkers were engaged, they dated as much as 
the regular drinkers. No relationship appeared 
between frequency of drinking and of academic 
record. 

Comment: These findings are interesting but 
should be accepted with discretion in light of the 
way the questionnaires were distributed, the way of 
classifying drinkers and the time covered by the 
questionnaires. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 


Manson, Morse P., “A Psychometric Differentia- 
tion of Alcoholics from Nonalcoholics,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 9:2, Septem- 
ber, 1948, p. 175-206. 


One hundred twenty-six alcoholics (84 males 
and 42 females) and one hundred fifty-seven non- 
alcoholics (42 abstainers—18 males and 24 females 
and 115 social drinkers—58 males and 57 fe- 
males) were studied. These ranged in ages from 
19 to 66 years. The average age of the men 
alcoholics was 42.6 years, while for women it was 
39.8 years. For the nonalcoholics the average age 
for men was 38.5 years while for women it was 39.5 
years. All subjects were of the white race who 
had above fourth grade reading ability. There 
were no psychotics in the group. 

A 470 item questionnaire was given each of the 
subjects. This was finally broken down to a 72 
item diagnostic test, with a reliability coefficient 
of .94, which distinguished between the alcoholics 
and the nonalcoholics. The test has been named 
the Manson Evaluation. 


Alcoholics were found to differ from nonalco- 
holics in anxiety depression fluctuations, emotional 
sensitivity, feelings of resentment, failure to com- 
plete social objectives, feelings of aloneness and 
poor interpersonal relationships. 


Carolyn Bookwalter 


REEDER, C. W., “How Many College Graduates 
Will There Be Living In 1960?” School and So- 
ciety, 72, 1862:137-139 (August 26, 1950). 
This study is based upon U. S. Census for 1940 


‘and upon statistics from the U. S. Office of Educa- 





tion. The author estimates the numbers of college 
graduates to be living in 1960 as follows: 


Age 25 or older in 1940.......... 2,159,730 
Graduates of 1940-1949 ......... 1,845,927 
Estimated graduates 1950-60 ..... 1,902,532 


CaroLyn W. BooKWALTER. 


SNYDERMAN, SELMA ELEANORE, LUTHER EMMETT 
Hott, Jr., Rosa LEE NEmiIR, LoREN PRITCHARD 
Guy, Rosario CARRETERO, and KATHERINE 
Creasy Ketrons “Observations On An Un- 
known Dietary Essential for Human Growth,” 
Journal of Nutrition, 42:1 (September, 1950). 


A deficiency syndrome which occurs after pro- 
longed feeding of a purified ration in which all 
the vitamins are supplied as synthetic supplements 
is described. The syndrome consists of weight gain 
unaccompanied by any other symptoms or signs. 
A normal infant diet brings about an immediate 
weight gain; supplementation with brewers’ yeast 
also has a beneficial effect after a preliminary lag 
period of 10 to 28 days. 

The existence of an unknown factor contained 
in the normal diet and necessary for human growth 
has been recognized, this factor may be identical 
with vitamin Bw or the “animal growth factor”; 
whether or not it is, remains to be seen. 


THE WISTAR INSTITUTE. 


Pace, RicuHarp: “Build Your Own Whirlpool 
Bath”, The Athletic Journal, 31:1, September, 
1950, p. 54, 79. 


Author Page who is director of athletics of the 
Ithaca, Michigan, public schools tells how, for less 
than fifty dollars, even the smallest high school 
athletic plant can be equipped with a whirlpool 
bath. The bath is large enough for a person to sit 
in, thus enabling treatment of any part of the 
body. 

College trainers and coaches long have advocated 
the whirlpool bath for injured athletes, in that it 
speeds the return to competition of injured athletes 
immeasurably. The article takes into account the 
items necessary for construction which include one- 
fourth horse power single phase electric motor, 
one-half inch centrifugal pump, one hundred gallon 
galvanized Butler water tank, and twenty-five feet 
of garden hose with nozzle. 


Date LEwIs. 


GRIFFEN, Rospert: “Conditioning the Knee to 
Avoid Injury”, The Athletic Journal, 31:1, Sep- 
tember, 1950, p. 6, 78. 


Mr. Griffen, Florida A and M College, presents 
a treatise on knee conditioning which should prove 
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fruitful not only to players engaged in football but 
other active sports as well. The premise that the 
basis of emphasis on knee conditioners is the 
muscles that pass over the joint or have tendons 
passing over the joints is followed throughout. 

The exercises designed to condition the knee are 
flexion and extension exercises against resistance. 
Specific exercises recommended include the ham- 
string stretcher, quadricep stretcher, quadriceps and 
hamstring strengtheners, gastrocnemius stretcher, 
and gastrocnemius strengthener. Through the use 
of the above mentioned exercises a great reduction 
in knee injuries has been apparent in football at 
the Florida school. 


Date Lewis. 


Gray, J. STANLEY, and Paut Prevetta: “Fluor- 
escent Light Versus Daylight,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 34:4, August, 1950, pp. 235- 
236. 


Fifty subjects were tested by means of the 
American Optical Company’s Sight Screener to 
measure the effects of two hours of continuous 
reading by daylight as compared to reading for the 
same length of time under fluorescent lights. Books 
set in eight point type and light intensity of 20 
foot-candles were used. In all cases the light source 
was behind and above the subjects. 


The authors concluded that fluorescent light of 
20 foot-candles intensity is not inferior to daylight 
of the same intensity for reading eight point type 
material for two hours duration. 


CAROLYN W. BooKWALTER. 


NATIONAL EDuCcATION ASSOCIATION, “Personnel and 
Relationships in School Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation,” Research Bulletin, 28:3, 
October, 1950. Research Division, Washington. 


A questionnaire was sent to 3796 superintendents 
and 873 replied. The percent of pupils enrolled in 
health, in physical education and in recreation was 
revealed. The time devoted weekly to each pro- 
gram was determined. Analysis was made of the 
need for directors, supervisors, physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, other specialists, and instructors, and 
of the numbers presently employed. 

Cooperative relationship in the provision of 
school health services were studied as were school 
health councils and expenditures. 

Obstacles and difficulties facing these programs 
were revealed. Lack of facilities ranked first. 


Kari W. BooKwALTER. 
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Cary, HELEN A., “Relaxation for Effective Living,” 
The Journal of School Health, 20:8, October, 
1950. pp. 215-221. 


Some of the causes of tension and what it is are 
discussed from the point of view of the medical 
doctor. She offers some suggestions for meeting the 
mounting tension which is so common. 

The most effective means for combatting tension 
is through relaxation. The suggestions for achieving 
relaxation include training in ability to relax and 
physical exercise. 

The article contains some pertinent suggestions 
of ways the school program can aid in developing 
the ability to relax partially at all times. 


J. K. Rasx. 


KAPLAN, Ropert, “Lesson Plans in Beginning 
Fencing”, Athletic Journal, 31:2, October 1950, 
pp. 24-25, 59-60. 


Mr. Kaplan serves as the coach of Fencing at 
Ohio State University. The lesson plan proposed 
in this article is excellent for the instructor dealing 
primarily with beginners in the sport. It was de- 
signed for the purpose of flexibility in so far as 
the time element and teaching procedures are con- 
cerned. It has been successfully used as a part of 
“the instructor’s manual” at Ohio State University. 


At the outset a discussion of safety procedures, 
with special reference to equipment is proposed. 
Following this, other important points of instruc- 
tion are treated. Instruction in the Foil, the “on 
guard” position, the advance, the retreat, and the 
arm extension occupy the elementary phase of the 
work. The lunge and its normal recovery, straight 
thrusts, the disengage, the cut over, the simple and 
circle parry, various attacking techniques including 
the beat, glide, and pressure attack, coupled with a 
discussion of free fencing complete the article. 


Date A. Lewis. 


Patty, WILLARD WatteRr, “ ‘Blanket’ Health Edu- 
cation Tests Unsatisfactory”, The Journal of 
School Health, Vol. 20:9, November 1950, pp. 
258-260. 


This is another of Dr. Patty’s several articles 
dealing with health education tests. In this article 
he points out some characteristics of “blanket” tests 
which reduce validity and some which reduce re- 
liability. 

He stresses the importance of a teacher develop- 
ing tests for his or her own classes. 


J. K. Rasu. 














WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


James E. Rogers 


Born in San Francisco, California, March 2, 
1884. Attended school in England, Germany, as 
well as in this country. He received the M.S. De- 
gree at the University of California in 1908. 

Starting as a director of settlements and boys 
clubs and later teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia he progressed to many responsible and in- 
fluential positions in physical education and in 
recreation. Notable in his titles have been Field 
Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation; Director, National Recreation School; 
Head, Department of Recreation and Physical Edu- 
cation, Chicago Normal College; Secretary, Physi- 
cal Education Service; National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; and Chairman, Field Service A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Jimmy has written many articles. He is well 
known in our profession as having been responsible 
for the establishment in many states of the office 
of State Director of Physical Education. Phi Epsi- 
lon Kappa made him an honorary member some 
years ago. 

His recent retirement provides an earned oppor- 


~ tunity for recreation he made possible for countless 
others. 





E. C. Davis 


Born in Cheney, Washington, March 20, 1896. 
He received the A.B. Degree from the University 
of Washington, the A.M. Degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. His teaching career began as a director of 
physical education in high school in the state of 
Washington. Success in dealing with people as 
director of health and physical education in col- 
leges broadened his career to include positions as 
Dean of Men. Such dual positions he held at 
Pennsylvania State College and the University of 
Louisville. He served in the Navy as Director of 
Physical Training in the Third Naval District 
during World War II. He now serves as Professor 
of Health Education at the University of Southern 
California. 

E. C. is the author of numerous articles and co- 
author of one book. He is a Fellow of the A.A.H. 
P.E.R. and is listed in Leaders in Education and 
Who’s Who in America. He is held in high regard 
by his colleagues in the fields of health and physical 
- education. 
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BLACK AND GOLD NEWS 


Going To Detroit? 


If you are, be sure to make yourself at home in the 
FRATERNITY ROOM and by all means don’t fail to 
attend the PRE-CONVENTION PROGRAM and BUFFET 
DINNER MEETING for members. The Pre-Convention 
Program is scheduled for the Grand Ballroom of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel from 10:30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon. The 
Buffet Dinner Meeting has been scheduled at the Veterans 
Memorial Building from 5:30 P.M. to 7:30 P.M. 

If you plan to be in Detroit on April 17th, will you 
atrange to meet and eat with us? It is important that 
we receive your reservation in advance so that proper 
afrangements may be made. Make reservations today by 
writing to: Mr. J. L. Cooper, 1500 Scotten Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan, or Mr. W. K. Streit, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Cost of dinner only $1.50. 

The Detroit Alumni Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity is planning to serve a complimentary lunch and 
tefreshments to all Phi Epsilon Kappa men on Wednesday 
evening, April 18th, from 5:00 P. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
Details may be secured at Fraternity Headquarters, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNI CHAPTER 


The year opened with our “Sports Night” meeting that 

to be most interesting and informative. Chairman 

Peffle and Jim Woodside deserve honorable men- 

tion for a really fine evening. Al Kawal brought Bob 

Friedland and Max Stroudt of his staff and discussed the 

5-4 defense used by the ALL STARS against the Phila- 

delphia EAGLES. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kehs stole the 

plaudits for their outstanding job in satisfying the wolfish 

appetites of the more than sixty members present for the 
occasion. 

“Education Night” was planned by Chair Schuler and 
his committee. Val Cialo, a Southern High School student 
gave an interesting talk on his gymnastic trip to Denmark 
last summer. Brother Ben Creese talked on “The Place 
of Physical Education in the Impending Crisis.” Brother 
Frank Wiechec, trainer of the EAGLES and the PHILLIES, 
gave us some very interesting sidelights on the past major 
league baseball season. 

“Co-Op” Night was the scene of plenty of activity as 
seventy members of the Alumni and Collegiate Chapters 
combined to present a fiery and thought-provoking meeting. 
The panel under the leadership of Chairman Carl Patter- 
son consisted of Harold Spealler, Frank Wiechec, Paul 
Keebler, Ben Stackowski and Harry Barfoot contributed 
enough inspiration to make for a lively question and 
answer period. We feel that this meeting proved to be a 
great contribution to the undergraduate especially as 
they were given inside “info” on how to go about getting 
jobs in various fields as well as to give them the “dope” on 
what experience they should try to get in their training. 


BUFFALO ALUMNI CHAPTER 


Brother Ray Glunz has been promoted to Director 
of physical Education in Buffalo and Brother Carl Spitzer 
has been moved from Riverside High School to be 
temporary assistant to Ray. Brother Glunz and Spitzer 
have been quite active in fraternal affairs and are to be 
congratulated for the jobs they have been promoted to. 

The New York State Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Association is meeting in Buffalo on January 
24, 25, 26 and 27. Approximately 1500 physical educators 
afe expected to attend. Brother Ray Glunz is General 
Chairman. The Buffalo Alumni Chapter in conjunction 
with Alpha Nu Chapter of Buffalo University will have a 
couple of rooms at the Statler Hotel for the use of visiting 
Phi Epsilon Kappas. 
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BETA CHAPTER REACTIVATED 

Beta Chapter, originally installed at the American College 
of Physical Education, Chicago, Illinois, on May 17, 1920, 
was reactivated on January 14, 1951, in impressive cere- 
monies at De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. National 
President, Earl W. Vornheder, National Vice-President, 
W. K. Streit, National Secretary-Treasurer, Rudolph R. 
Schreiber, Dr. C. O. Jackson of the University of Illinois, 
William Gilson and Emil H. Rothe of Chicago, par- 
ticipated in the event. 

Dr. Charles O. Carlstrom, former head of American 
College of Physical Education and present head of the 
Department of Physical Education, De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois, again assumes the role of Chapter Sponsor. 
Dr. Carlstrom, a leader in rational physical education was 
a charter member of Beta Chapter and has always demon- 
strated a personal interest in Phi Epsilon 

Following the initiation the following were elected 
officers: 

President: John R. Semasko 

Vice-President: William M. Mutz 

Secretary: Robert W. Ellsworth 

Treasurer: Earl T. Canfield 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Emil Vukalcic 

Guide: Joseph L. Whelan 

Others initiated included: Eldridge Adams, John Di 
Fiore, John P. Finn, Melvin Frankel, Charles E. May- 
nard, William R. O’Hare, Merwin Reisler, Philip Stel- 
nicki and Robert F. Torphy. 

These fifteen new brothers are planning to pledge and 
initiate additional men in the very near future. The School 
of Physical Education of De Paul University is doing a 
splendid job of preparing young men for teaching positions 
in physical and health education. There is every indication 
that Beta Chapter will regain the position it formerly held 
in Phi Epsilon Kappa. With the dynamic leadership of 
Dr. Carlstrom this reactivated chapter will fill a real need 
among the men students on the campus. Congratulations 
to these men for their affiliation with Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
a national professional fraternity in physical and health 
education. 


SCHOLARSHIP KEY AWARD 


Chapter officers are again reminded that the Scholarship 
Key for the high average senior should be presented at 
Founders’ Day celebrations or at some other notable occasion. 
It is suggested that every collegiate chapter take up as a 
regular item of business an explanation of the requirements 
for this award. Averages may now be computed at the con- 
clusion of the seventh semester so that the key may be 
presented prior to graduation. The National Council will 
pay 50% of the cost of the key for the high average senior 
whose coefficient average is 7.5 or higher as outlined on 
the scholarship key blank. The scholarship key may also 
be awarded to all collegiate members who attain a co- 
efficient average of 8.0 or better for three years (90 semester 
hours). Graduate students shall have completed 24 semester 
hours of work and attain a coefficient average of at least 8.0. 

Scholarship Key blanks are available from the National 
Secretary-Treasurer at the Central Office. These blanks have 
the full information and procedure for making applications 
for the key. After the blank has been properly completed 
and verified by collegiate authorities it should be sent to 
the National Vice-President, Brother W. K. Streit, 216 
East Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. If the application 
is approved it will be sent to the Central Office with a 
recommendation that the brother nominated be permitted 
to purchase the key. Note: Remember that only the high 
average senior will have 50% of the cost borne by the 
National Council. All others who qualify may have the 
key upon the payment of $11.50. 








———— 
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IN MEMORIAM 


EUGENE HOFMEISTER 
Born—July 2, 1891. Died—December 18, 1950. 


Brother Eugene Hofmeister, one of the fourteen founders of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity, died after a long illness 
on December 18, 1950. He was born in St. Louis, Missouri, and attended public school there. He was graduated by 
the Normal College, A.G.U., Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1913. He earned the A.B. and M.A. degrees at the University of 
Buffalo. 


He started his teaching career in Buffalo, New York, in 1914. In 1938 he was appointed Supervisor of Physical 
Education and in 1946 he succeeded to the directorship of the Buffalo Public Schools. He taught courses at the Normal 
College, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin; Syracuse University; University of Buffalo, and Buffalo State Teachers College. 

Brother Hofmeister, in addition to being one of the founders of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity, was a charter mem- 
ber of Alpha Psi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity; President, Western New York Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Chairman, Committee on Water Safety and First Aid, Buffalo Chapter Red Cross; Member of 
innumerable committees for the New York State Health, Physical Education and Recreation Association; and, contrib- 
uted most of the writing of the New York State Syllabi for elementary and secondary school physical education. 

Brother Hofmeister perhaps made his greatest contributions in the field of administration and supervision of health 
and physical education programs in New York State. He was a keen analyst, an unusual organizer and a student not 
only of physical education but of education in general. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity loses a loyal, faithful and hard working member who contributed much to the success 
of the fraternity in Buffalo and throughout the country. His passing leaves a void which cannot be filled. 


Brother Hofmeister is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lillian Hopkins Hofmeister, his daughter, Dr. Gene H. Clarke and 
his brother, Dr. Rudolf Hofmeister of St. Louis, Missouri. 
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FOUNDERS’ DAY 


The celebration of Founders’ Day by every Collegiate 
and Alumni Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity is 
a ttadition which should not be overlooked. Each chapter 
should be making plans for a suitable ceremony to celebrate 
the founding of the only national professional physical 
education fraternity in the United States. 

Alpha Chapter was founded on April 12, 1913, at the 
Normal College, A. G. U., now of Indiana University 
by the following: 


Alfred G. Almassy Eugene Hofmeister 
George Altman George Lipps 
Arlington Evans Lawrence Molis 
William Hansen Grover W. Mueller 
Alexander Harwick Robert Nohr 
Eugene Heck John A. Schwarz 
Gustav Heineman Herwig Toeppen 


Chapter officers and Chapter sponsors are urged to “go 
all out” to make this years’ Founders’ Day celebration 
outstanding in every respect. 

COLLEGIATE CHAPTER NEWS ITEMS 
ALPHA CHAPTER, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Alpha Chapter had Gordon Fisher, coach of track and 
field, and G. K. “Joe” Guennel, sponsor of the Soccer 
Club, as guest speakers at the last two regular meetings. 
A square dance was held for the chapter members and 
their guests, prospective members, early in December. 
Brothers Tony Lippa, Fred Rhodes and John Di Biase 
provided the music and the calls and a hilarious time was 
enjoyed by all. Alpha Chapter has cooperated with the 
W. R. A., the women’s physical education honorary, in 
sponsoring two Friday evening recreation programs. Brother 
Carl Simpson is chairman of the “Rec” night program 
committee and is doing an efficient job of planning. In 
conjunction with the faculty of the School of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Alpha Chapter par- 
ticipated in a Student-Faculty Reception. Approximately 
two hundred students attended the first affair and a pleasant 
evening was spent in chatting and getting acquainted with 
fellow students and faculty members. A closer student- 
faculty relationship is developing as a result of these 
affairs and another is planned for the near future. 

RHO CHAPTER, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Rho Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa at the University 
of Ilinois collaborated with the Women’s Physical Education 
Major’s Club in sponsoring a Square Dance demonstration 
and dance last December 9. 

An excellent, well-coordinated performance was given 
by the Normandy Square Dancers of St. Louis, Missouri, 
under the direction of Mrs. Helen Dunbar. They have 
long been recognized as one of the outstanding square 
dancing groups in the country. 

Immediately following the presentation “Sets” from local 
areas in and around Champaign and Urbana put on color- 
ful demonstration featuring some diversified techniques in 
square dancing. A general square dance with audience 
participation followed lasting from 9 to 12 p.m. Five of 
the best “Callers” in the state appeared as guest callers. 

Six hundred and forty-five tickets were sold. Without 
doubt everyone had a grand time. 

UPSILON CHAPTER, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

The Upsilon Chapter of the University of Cincinnati 
opened the fall term working with ARETA, Women’s 
Physical Education honorary group, on the Ballot-Ball 
which was held for all students who worked on the success- 
ful bond issue for the $2,000,000 University field house. 

The social meeting of prospective pledges took place 
before the Christmas holidays with the showing of basket- 
ball movies. Initiation is planned for February. 
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Projects under consideration for the remainder of the 
1950-51 school year are: Awarding of a scholarship to 
an outstanding undergraduate who is participating in a 
minor sport; a Social Meeting with ARETA, Women’s 
Physical Education honorary group; a donkey basketball 
game to raise funds for the scholarship planned; and, the 
annual spring picnic. . 

— DELTA CHAPTER, Kent State University, Kent, 
io 

On December 2, 1950, the Alpha Delta Chapter par- 
ticipated in the dedication of the new $1,300,000 Physical 
Education Building. 

The major project in which the fraternity is interested 
is the production of a film showing the sports activities of 
Kent State University. This film is to be shown in schools 
in the surrounding counties. With good luck this film 
will be ready for release this Spring. 

Initiation of new members has been delayed due to 
unforseen problems caused by moving into the new Physical 
Education Building. 

ALPHA XI CHAPTER, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York 

New officers were elected and installed during the month 
of January. Alpha Xi Chapter is cooperating with other 
campus organizations in a drive to raise funds for a badly 
needed score board for the athletic field. 

In February, tickets to the annual Brooklyn College- 
Manhattan College basketball game, will be provided for 
members of Alpha Eta Chapter of Manhattan College. 

Alpha Xi Chapter has been given the hat check and 
candy concession for three basketball games and hopes to 
raise money for carrying out chapter plans for other 
projects . 

During March a Game-and-Dance Night will be planned. 
In May the Spring Picnic will take place at a nearby State 
park. In June pledges will be selected and initiated follow- 
ing a smoker. 

The world situation may cause changes in plans—many 
of the brothers are planning to enlist or expect to be 
drafted soon. As long as we are in school, however, we 
will continue to plan and participate in projects for the 
good of the fraternity and the school. 

ALUMNI CHAPTER NEWS ITEMS 
CINCINNATI ALUMNI CHAPTER 

November Meeting—Guest Speaker was Dr. Erwin 
Binstadt, Medical Director for the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, speaking on the topic of “Industrial 
Health.” Brother Henry Haeberle was honored with a 
dinner and presentation of a gift by the Cincinnati Physical 
Education Department upon his retirement from active 
teaching. May you have a long, happy, and prosperous 
retirement Brother Haeberle! 

December Meeting—Brother National Vice-President 
W. K. Streit indicated that the Mid-West Physical Educa- 
tion Convention would be held in Cincinnati either the 
third or fourth week of February, or the first week in 
March, 1952. Cincinnati Alumni Chapter sponsored a 
Phi Epsilon Kappa hockey night at the Cincinnati Gardens 
to raise money for the Convention Fellowship Fund. 

We had a showing of summer vacation slides and films 
taken by our very own professional photographers, Brothers 
W. K. Streit, Lou Roth, William Climer, Henry Hae- 
berle, Arch McCartney and Earl W. Vornheder. This 
makes for a highly interesting and entertaining evening— 
try it some time. 

January Meeting—Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Chairman 
of the Department of Education, and Director of Graduate 
Division of Xavier University was our guest speaker and 
talked on “United Nations Today—Unesco Highlights.” 
Paul E. Landis, Secretary of the Ohio Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation is scheduled 
for our February meeting. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Dues paid as of January 20, 1951 
Collegiate Chapters 


Alumni Chapters 
First: Philadelphia 
Second: 
Third: 
i Fourth: 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta per sale 
Sigma Alpha incinnati 
Alpha Epsilon Detroit Philadelphia 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles St. Louis 
Alpha Thet: Milwaukee Syracuse 
cae tee Missoula Unaffiliated 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
Willard W. Patty 


Indiana University 


| The implications of the World Health Organiza- 
3 pn program constitute a challenge to each of us. 
| We start this self-examination of self-inventory 
‘concerning implications of the World Health Pro- 
‘gram with a “best-answer” question. The world is: 
(1) made up of unrelated political and health units 
r nations, (2) a closely interrelated political, 
Neconomic, and health unit, (3) split into two 
mon-cooperating health units, (4) in a chaotic 
"health condition, (5) in a period of transition to- 
‘ward an integrated health unit program. 
| In these days of actual battles and when a Third 
/World War of stupendous proportions appears to 
‘be imminent, it may seem queer to indicate that 
‘the fifth alternative i is the best and correct answer. 
‘The world is becoming an integrated health unit 

and the development of a coordinated health pro- 
gram to serve the world unit is under way. 


INTERMINGLING OF PEOPLES 

_ The various health problems of the past of the 
peoples of the world have become the current health 
problems of the world unit. Whether we like it or 
pot, the world is becoming a unit. 

| The peoples of the world have been unwilling 
‘to stay at home. First the desire for thrills lured 
‘adventurers across unknown seas. Greed for gold 
‘and slaves drove men into strange lands. Scientific 
‘Curiosity prompted explorations. Power - seeking 
"empire-builders sent armies and navies into all parts 
* the globe. The curiosity of world tourists has 
‘changed from occasional world tours to congestion 
in world-wide shuttle-travel accommodations. Fin- 
ally international friendship and hate have com- 
pleted the job of changing the vast world into a 


The Esquimau who formerly was a human curi- 
| Osity seen by only a few intrepid arctic explorers 
' now services aeroplanes on our airfields in Alaska. 
"The Bantu tribe of darkest Africa helped the 

\llywood Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer players to film 

motion picture, “King Solomon’s Mines,” on 
location in Kenya Colony and the Belgian Congo. 
During World War II German prisoners-of-war 
Were in prison camps scattered from Siberia to 
New Mexico, and millions of our armed service 
forces were located in almost every “named” geo- 
aphical area on the globe. Since the war, a plan 
the exchange of scholars between nations has 

ten in operation. The Fulbright Act and kindred 
angements have implemented this plan. Students 
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and teachers from other nations are teaching or 
studying in the United States, and many of our 
scholars are abroad. Indiana University summer 
session classes are being held in several countries 
of Europe, and Mexico and Guatemala, as well as 
Montana and Indiana. At this moment the official 
diplomatic representatives of 51 nations of the 
world are in session in New York. 


ADOLESCENT UNITED NATIONS 


As we all know, the birth of a world organization 
was in the form of a League of Nations. This 
infant organization was, like all human newly-born, 
practically helpless. It took only a few uncertain 
steps forward and its prattling was little under- 
stood by any but its admiring parents and closest 
friends. 

Since World War II this world organization has 
been transformed into the United Nations. The 
world unit has developed from infancy into adoles- 
cence. It still is unstable emotionally, sometimes 
short-sighted mentally, often evidences selfish 
motives, but is beginning to show signs of power 
and purpose. 

The United Nations is approaching maturity 
and has already given birth to new specialized 
programs and related organizations in harmony 
with the parent organization. 

One of the youngest offsprings of the United 
Nations is the World Health Organization. 


BACKGROUND OF WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


It has been recognized for almost a century that 
health problems are world-wide in scope. Since 
1900 several international health organizations— 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
national Office of Public Health, the Health Organ- 
ization of the League of Nations, and the Health 
Division of UNRRA have come into being. Each 
of these organizations had special functions and 
were limited in scope. It became apparent that a 
unified, single international health organization was 
necessary for effective performance. 


STEPS IN Forminc WHO 
The World Health Organization (WHO) is the 
result. It developed from these health organizations 
which preceded it, and it attempts to include their 
major functions in its program. 


The chief milestones in the process of organizing 
WHO are as follows: 
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1. The official proposal of a World Health 
Organization was made at the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco in 1945. 


2. Representatives of 61 governments met in an 
International Health Conference in New York 
in 1946. Members of this conference drafted 
and signed the constitution for a World 
Health Organization. An Interim Commission 
was established to provide continuity until 
the constitution should be ratified by the 
majority of member states of the United 
Nations. 


3. On April 7, 1948 the constitution became 
official. 


4. In June, 1948, the first World Health Assem- 
bly met in Geneva, Switzerland. 


5. On September 1, 1948, the permanent World 
Health Organization was established. 


TITLE MEANINGFUL 


The title of the new health organization was 
not adopted by chance. It was arrived at after 
careful deliberation of its relation to the United 
Nations and of its obligation to the world. 


A quotation from the WHO Interim Commission 
is pertinent here.1 


“The World Health Organization is the first 
inter-governmental institution to adopt the term 
‘world’ as part of its title. Although several 
delegations wished to mark the relationship 
between the United Nations and the new organ- 
ization, the New York Conference finally decided 
to adopt the present title. It wished to stress 
the fact, which is becoming increasingly obvious, 
that problems which are no longer national must 
of necessity be solved not by international action 
merely, but by world-wide action. Disease knows 
no frontiers and anything less than world action 
may not only deprive one nation of the benefits 
of the organization, but may endanger the health 
of all member states.” 


Hence we have a World Health Organization. 


WHO OBjEcTIVE 


The World Health Organization has set a high 
goal for itself. In Article I of its constitution the 
objective of the Organization is stated.? 


“The objective of the World Health Organ- 
ization shall be the attainment by all peoples 
of the highest possible level of health.” 


1 World Health Organization Interim Commissions: 
Development and Constitution of the WHO. Chronicle 
of the World Health Organization, Vol. 1, No. 1-2. 
United Nations. 1947, p. 13. 


2 Ibid. p. 29. 


WHO HEAttH PROGRAM 
Organs of the Program 

The program of the World Health Organization 

is being carried on by three organs: 

1. World Health Assembly. This assembly is 
the supreme authority. It is constituted of 
delegates from all Member States. 

2. Executive Board. This board is the executive 
organ of the World Health Assembly. It 
consists of 18 persons chosen by as many 
Member States. 

3. Secretariat under the Director-General. The 
headquarters of the WHO are located in the 
Palais Des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Scope of the Program 

The interests and activities of WHO are broader 
in scope® than any of its predecessor health organ- 
izations of international character. 

The program includes the following major phases: 

1. Major projects concerning malaria, tuber- 
culosis, venereal diseases, maternal and child 
health, nutrition, and environmental sani- 
tation. 

2. Special programs on public-health adminis- 
tration, epidemic diseases, technical training, 
and other public-health subjects. 

3. Extension of work done by its predecessors 
in international health efforts on biological 
standardization, unification of pharmacopoe- 
ias, addiction-producing drugs, health sta- 
tistics, and international sanitary regulations. 

4. Collection and dissemination of technical in- 
formation, including epidemiological statis- 
tics. 


Wuat IMPLicATIONS MEAN To Us? 


What does this world health program mean to 
you and me? Just what are we to do about it— 
in the United States—in Indiana—in Bloomington 
—or any other community? 

What are our vital health problems? What have 
we been doing to solve them? What may we plan 
to do that may be more effective? 


PossIBLE IMPLICATIONS 


If the secretariat of WHO is in Geneva, what 
part may we play in Bloomington? Is not world 
health the responsibility of the Director-General? 
Should he not solve the problems? Will Harry 
Truman win the Korean War single-handed? 

We know the appropriate answer to such ques- 
tions. There is no magical formula to be discovered 
to perform this important task for us. No person 


8 World Health Organization: Bulletin of The World 


Health Organization, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1950. This com- 
parison based upon statements printed on inside of cover 
of reference indicated. 
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or persons in the Executive Board or in the World 
Health Assembly can or will solve the health 
problems of the world without the aid of every 
good citizen, every professionally prepared teacher 
for health, and every health service and environ- 
mental control worker. 


WE Eacu Have A Part To PLAy 


No football game is won in general. No game 
is won by one play. Every player helps. Every play 
counts. Every act of every player in every play 
in every game helps to make a successful season. 
Every omission of each of us to do our bit will 
slow down the development of the World Health 
Program. Every well-conceived act for ourselves 
and those about us will help a little toward better 
world health. 


Can WE BE ISOLATIONISTS? 


World health is not throughout the world in 
general. It is in your and in my home town. It 
is in your and in my office. It is in your and in 
my home. 

You may feel regretful that health conditions 
are not very good in South Africa. We have health 
literature available to acquaint us with such con- 
ditions.* 

“Some years before the war South Africa 
began to be aware of the tremendous health 
problems to be tackled. It was noticed, for ex- 
ample, that the physique of the natives coming 
to work in the gold mines was not as good as 
it formerly had been. They were malnourished, 
they easily went down with tuberculosis, and 
there was a high incidence of venereal disease. 
Surveys done in native territories confirmed this.” 
Yes, you are sorry about bad health conditions 

in China or South Africa, but are not conditions 
rather safe and healthy in our home town? Why 
cannot we be health isolationists and just take 
care of ourselves? Why? A porter may sneeze in 
the face of a world traveler entering a plane in 
Capetown and furnish the basis for a diphtheria 
epidemic in Indianapolis a week later. 

It would be dishonest to infer that the only 
danger is to us from the neglectful health practices 
of other peoples. History has shown that people 
from the United States and other “so-called” highly 
civilized nations have carried diseases to the lands 
of “so-called” primitive peoples. This problem of 
world health is a mutual danger. Improvements 
in world health will be a mutual benefit. Responsi- 
bilities for helping to develop an effective world 
health program constitute mutual opportunities. 

It seems to be a fair assumption that as we help 


4W. Norman Taylor, M.D.: “The South African 
Health Centre Service.” The Health Education Journal. 
Vol. VIII, Central Council for Health Education, 
London, April, 1950. p. 59. 
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to improve our local health programs we help to 
solve the world’s health problems. Do we not have 
a responsibility to the peoples of the world to 
demonstrate a good health program to them? 
Rightly or wrongly many nations look to us as 
examples and for help. Our medical science is 
leading the world. Should we not make our applied 
health living also of such a high level as to provide 
effective lessons in living? 


WHO Derines “HEALTH” 

The World Health Organization has defined 
“health” as follows: 

“Health is a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well being, and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity.” 

What are the significant concepts of this defini- 
tion? What do you think of the ideas expressed 
by the words, “not sick”, and “more well’? 

It would seem that the World Health Organiza- 
tion has recognized the importance of three signifi- 
cant concepts: (1) the integration of physical, 
mental and social well being to provide “total” 
health, (2) the positive concept that being free 
from disease or infirmity is not enough, but that 
an abundance of each type of health is essential, 
(3) the idea that “health” is a condition of optimal 
or perfect efficiency of the human organism for 
which each person should strive. 

If we accept the judgment of those who phrased 
the definition of “health” for the world health 
organization, we are committed to a health program 
to help members of our school and larger com- 
munity to conserve their physical, mental, and 
social health; also to use every appropriate facility 
in the environment, in health service and in health 
education to correct defects when developed. It 
means that we must develop facilities and employ 
trained personnel in many instances where we are 
not now properly prepared to carry out all of these 
functions effectively. Perhaps most important, we 
must recognize and utilize every facility—both 
physical and personal—now present and often 
ignored in our communities. Such thinking presents 
a direct challenge to you and to me. It puts squarely 
up to us the question as to whether we are now 
making the most of our present opportunities. 


“GRASS-ROOT” OPPORTUNITIES 


We have an opportunity to consider the problems 
of health in our home communities. We can here 
plan ways of working for their solution. Perhaps 
the following list of questions concerning your 
community and school health program may stimu- 
late your thinking and serve as a “springboard” 
for participation in the creative work of workshop 
groups to be formed. 


5 World Health Organization: Chronicle of the World 
Health Organization, Vol. 1, No. 1-2. 1947. p. 13. 
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Basic ScHOoL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


1, 


10. 


i a 


12. 


QUESTIONS 
Does your community have a well-organized 
public health program? What elements make 
such a program? 


. Does your community have a community 


health council? What does it do? Who are 
members? Is the leadership good? 


. What is the relationship, if any, between 


your community health council and your 
official public health agency and its staff? 
With your voluntary health agencies? 


. Do your local voluntary health agencies 


and official health agencies coordinate their 
efforts? 

Does your school have close relationships 
established between its health program and 
the community program? 

What do you think of the theory that we 
exist on an ordinary amount of health, but 
succeed on a surplus of health? 

Do you have a physical and a mental or 
emotional environment in your school and 
community which contribute positively to 
maintenance and improvement of health? 


Do the houses and yards of the homes and 
the school grounds and buildings of your 
community indicate a “homey” atmosphere 
for children? Are they neat, sanitary, and 
attractive? Do they provide satisfactory 
places for children to play as well as places 
for shrubs to grow? 


Does your community provide gymnasia and 
swimming pools for educational and recrea- 
tional purposes? If so, are they constructed 
and maintained in harmony with health 
principles? 

Does your school have its own laundry? 
Does it provide economically for clean suits 
and towels for physical education classes, 
for clean sheets for cots in detention cub- 
icles, for freshly laundered supplies for the 
school feeding program, and for other similar 
needs of a modern school in which the health 
objective is recognized? 

Is preparation for health supervision of 
pupils while in transit considered when the 
school bus drivers of your community are 
hired? Are buses built and maintained for 
proper sanitation, ventilation, heating, and 
health supervision? Are first aid equipment 
and supplies provided for each bus? Does 
the driver know how to use them? 

Are the schools of your community managed 


in a manner conducive to sound emotional 
health? Are the administrator-teacher, teach- 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


er-pupil, and pupil-pupil relationships in 
your schools friendly but businesslike? Are 
similar relationships with custodians, bus 
drivers, cooks, and other personnel of the 
school given proper attention? 

Do you have an appropriate health center 
in each of your schools? Is it so arranged 
as to protect the physical and emotional 
health of each child? Is it provided with 
isolation cubicles for pupils who seem to 
be ill? Does it provide convenient oppor- 
tunities for efficient health services and for 
applied health education? 

Is your school health service staff vitally 
interested in the school health service and 
education program? Are the service person- 
nel specially prepared for their duties in 
schools? Are pupil examinations uniformly 
thorough, individual, and made successful 
educational experiences? 

Do school health service workers and teach- 
ers coordinate their efforts in preparing 
for health examinations and immunizations, 
as well as in the follow-up program? 

Are your classroom teachers properly pre- 
pared to carry on their daily health in- 
spection and health supervisory duties? Do 
they coordinate these activities with the 
school health service staff’s program? 
Where are first aid kits placed throughout 
the school? Are the kits checked regularly 
for the presence and condition of supplies? 
Does every school have an expert on first 
aid as a consultant and trainer? Does your 
school have records of family physicians 
to call for pupil emergency cases? 

Who are teaching health education lessons 
in our schools? Are they vitally interested 
in this very important duty? Do they con- 
sider it a challenging opportunity? Are they 
well prepared for the responsibility? Are 
the school administrator and public as con- 
cerned with their health education manage- 
ment efficiency as they are regarding the 
efficiency of the school’s interscholastic ath- 
letic coaches? Which is more important to 
human welfare—to get a leather ball into 
a hoop or a desirable health attitude into a 
heart? 

Are our health educators in schools and 
communities evaluating results objectively 
by standard observations and objective 
health education tests, or do they just 
hope? Do they use tests for diagnostic 
purposes and for remedial teaching? 

Do our community health leaders cooperate 
with school health educators in developing 
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health curricula and courses of study for 
graded and planned health experiences and 
for the acquisition of desirable health infor- 
mation at the most fruitful time? 

21. Do community and school leaders make sure 
that teachers have the best facilities possible 
for health education work? Are all desirable 
bulletins, health readers, health textbooks, 
health charts and other audio-visual aids, 
available and called to the attention of 
teachers concerned? Is there one or more 
specially equipped classrooms for health 
education? Similar questions might be asked 
concerning health education for the com- 
munity outside the school with proper adap- 
tations to differences in situations. 

22. Does your community have a varied and 
comprehensive plan in operation for in- 
forming, interpreting, and stressing the im- 
portance of the school and the community 
health programs? 


CoNCLUSION 

In closing we wish to emphasize that the fore- 
going are only a few of many questions which we 
may profitably put to ourselves. Are we really 
doing everything possible to change “lip-service” 
for health into reality? Are we expecting someone 
else to work a miracle for us—to get us better 
teaching facilities, more time for health education, 
a larger budget, a better health center, a coordinated 
course of study? Must not each of us “do his bit” 
if satisfactory progress is to be made? 

Are we, in America, making our appropriate 
contribution to improving World health? Is our 
program an inspiring example to the peoples of 
other nations? 

While our community and school health programs 
in the United States undoubtedly have many im- 
perfections, it would seem unfair to give the im- 
pression of being pessimistic. If we focus our atten- 
tion upon progress made since 1900, or even during 
the past quarter-century alone, we see objective 
evidence of tremendous progress in both private 
health professional achievements and in public 
health, including the school health program. 

It should also be recognized that no one school 
or community should be condemned for not scoring 
somewhere near perfection, if such an inventory as 
that suggested in this paper were applied. Different 
communities will naturally vary—being strong in 
some phases of a program and weak in others. 
Moreover common-sense adaptations of various 
standards for a good health program should be 
made for schools and communities of various sizes 
and situations. However, people and their health 
needs are much the same irrespective of size of 
the community and school. We should not be dis- 
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couraged by imperfections, but recognize them and 
strive for improvement. 

It may be well for us to remind ourselves and 
to call attention of health leaders of other nations 
to the fact that movements concerning human and 
scientific improvement require much time. This 
principle applies with special force in democratic 
nations where we must educate rather than demand. 

The world health program is one of the most 
stupendous undertakings in history. Whether con- 
sidered from the point of view of privately prac- 
ticing health service professions or from that of 
public health, of which school health is an im- 
portant part, the challenge is tremendous. 

Perhaps the most important principle to accept 
and use as a guide for our future professional work 
is that each of us has an important role to play in 
advancing the world health program. The roles 
vary in kind and scope, but each is essential to 
success. 





Youth... 

Youth is not a time of life . . . it is a state of 
mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips 
and supple knees; it is a temper of the will, a qual- 
ity of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions; it 
is a freshness of the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance of 
courage over timidity, of the appetite for adventure 
over love of ease. This often exists in a man of 
fifty more than a boy of twenty. 

Nobody grows old merely living a number of 
years; people grow old only by deserting their 
ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up en- 
thusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self- 
distrust, fear and despair . . . these are the long, 
long years that bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every 
being’s heart the love of wonder, the sweet amaze- 
ment of the stars and star-like things and thoughts, 
the undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing 
child-like appetite for what next, and the joy and 
game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your 
doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old as 
your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your 
despair. 

In the central place of your heart there is a wire- 
less station; so long as it receives messages of 
beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur and power 
from the earth, from men and from the Infinite, so 
long are you young. 

When the wires are all down and all the central 
place of your heart is covered with the snows of 
pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then you are 
grown old indeed and may God have mercy on your 


soul. Leo KaLttis. 
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REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE FOR THE 
MOBILIZATION OF HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


William Blake 
Washington, D. C. 


“How We, as Professional Workers Can Better 
Meet Our Responsibilities to Children, Youth, and 
Adults” was the theme of a three-day conference 
in Washington, March 19-21. This was a national 
meeting for the mobilization of health education, 
physical education, and recreation under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education and the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, with 
the cooperation of the Office of Education. 

The purposes of the conference were to study the 
needs created by the national and international 
situation; to discuss existing programs, of health 
education, physical education, and recreation, in 
order to identify undeveloped or neglected areas; 
to make specific recommendations for the mobiliza- 
tion of resources and for the implementation of 
these recommendations; and to develop suggestions 
for state and local planning. 

The present critical world situation has brought 
about a national emergency which may continue 
for many years or may, at any time, become total 
mobilization. Our lives already have been affected 
in many ways and will be affected to an even 
greater degree as this period of stress is prolonged 
and intensified. 

The nature of the crisis imposes upon us greater 
demands while at the same time the conditions of 
life under which we function become far more 
difficult and uncertain. Fears of war, of the atom 
bomb, of a lowered standard of living frequently 
create tensions in all of us which impair our health 
and lower our efficiency. And yet, the times demand 
that we function at the highest possible level of 
our abilities. 

A long-term period of mobilization will be a 
disruptive influence on the stability of home and 
community life, creating such stresses as a lack 
of parental supervision of many children and youth 
and the diversion of young manhood from a normal, 
peace-time existence to-a period of military train- 
ing. 

These new conditions, imposed upon us by the 
emergency, have created new or intensified needs 
which, if unmet, may seriously handicap us in the 
defense effort. Many of these needs will be met 
wholly, or in part, thru the provision of adequate 
programs of health education, physical education, 
and recreation, in cooperation with other com- 
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munity programs. Good programs in these three 
areas will help people to achieve: 

1) Total fitness for the tasks to be performed. 
2) Courage and morale. 3) Skills for protection 
and survival. 4) Skills and interests for off-the-job 
time. 5) Democratic beliefs and skills in human 
relationships, and 6) Moral and spiritual values, 

Now, more than ever before, good programs of 
health education, physical education, and recreation 
are needed to serve these purposes. The obligation 
cannot be ignored. The responsibility rests squarely 
with schools and community leaders. 

Some of the recommendations coming out of the 
conference concerning physical education were: 

1) Boards of Education should provide funds 
through the regular school budget which will be 
adequate for personnel, supplies, and equipment 
essential to an effective program. The physical 
education program should not be financed through 
gate receipts, assemblies, or student fees, but should 
be supported on the same basis as other phases of 
education. 

2) All teachers who have responsibility for 
physical education instruction should be profes- 
sionally adequate and should be properly certi- 
ficated. Where it is necessary to employ inade- 
quately prepared teachers, they should be required 
to enroll in in-service training programs such as 
workshops, conferences, institutes, and summer 
courses. 

3) Physical education should receive equal 
recognition with other subject fields in the cur- 
riculum and credit comparable to that of other 
phases of the school’s program should be given for 
achievement in physical education. 

4) Participation in musical organizations, driver 
education, or military training should not be per- 
mitted to be substituted for instruction in physical 
education since the specific objectives and the 
means of attaining the objectives of each differ 
widely. 

5) Classes in physical education should be of 
a size to permit efficient instruction. Twenty-five 
to forty students per period constitute a desirable 
range of teaching load. 

6) Adequate showers, dressing rooms, play- 
rooms or gymnasiums, and outdoor play facilities 
should be provided in each school in order to make 
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possible an effective program on all days regardless 
of weather conditions. 

7) A daily program of directed physical educa- 
tion should be provided for all high school pupils. 
A 60 minute period is desirable. The minimum 
time allotment for physical education class instruc- 
tion and activity should be equivalent of the 
schools regular academic periods. In schools where 
limitations of space and of activities, excessive 
teacher-pupil load and other reasons, make it im- 
practicable to meet this standard and still maintain 
quality of program, continuous effort should be 
made to resolve these difficulties and meet these 
goals. 

8) A physician’s recommendation should be one 
of the major bases for determining the kind of 
program for students upon return to class following 
a serious illness or operation. Facilities and the 
services of teachers with specialized training in 
corrective physical education should be available 
to every child who needs them. 

9) To provide regular progression and to avoid 
unsafe competition between children of various ages 
and sizes, pupils should be scheduled for physical 
education classes on the basis of age, size and 
ability rather than by school grade. Where this 
is not practicable school grade is much preferable 
to assigning pupils to physical education classes 
solely upon the basis of convenient vacant class 
periods—a procedure which should never be fol- 
lowed. 


10) In addition to the physical education in- 
struction period, students should be encouraged 
to participate in intramural and recreational activ- 
ities. Such opportunity, including use of facilities, 
should be provided during school hours as well as 
out of school hours, and for the general student 
body as well as for representative school teams. 


11) Where interschool athletic programs are 
conducted as an integral part of the educational 
program, they should be completely financed by 
school boards, and completely administered by 
school officials. 


12) A program of education should be con- 
ducted in each community to bring about a better 
understanding of the total physical education pro- 
gram and its relation to interschool athletics. 

13) All girls’ athletic activities.should be taught 
and coached by trained women leaders, and refereed 
by competent, certified (or rated) officials, and 
should be divorced entirely from any interschool 
athletic contests for boys. It is recommended that 
organized interschool competition for girls be 
limited and that invitational events, chiefly in the 
form of sports days and play days, involving mass 
participation, be emphasized. 

14) Coaches should be bona fide members of 
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the faculty and duly certified. They should have 
adequate educational preparation for coaching. 

15) Interscholastic boxing should not be per- 
mitted. 

16) The state department of education should 
be represented in all state high school athletic 
association boards of control, by the state super- 
visor or state director of physical education, if 
there is one. 

17) The health and welfare of the participants 
should be of first consideration in conducting an 
athletic program. 

18) Out-of-school, as well as school resources, 
should be utilized in the physical education of youth, 
whenever necessary, to provide an adequate phy- 
sical education program. 

(19) It is sometimes possible to relate the ex- 
periences boys and girls are having in physical edu- 
cation to other school activities with mutual en- 
richment of all these experiences. Administrative 
procedures should encourage teachers to work to- 
gether for this purpose. 

20) All characteristics of physical fitness re- 
main qualitatively the same as for peace time, but 
change quantitatively to fit conditions of a national 
emergency. The needed level of physicial fitness 
may be attained in the following ways: 

a) Continuation of existing good programs with 
increased time allotment. b) Improvement of pro- 
grams which are presently deficient. c) Introduc- 
tion of programs of physical education where none 
now exist. d) Introduction of special programs for 
handicapped youth. 

21) Individual differences and capacities of stu- 
dents should be recognized. 


22) Aquatic skill should be taught with empha- 
sis upon non-swimmers. 


23) A well rounded and well run intramural 
program with opportunities for student leadership 
should suBplement the required program. 


24) An ideal program encourages instruction in 
skills with an opportunity available for immediate 
use through wide participation in intramural pro- 
grams for both boys and girls, and in interscholastic 
participation for boys. 


(25) The school intramural and community rec- 
reation programs should be well-coordinated and 
should supplement each other. 


26) A well-rounded recreation program including 
provision for camping, out-door education, and 
other recreational and social activities which will 
carry over into adult life enriches a physical activ- 
ity program. 


27) It is recommended that no blanket physical 
education credit be given for reserve officer military 
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training in colleges or other forms of military serv- 
ice. 

28) The standards for preparation of profes- 
sional personnel set forth in the reports of the Na- 
tional Conference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, Health Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and the Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion should be maintained. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the following 
statement was the general feeling throughout the 
conference. The national emergency has not changed 
the basic needs of boys and girls, rather it has 
focused attention upon the failure of schools gen- 
erally to provide adequate programs of physical 
education. A physical education program which 
takes into consideration the needs of boys and girls, 
and is well organized under competent guidance and 
leadership requires little change because of the pres- 
ent emergency. 

The conference was attended by about 200 per- 
sons among whom were representatives of affiliated 
and other organizations concerned with. problems 
in the areas of health education, physical education, 
and recreation, such as the Armed Forces, the 


American National Red Cross, Selective Service and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

A major objective of this conference was imple- 
mentation of the findings and recommendations by 
the profession and the provision of information for 
the lay public. The report points a way. It deserves 
to be read, discussed and implemented by all pro- 
fessional persons. Some of the activities suggested 
by the Implementation Committee that organiza- 
tions such as Phi Epsilon Kappa can carry out are; 

1) Formal acceptance and endorsement. 2) Dis- 
tribution of the report. 3) Preparation and distri- 
bution of special pamphlets, folders, and flyers, 
4) Editorial comment. 5) Supplementary re- 
leases related to the report. 6) Radio, recordings, 
and television. 7) Meetings, conferences, work- 
shops, committees, classes, speeches, inservice train- 
ing. 8) Demonstrations, dramatizations, exhibi- 
tions, and other special events. 9) Letters to in- 
fluential people and organizations and 10) Re 
source for graphic presentation. 

Copies of the conference reports are available 
from the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





AMONG OUR PIONEERS 


Living in the exciting present, and looking for- 
ward to a challenging future, sometimes makes us 
overlook the fact that both are built on the past. 
While it is usually agreed that living in the past 
may often develop a person who is “out of touch” 
with the world in which he lives, nevertheless, we 
owe much to those who have preceded us. This is 
especially true in the profession of physical educa- 
tion, and it seems fitting to list some of the leaders 
in this broad field who were responsible for many 
of the contributions a decade or so ago. @ 

As time is reckoned, they are only youngsters, 
and the great majority are continuing to give con- 
structive leadership to help solve the many perplex- 
ing problems we face. We honor them also because 
they were early supporters and contributors to the 
Physical Educator. The names, occupation at that 
time, and their present status, if known, follow. 

When the first PuysicaL Epucator was pub- 
lished in Indianapolis, Indiana, October 1940, 
the editor and business manager was R. R. 
Schreiber, Dean of men, Normal College of In- 
diana University (now business manager of the 
Physical Educator, and Vocational Counselor, Vet- 
erans Administration, Indianapolis). Assistant 
editors were K. W. Bookwalter, Indiana University; 
L. B. Chenoweth, University of Cincinnati; A. A. 
* Esslinger, Stanford University (now at Springfield 


College); Grover Mueller, director of Health and 
Physical Education, Philadelphia; and Carl 
Schrader, Director of Physical Education, Ithaca 
College (now retired in Dunedin, Florida). 

Contributing editors were: Frederic S. Beebee, 
State University of Iowa; T. E. Blesh, San Jose 
State College (now at Yale); John Bovard, U. C. 
L. A. (now retired); Russell Cutler, University of 
Washington; Arthur F. Davis, Pennsylvania State 
College; Dudley De Groot, University of Rochester 
(now at University of New Mexico); W. A. Ger- 
ber, Southwest High school, St. Louis; H. H. 
House, Washington State College; Tucker Jones, 
College of William and Mary (deceased); Paul 
Krimmel, director of Physical Education, Syracuse 
(deceased); Conrad Moll, Kansas State College; 
Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin; Harry 
A. Scott, Rice Institute (now at Columbia Univer- 
sity); M. H. Trieb, Los Angeles Public Schools; 
and Lloyd Webster, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The list of authors reads almost like a “‘Who’s 
Who” in the profession, and the topics sound like 
many of those we are concerned about today. 

We are surely grateful to these leaders and their 
great continuing contributions. Let us all resolve 
to carry on to the best of our abilities, and solve 
many of our own problems. 
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QUOTES AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
DETROIT CONVENTION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
by W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools 


Twenty-seven hundred delegates registered for 
the 56th Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R. at De- 
troit, Michigan, April 16-20, which featured as its 
theme “Accent on Youth and Democracy.” 





Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, planned 
an unusually fine program to culminate her busy 
year as president. She was presented with an hon- 
orary life membership in appreciation of her excel- 
lent service to the Association. Dr. Frank Stafford, 
U.S. Office of Education, is the new president. Dr. 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, is president- 
elect. 





The 1952 meeting will be held in Los Angeles, 
April 6-10. The Midwest District will meet in Cin- 
cinnati, probably during the second week in March. 
Clarence Biedenweg, Fort Wayne Public Schools, 
is District President, and Dr. Carolyn Bookwalter, 
Indiana University, president-elect. 





David D. Henry, President of Wayne Univer- 
sity, said that the youth of today is frustrated by 
our indec‘sive national policy and has nothing defi- 
nite on which to plan the future. This results in an 
“Oh, what’s the use” attitude. All who have the 
ability must be given an opportunity to become 
specialists regardless of their finances and previous 
education. However, we have found that college 
trained men serve best. A clear policy must be set 
up as to who should be trained for what, how the 
specialists should be selected, and how the flow of 
manpower can be kept on the highest level in all 
departments. This has been done in the use of 
steel and it is high time the government is doing 
it with manpower. 





Phi Epsilon Kappa’s contribution of a pre-con- 
vention meeting on “Education for Family Life” 
with Roy E. Dickerson of Cincinnati as speaker, 
was outstanding. The paper and all questions and 
answers in the discussion period will be printed in 
the October, PHYSICAL EDUCATOR, which is 
the fraternity’s quarterly publication. Annual sub- 
scription is $1.50 for non-members. Address 3747 
North Linwood Avenue, Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 





Confronted as we are with an emergency of great 
scope and duration, it would be properly regarded 
as ridiculous to suggest that our military estab- 
lishment be merely “maintained.” It is just as 
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unrealistic to suggest that the educational estab- 
lishment be merely “maintained.” Our armed serv- 
ices must be developed and perfected. The same 
conclusion is valid, and for the same reasons, with 
respect to the educational services. To propose that 
schools be “maintained” at the present level is to 
ignore realities—William G. Carr. 





The late and slow increases in teachers’ salaries 
since the war have been eliminated by recent price 
increases. During the war, the salaries of edu- 
cators fell far below those of employed persons in 
general. The recent rises in industrial wages have 
again left the salaries of school personnel behind. 
There must be a clear policy of increasing school 
salaries in line with incomes of other workers and 
with the increasing cost of living. 





Let us call on our colleagues and on the public 
to help in doing the big job that lies ahead of us. 
It has been said that our public schools have made 
us a free and united nation. Let us persevere in the 
task. Let us ask the public to see that education 
in this great crisis of our nation is no non-essential 
trifle. Let us make it a top priority to develop the 
civic loyalty, the health and vitality, the moral 
integrity and physical stamina of all our people. 





The need for the improvement of professional 
education in health education, physical education 
and recreation by means of accreditation of col- 
leges is apparent. Dr. Carl Nordly of Minnesota 
University reported on the development of sched- 
ules and evaluative criteria for professional educa- 
tion. It was agreed that separate schedules should 
be developed for undergraduate and graduate study, 
that evaluative criteria should serve the function 
of self-evaluation as well as accreditation and that 
the form of the schedules should follow those of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 





The first yearbook, “Developing Democratic 
Human Relations through Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation” has been published by the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. and is available through the Wash- 
ington Office. Its mission is to turn the full atten- 
tion of professional workers to the problem of de- 
veloping democratic human relations and to orient 
the reader in this area. There are chapters devoted 
to concepts and attitudes, methods, and evaluation 
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at the age levels of children, adolescents, older 
youth and adults. Forty writers have contributed 
to this 562 page volume. 





The Honorable G. Mennen Williams, Governor 
of Michigan, called the first two square dances at 
the opening session. Ten athletic coaches in the 
Detroit Schools are expert square dance callers and 
at least 20 additional men in the physical education 
department can qualify as callers. Which city can 
top this? 





Basic military training with its different objec- 
tives, different methods, and different content is in 
no way equivalent to secondary and collegiate phy- 
sical education. 





In the light of the needs created by the national 
and international situation such as increased pro- 
duction, overcrowded living conditions, possible 
enemy attack, migration of workers, working 
mothers, loss of professional personnel, mental and 
emotional stress, nutritional problems, the health 
instruction program should be carefully planned and 
accelerated to meet the needs of school and com- 
munity. This is necessary in the emergency situa- 
tion and as a long term program in order to have 
a healthy people. 





Copies of the Convention Proceedings will be 
available in June and are being edited by Dr. 
Robert Francis, University of Wisconsin. 





Vaughn Blanchard, convention manager, and his 
large and efficient staff of assistants, deserve great 
credit for organizing and conducting the many 
aspects of an unusually complicated meeting in a 
smooth and capable manner. 





International Night with music and dancing by 
displaced persons and others who came from twenty 
different countries was an unusual treat. The Dear- 
born group gave early American Colonial dancing 
as a preliminary to audience participation in square 
dancing, 1951 version. Elementary students made 
and presented guests with lanyards, schools made 
table decorations and programs, and International 
Institute members appeared in native costumes of 
many countries. It was a colorful, relaxing and 
enjoyable evening following a long series of meet- 
ings. 





One result of the accumulating evidence of fam- 
ily disorganization in our day is the feeling of edu- 
cators, of parents, and, indeed, of all thoughtful 
citizens that something should be done to prepare 
the younger generation more effectively for success- 
ful marriage and family life. On the one hand 


there has been the honest search by educators them- 
selves for ways by which the school could enrich 
its contribution; on the other there has been an 


expectancy, by many parents and others, mounting 


at times to almost a demand, that the school 
broaden its service to children in this area. It is 
my observation that for the most part parental ob- 
jections rest upon a misunderstanding of what edu- 
cation for family life really is and how it is carried 
on. When these doubts and misgivings are removed 
the objections cease or do not appear. It is too 
much to expect that no one will offer criticism. In 
the democratic way of life that is American we pro- 
ceed not without criticism but with the support of 
the public opinion which prevails after due con- 
sideration of it—Roy E. Dickerson. 





The teacher-training institutions must face the 
problem of selection of candidates. They should 
endeavor to individualize their guidance services to 
the undergraduate, keep abreast of the placement 
problems and trends in the field, and follow-up 
their students when they go out on the job. 





The undergraduate teacher-trainee should be ex- 
posed to a variety of experiences which will give him 
a practical orientation and insight into the field of 
Physical Education. He should be encouraged and 
motivated to develop professional pride and interest. 





The professional education schools should act to 
offer a more functional curriculum that will give 
more emphasis to principles and methods of teach- 
ing, mastery of basic skills, and more direct ex- 
periences with children in teachable situations 
throughout the undergraduate course.—Nelson G, 
Lehsten. 


Yes, dance is muscular exercise and therefore may 
bring us strength, power, agility, flexibility and en- 
durance. In dance however, these physiologic out- 
comes are often considered by-products or perhaps 
stepping-stones to better dancing. But you who are 
educators as well as protageonists of the dance are 
interested in the many and varied needs of your 
pupils. You know that a strong, supple body helps 
a girl to look better, to work better, and to tire less 
readily, and will therefore welcome the by-products 
of your art. You may need to admit that, as in all 
education, the by-products are for many people 
more important than the main product. In fact, to 
be true to your trust as educators you must see to 
it that these physiologic outcomes which help young 
people to do a day’s work more efficiently, to get 
greater enjoyment from social dancing, and later 
to perform the physically demanding tasks of 
motherhood with less fatigue, are assured even if 
you need to sacrifice a bit of dance perfection in 
exchange.—Arthur H. Steinhaus. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS AT 
THE CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Sheldon L. Fordham 


University of Illinois 


A physical education and athletic program unique 
on the college level began at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division of the University of Illinois in 
October, 1946. It is unique because of the location, 
the size, the program and the number of students 
served. The author feels that this situation closely 
resembles the ideal one toward which we are all 
striving. 

The enrichment of the curriculum in physical 
education by the addition of activities for all 
students has made new demands for space and 
facilities. In keeping with the idea of individual- 
ization of instruction, physical education leaders 
and directors are now providing adequate facilities 
in addition to educational leadership. This school 
is fortunate in having an exceptionally large gym- 
nasium which measures five hundred by one hun- 
dred feet. It has the largest single gymnasium 
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floor in the state of Illinois and included in this 
space are eight full-sized basketball courts, an 
individual exercise room, badminton, volleyball and 
handball courts and adequate space and equipment 
for combatives, apparatus and gymnastics. Space 
around the building provides ample room for run- 
ning, archery and horseshoes. Swimming facilities 
in Lake Michigan are in the immediate proximity 
and the lake also furnishes an excellent area for 
the course in Boating and Fishing. Staff office space 
is adequate for fifteen staff members and locker 
room and shower facilities meet demands for three 
thousand students including varsity teams. 

Since instruction began at this school in the fall 
of 1946, the enrollment in the physical education 
service program has shown a steady increase. The 
following figures are from the office of the Ex- 
aminer and Recorder: 
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Semester 
Ist ema He 886 
2nd OT En» i en Seaman Sede 1101 
Summer 1) NG Rina ate eee 139 
Ist 4) Ee Sea 1815 
2nd a ee oa: aR gre aOR Bh oeae 1790 
Summer BOs bc oss oa toe oe ee 212 
ist CRAIN So ice siricnen 2340 
2nd EGAR- TOES Ba4 oS oss NA 2051 
Summer GO Oe cSte Lae 293 
1st EL OS) Eh cc eae 2708 
2nd ROORIED so este 2339 
Summer RE ee es ks Oe 315 
Ist a 3S SR ea SE 2744 


A check shows that more students are enrolled in 
the service program at this school than any uni- 
versity in the Western Conference with the ex- 
ception of Ohio State University, Michigan State 
University and the University of Illinois (Urbana). 


The staff of the men’s physical education de- 
partment consists of a director, thirteen full-time 
instructors in addition to the necessary non- 
academic personnel. All of the instructors carry a 
full teaching load of twenty-one class hours per 
week. This arrangement gives each instructor seven 
classes, most of them meeting three times weekly, 
or in some cases only twice, but for a double period. 
In addition to teaching, eleven members of the 
staff have coaching duties and two men handle the 
Intramural Sports program. All of the instructional 
staff have B.S. degrees in Physical Education and 
six have completed work towards a M.S. degree. 
Thé remainder of the staff are all taking advanced 
work. The director has had a great deal of ex- 
perience as a coach, instructor and dean. 

The entire program is divided up into four 
categories: 

a. Required physical education curriculum; 

b. Intramural sports; 

c. Varsity sports; 


d. Professional curriculum for physical educa- 

tion majors. 

The required program includes twelve courses, 
namely: Prescribed Exercise, Developmental Ac- 
tivities, Individual Tumbling, Doubles Tumbling, 
Apparatus, Boxing, Wrestling, Weight Lifting, Vol- 
leyball, Archery, Badminton, and Boating and 
Fishing. There were four thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five men registered in the required 
program during the academic year 1949-50. 

The activities included in the intramural pro- 
gram are handball, volleyball, basketball, foul 
shooting, gymnastics, weight lifting, badminton, 
wrestling, boxing, table tennis, softball, golf, track 
and field, horseshoe pitching, archery, basic olym- 
pics and rifle shooting. The totals on participation 
for 1949-50 show that 1252 different men partici- 
pated 1606 times. 

The intercollegiate sports program figures show 
that 492 men participated on nine intercollegiate 
squads during the 1949-50 season and 97 of this 
number received varsity letter awards. Full sched- 
ules were completed in basketball, baseball, gym- 
nastics, wrestling, cross country, track, swimming, 
tennis and golf and with the addition of football 
in the fall of 1950, ten varsity teams will take the 
field. The 1948 gymnastic team won the Mid-West 
Open meet and the National A.A.U. team cham- 
pionship and one of the members of this team com- 
peted for the United States in the 1948 Olympics. 

Sixty-four men and thirty-five women students 
were enrolled in the professional physical education 
curriculum during the first semester of the 1950-51 
academic year. These students are given two com- 
plete years of work toward the Bachelor’s degree in 
physical education including both the theory and 
activity courses. 


The University Health Service has been very 
instrumental in making the physical education 
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program a success. In many instances students seek 
to avoid taking physical education by presenting 
a statement from their family physician. The phys- 
ical education department at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division excuses no one from physical 
education. The student who feels that he does not 
need or want to take a physical education class 
in many school situations may easily be excused 
upon presentation of a statement from his family 
physician. However, at this school the Health 
Service physician is the doctor who makes the 
decision. Upon examination by our Health Service, 
the student may be found to be in good health, 
but perhaps in need of some types of activity 
which would better his physical condition. 

Such cases are not uncommon, and if it were 
the policy of the physical education department 
and health service to follow the suggestion of the 
family physician, many a student would complete 
his college education without any type of physical 
education whatsoever. This would be most un- 
fortunate for those of us in the field of physical 
education and many of our foremost educators 
realize the importance of this type of training, 
especially at the college level, and just as important, 
the carry-over value of many of the activities 
which may be followed in later life as recreational 
pursuits. 

A guidance and placement program here at this 
school has functioned very effectively. A motor 
fitness test is used as a guide to placement of the 
students in their first semester’s work in physical 
education and scores made on this test determine 
whether or not the student is allowed any choice 
of activities. Each instructor serves as a type of 
counselor for new students coming to school. Dur- 
ing the student’s first semester he fills out an 
information sheet which the instructor files in the 
student’s folder and refers to whenever the need 
arises. 

This information sheet includes in general, the 
following: name, address, phone, college, curricu- 
lum, a statement of physical and health status 
with emphasis on any defects which may require 
special attention, a check list of activities partici- 
pated in, areas of interest and hobbies, physical 
education courses taken with grades received, motor 
fitness test scores for first semester and a tentative 
outline of course for the student’s remaining semes- 
ters in school. 

Each instructor arranges to confer with each new 
student after four to six weeks have elapsed in 
order that some judgment may be made with re- 
gard to the student’s ability, attitude and interests. 
The instructor at this time attempts to become 
better acquainted with the student outside the 
classroom and tries to “sell” him on a variety of 
courses in the four main areas into which all courses 
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are divided. These areas are developmental, gym- 
nastics, combatives, and recreational activities. It 
is felt that we should require every student to take 
no more than two courses in a minimum of two 
major areas except in the case of those students 
in the Prescribed Exercise program, and even then 
to try and direct them into one or more of the 
recreational activities if their condition permits. 

The motor fitness test is given at the beginning 
and at the end of each course and these scores 
are used to supplement the tentative course out- 
lined for the next semesters. work. The services 
of the physical education department and the 
student counseling bureau are also correlated so 
that as much as is humanly possible can be found 
out about the students with whom we come in 
contact. 

During the first semester of 1949-50 an instructor 
rating scale was devised in which the student rates 
his instructor. This is not used as a “Hooper 
rating” but rather as a guide to better instruction. 
Results are plotted graphically each semester by 
each instructor. 

We feel that the program at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division of the University of Illinois is 
meeting the needs of the individual and that it is 
preparing him to meet more adequately the prob- 
lems he will face when school days are over. 


Did You Know 


That Leslie Irwin’s fine book, the Curriculum in 
Health and Physical Education was recently trans- 
lated into Japanese, for use by the military authori- 
ties? 

That your editor now has a complete bound set 
of all the issues of the Physical Educator, except 
for one number in Volume 2? The October No. 1, 
1941 issue is still missing. If you have a copy to 
spare, send it in, please. 


It’s a Joke 

Discussing his tennis technique, a stout amiable 
bald man panted, “My brain immediately barks 
out a command to my body, ‘Run forward, but fast,’ 
it says. ‘Start right now! Drop the ball gracefully 
over the net and then walk back slowly!’ ” 

“And then what happens?” he was asked. 

“And then,” replied the man, “my body says, 
‘who—me?’ ” —BURLINGTON BOosTER. 


Today’s Chuckle 


Experience is a wonderful thing. It enables you 
to recognize a mistake when you make it again. 
—Acip FuMEs. 
When snakes get drunk, what do they see? 
—S. C. W. Co. BuLLetin. 























INTERNATIONAL PASTIME 


Vincent DeP. Farrell 
Rutgers University 


In the saga of sport, few activities can match 
the colorful chapter of Soccer, for it is the oldest 
team game in the world. While officiating at the 
Central American Olympic Games at Guatemala 
City last winter, the writer was astonished to see 
crowds of 100,000 fans turn out to witness booting 
matches between the competing nations. In the 
same vein came reports from South America where 
the World’s Cup Championship was held at Brazil, 
August 1950. Reporters told of enthusiastic crowds 
mobbing victorious athletes in moments of enthu- 
siasm. Too, the writer recalls having given a kick- 
ball to German and Italian prisoners of war under 
our surveillance during World War II, and having 
watched them perform in their free time in splendid 
style. Being prisoners did not seem to dampen 
their soccer skill as they drove with utter abandon 
on the field. This activity has caught on in a big 
way all over the world, yet how many booters 
know the background of this fascinating foot- 
ball game? 

Soccer has its roots deep in primitive life; in 
terms of time, it is No. 1 in the sport pageant. 
The game can be traced through Chinese records to 
the year 2697 B.C. when we find the ancient people 
playing a sport of the tossing and catching variety. 

In the Nile Valley, the Egyptians were familiar 
with a similar type of activity in which they used 
balls made from skin or leather, sewed with string, 
and stuffed with sand, grain or husks of corn, much 
in the manner of our present day equipment. Sev- 
eral of these were found.at Thebes and are now in 
the British Museum. 

Lewis and Clark on their journey to the North- 
west Territory discovered American Indians playing 
a kicking game with an inflated animal’s bladder. 
This game had been engaged in by the Redmen’s 
ancestors through many centuries. 

From the Golden pages of Ancient Greek history, 
we learn that they had a contest called “Harpas- 
ton.” As usual, “the Greeks had a word for it”— 
harpaston—which in their lexicon means to hurl 
forward. It was only a matter of time when this 
vigorous game was hurled round the world. 

The basic object of the game was to propel the 
ball by any possible means over lines which were 
usually at opposite ends of a large area and de- 
- fended by the opposing team. Many were the war- 
like tactics and maneuvers that saw birth on this 
field of sport and later were put to use in a military 
manner on other fields of battle. To make the 
activity more bellicose, a human skull was some- 
times substituted for a ball. 
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Roman leaders, after watching this Grecian gang 
war, realized the Spartans really had something 
there, and borrowed the idea calling the game by 
the slightly Latinized name of Harpostum. It was 
to be turned into a military training sport for the 
Roman warriors and these bellum-boys were urged 
by Matrial, the court pact of Dimitian, as early as 
40 A.D., to have a go at it. 

The Roman version of the game limited the ad- 
vancement of the ball to the striking with the hand 
or a tossing with the arm. The activity was carried 
on at home, training fields, public places and on 
the Campus Martius where special matches drew 
large crowds of cheering fans. It is here we find 
the ball, called “Pilae”, composed of multi-colored 
cloth or leather and packed with feathers or hair. 

Roman records may never reveal the name of 
the soldier who got the idea of using a pig’s bladder, 
but history records that an inflated “Follis” was 
introduced in this period. In the heat of battle, 
the ball often burst, halting play. Although little 
thought was given to the protective equipment of 
the players, the ball, by all means, had to be pre- 
served and the show go on. Hence, the cover of 
leather was designed. 

The Roman gladiators took to hurling the ball 
with strong arms in a big way until, in some ground 
scuffle, a foot soldier kicked at the globe with his 
foot sending the ball flying, as an opponent reached 
for it with his hand. Thus this boot added a new 
skill to the melee and it caught on fast. 

As the Roman legions began their march over 
the then known areas of the world, the game was 
introduced to other nations, for wherever the 
Roman stayed, they played. We can see, too, the 
game was going through a process of evolution, and 
the name of football became attached to it about 
this time, either because it was advanced with the 
foot or because it was played on foot and not on 
horseback, or perhaps because it was engaged in 
by footsoldiers. 

From the misty past, a few passages quoted by 
sports information seekers are of interest. One 
concerns a time when the Vikings were trying to 
invade Saxony, and one of their leaders was cap- 
tured and kicked to death, the prisoner thus serving 
as a football. Still another writer states that a 
captured Dane was beheaded, and the severed head 
was used as the object of the booting. A memorial 
match at Derby to celebrate this third century 
victory was held for hundreds of years after that. 

Despite its origin in England, where many leg- 
ends point to its immense antiquity, it is quite cer- 
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tain that the Romans, who taught the Britons how 
to build many things, also taught them how to 
wreck them in a hurry when they introduced Har- 
postum. Historians have left definite records of 
how the common folks engaged in a mob match on 
the Roodee at Chester on Shrove Tuesday. This 
day, which is the Tuesday prior to the beginning 
of Lent, became the great Soccer day in England. 
From what we can learn there was very little “Love 
thy neighbor” spirit in these battles; every com- 
mandment in the book was broken and no holds 
were barred. Play was simple and without rules. 
Two boundaries were selected, sometimes a mile 
or two apart, the ball was dropped and the battle 
was on. The idea was to get the pigskin over the 
opponents’ line by any means possible. We find 
hurling, shoving, running, kicking and batting as 
part of the attack. The hidden ball trick came into 
play here as did the use of sticks, bats, clubs and 
other war-like implements. 

Sometimes play would pass through the center of 
the city or village and in the confined area of the 
street, play became rather rugged. It was not a 
place for the faint of heart, for to appear on the 
avenue at a time when the roaring riot was in 
progress would cause the passer-by to be involved 
against his own will, often pinned and almost 
shoved through the sides of the buildings that 
fenced in the kickers. 

The housewife gave many an impromptu shower 
bath to the contestants as she hurled buckets of 
slop from her vantage point in a second story win- 
dow on the howling horde below. Prudent shop- 
owners covered their windows with planks for the 
contents of the store would move on with the mob 
after the shattering of glass, if the owner did not 
take such precaution. 

There were no limits as to how many players 
each side could use, so almost everyone got into 
the act. Sometimes games continued for weeks; 
the athletes camping on the ground during the 
nights. These 15th Century intercamp fights must 
have been “dillies,” for a traveler passing through 
Britain remarked, “If the English call this playing 
it would be impossible to say what they call fight- 
ing.” As play took them through swamps, streams, 
ditches, farms and over hills, many were the re- 
sulting broken bones and heads. As for the town 
through which the game passed, it looked as if a 
cyclone had hit with catastrophic violence. Such 
was the general free-for-all on Football Tuesday. 

Little by little, teams were organized by different 
groups; by married men, by the bachelors of a 
town, between parish and parish and among various 
trades. It is interesting to quote the mayoral proc- 
lamation in 1533 by Henry Gee of Chester. “Shoe- 
makers shall deliver unto the drapers at the Cross 
on the Rood Dee one ball of leather called a foot- 
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ball to play at; thence to the Common Hall of the 
said City.” 

Football found a warm spot in the heart of the 
common people for it gave them a chance to forget 
the trials and drudgery of life at the time, but it 
was not received with such relish by the merchants 
whose property was often left in shambles. The 
game found no place in the annals of knighthood. 
The nobles despised the activity implying it was 
fit for serfs alone. It was crusaded against by the 
clergy, but survived the onslaught of them all. 


Football was banned by monarchs but it defied 
the law. In 1314 Edward I passed an edict to stop 
football because of rowdyism. Edward II forbade it 
because of so many people being injured and be- 
cause of the racket. Edward III forbade it because 
it discouraged the practice of archery. The Scottish 
Kings, James I and James III, ruled against the 
game as did Henry VIII, who made it a penal 
offense to play or allow it played on your property. 
Queen Elizabeth showed the wisest prudence by 
ruling against its play only in London City. This 
caused the game to move to the open country. 
James I of England revoked the old laws that pro- 
hibited the game and gave it his royal blessing 
and thus became its royal champion. 


The quills of the chroniclers from the twelfth 
century on were busy taking notes. Some of Eng- 
land’s most famous poets and historians recorded 
their views. English folk lore abounds with tales 
of the game. Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Stubbes 
and Shakespeare were among the writers who sang 
its praises. Samuel Pepys’ Diary 1665 gives us this 
observation “On January 2nd the streets were full 
of footballs, it being a great frost.” 


With the revival of recreation after the Puri- 
tanical purge, soccer came back with a tremendous 
surge. In 1850 it took hold in the English schools 
and colleges. These educational institutions set up 
their own rules that were influenced by the limited 
playing space plus the need for decreasing injuries. 
Watching a game at Eton, the Duke of Wellington 
remarked, “It was here that Waterloo was won.” 
It was at Rugby College that William Webb Ellis 
originated a new feature of the game when disre- 
garding the rules he caught the ball and ran with 
it. From the original game of football there sprang 
Soccer and subsequently two other activities familiar 
to most every one, Rugby and American Football. 

In 1862, J. C. Thring drew up the first set of 
rules, many of which are a part of the international 
code today. In London the following year the 
London Football Association was formed. This non- 
ball carrying group gave their game the name 
Soccer, a corruption of the word association. The 
fact that the players wore socks and had their 
stockings pulled down below the knees may have 
had its influence on the name too. 
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From the British Isles, soccer was kicked all 
over the British Empire and the world. The British 
Army and Navy played a large part in this, for the 
inhabitants of the lands where it was introduced 
were quick to realize it had healthful values for 
the participants and was extremely interesting to 
watch. 

So it was that this kick and rush fray came to 
America and found a fertile field at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is recorded that beginning about the 
first quarter of the 19th Century each year the 
freshman and sophomores would participate in a 
gruelling game. Because of the resulting bloodshed 
in this fracas the day of the game was called 
“Bloody Monday.” Many of the colleges were to 
take up the practice, and in 1869 Rutgers and 
Princeton met in the first inter-college contest. The 
resulting battle was to give us our game of Inter- 
collegiate Football. Important events and changes 
were to follow, such as the introduction of crossbars 
instead of tapes, and later goal nets, shinguards 
and cleated shoes for players, and set rules as to the 
size of the playing area, number of players on a 
team and other minor changes, all for the good of 
the game. 

In 1884 the American Football Association was 
formed followed by the Federation Internationale 
de Football in Paris in 1904. This group unified 
a code of rules that was adopted all over the globe, 
thus making it possible for teams to travel any- 
where and find the game played by the same set of 
rules. To see that these rules were carried out a 
Referees’ Association was formed in 1893 and this 
group raised the standard of play immeasurably. 
The United States Football Association was 
founded in 1913 with Thomas Cahill and John 
Farrell, two of the prime movers in the Soccer 
scene in this country. Intercollegiate Soccer Asso- 
ciation set in 1926 now has 65 member colleges 
and universities. William Jeffrey’s Penn State 
team, undefeated in 65 games shows the best record, 
followed by Panzer College with a 40 win string, 
and Springfield College which annually turns out 
top booters. 


Soccer, a sport with a capital “K” ick is the most 
universally played game in the world today. It is 
the major national game in almost 100 different 
countries alphabetically from Albania to Yugo- 
Slavia. This world-wide scope and popularity of 
soccer is indicated by the tremendous crowds of 
fans that attend the National and International 
Challenge Cup, and Olympic Game matches. Both 
amateur and professional games in Europe and 
South America are played in stadiums that hold 
200,000 people and draw overflow crowds when 


World Cup matches are held. The war did not put 
a clamp down on the activity in Europe. War-torn 
countries regularly turned out en masse to see this 
razzle-dazzle game. Even Josef Stalin with the 
Germans only 30 miles from Moscow insisted that 
the Russian brand of football continue during those 
dark and uncertain days. 

Booting down “Shinbone Alley” was one of the 
most popular pastimes with our troops abroad and 
with their return, a decided impetus has been given 
the sport over the past few years. With the sensa- 
tional showing by our boys in the World’s Tourna- 
ment in Rio de Janerio plus revived interest in 
physical education programs in the United States, 
soccer should take its place with our other major 
activities and not be regarded as “foreign.” 

Coaches point it out as the simplest sport for 
spectator and participant to understand. Being 
a great conditioner it is one which most players 
can master with ease if the proper procedure is 
used in teaching fundamentals. The first time the 
beginner plays he finds himself catching on to the 
basic movements. It is safe to introduce to all 
ages, and schools find very little special equipment 
is required in order to field a team. 

Soccer played the year round through fair 
weather or foul has even been conducted indoors 
at Madison Square Garden. When teams of perfec- 
tionists in passing, kicking, trapping, feinting, shoot- 
ing, heading and blocking, put on their tactical 
display in every phase of the game, they leave the 
fans hanging from the rafters. 

Soccer has had countless thousands of colorful 
players down through the years while many of 
these ex-booters have distinguished themselves in 
other fields of endeavor. Just to mention a few: 
Babe Ruth of baseball fame; Phil Murray, CIO 
leader; Barry Fitzgerald, of the movies; Joe Louis, 
boxing; King George VI; former British Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill; and the late and be- 
loved Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Often soccer has helped in strengthening the ties 
of friendship and good will between countries and 
has earned an enviable reputation in this regard. 
Being an international game it breaks through 
racial barriers and generates a friendly atmosphere, 
for one is not a foreigner on the soccer greens. 

The late great Knute Rockne of Notre Dame 
fame once remarked, “Here is a game where you 
can kick all you want and where kicking is a 
pleasure to watch.” If only our international diplo- 
mats would take their kicks to the soccer area and 
there “kick it out.” We would get a kick out of 
watching it and they would get a kick out of it too. 
Then we would truly have an International Pastime. 
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A PLEA FOR THE STANDARD SCORE IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Kenneth D. Miller 


Florida State University 


The most cursory review of the literature in the 
field of physical education reveals an unwarranted 
variety of scoring techniques applied to data of 
similar nature. The selection of these different 
measures of relative position is apparently based 
on no more judicious rule than the inclination of 
the individual author, and, as a consequence, results 
of various tests and measurements are found re- 
corded in a highly confusing array of scoring de- 
vices. 

A fundamental need of the field is the universal 
adoption of a single scoring system which is mathe- 
matically sound, logically designed, easily inter- 
preted, and practically useful. The high standards 
of application demanded by such criteria are not 
wishful thinking, nor do they indicate an area for 
further research. Although it is not apparent from 
a perusal of testing in physical education, such a 
scoring scheme is currently available in the clear- 
cut, straight-forward standard score. 

This scoring method is logically based on sound 
distribution theory, and avoids the unreasonable 
procedure—frequently found in other scoring de- 
vices—of forcing facts into non-factual limits. In 
using the standard score, since the zero point of 
ability is unknown, the mean is chosen as an arbi- 
trary origin from which the variations of the popu- 
lation are measured in terms of sigma units. No 
illogical bounds are placed on the abscissa of a 
distribution, nor is the origin moved from the posi- 
tion of central tendency assumed in the population 
scatter. From the mean to infinity in either direc- 
tion, any score can be precisely expressed in its 
true relation to any other score. 

Proponents of other scoring proposals claim that 
a scale range of 0-100 is easier to handle and is 
more intelligible to those lacking statistical train- 
ing, than is the z-score. It is also frequently as- 
serted that the T-scale or the six sigma score are 
simpler to work with by nature of the fact that 
they employ no minus signs. Directional signs, of 
course, do present mechanical difficulties, but never 
logical ones. And as the proper use of the sigma 
scale and the T-scale requires a preknowledge of 
the theory upon which the standard score is based, 
the arguments against the latter’s use pale against 
the fact that standard scoring will score the entire 
variation of the population, while the other scales 
mentioned will not do so. 

Any scoring method which has fixed upper and 
lower range limits is, because of that fact, a device 
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of limited value. In practice all scores falling below 
the established lower limit are assigned zero value, 
and all scores above the upper limit are designated 
100—irrespective of scaled distance from the origin. 
Such a procedure is a distortion of the facts. A 
score lying below a zero point on a scale is obviously 
not at zero, and there is, consequently, no license 
for changing its position or for arbitrarily allotting 
it an untrue value relative to other scores in the 
distribution. A scheme making use of such decep- 
tion plainly will not score all possibilities in a pop- 
ulation, and therefore is not meeting logical criteria. 

Among such implements used widely by physical 
educators are a number based on the normal scatter 
of scores about the mean. These scales consist of 
fractional parts of the area under the curve of 
normal probability, and are expressed in terms of 
sigma units. The several plans differ in the place- 
ment of the origin on the absicissa, and in the units 
assigned per standard deviation. 

In the frequently encountered sigma scale,! scores 
range from zero to 100, and cover a spread of six 
standard deviations. The assumption upon which 
this scale is used is that as 99.73 percent of the 
scores will lie within the limits of + 38, these limits 
will prove adequate for most cases. Such a basic 
axiom establishes a scoring plan which disregards 
extremes of variation which, in some fields of en- 
deavor, cannot be ignored. 

Is a scale of this nature effectual for scoring 
physical education activities? During the recent 
war years various performance tests were given at 
the University of Michigan in connection with its 
physical training program.” For homogeneity testees 
were grouped according to the Cozens classification 
scheme into nine height-weight divisions. With data 
obtained during the academic year 1942-43, seven 
of these nine classes, in the test item of pull-ups, 
showed upper range limits in excess of three stand- 
ard deviations of the population above the popula- 
tion mean. Two groups actually had upper limits 
more than seven and a half standard deviations of 
the population above this point! In applying these 
data to the sigma scale, 18 pull-ups scored 100. 


1 Used, for example, in the Cozens, et al., series of 
achievement scales. 

2 For a thorough consideration of this testing program 
see: Byron O. Hughes, “Test Results of the University of 
Michigan Physical Conditioning Program, June 15- 
September 26, 1942,” Research Quarterly, XIII (Decem- 
ber, 1942), 498-511. 
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The highest raw score achieved—27 pull-ups—also 
scored 100. Thus individuals who through physical 
ability (which was the quality being measured) of 
one kind or another were able to accomplish up to 
nine pull-ups beyond the + 38 point received no 
extra credit for their effort. Nine pull-ups under 
the 100 score, on the other hand, would have mer- 
ited a score 46 percent less. Yet the sigma scale 
is considered by many as being a satisfactory de- 
vice for use with performance data! 

A similar illogical treatment of the facts is ob- 
served at the lower limit of this scale when it is 
utilized with the same distribution. Zero pull-ups 
had no value, but a single successful execution of 
the test resulted in a score of 15. A scoring pro- 
cedure which provides 15 percent of the total avail- 
able points for one satisfactory endeavor at the 
lower end of the scale, yet which contributes no 
additional score for surpassing a preemptory maxi- 
mum at the three sigma point, is a questionable tool 
for handling relative facts in the field of physical 
education. 

Applying the sigma scale to an event with greater 
variability results in even more startling, although 
admittedly more highly colored, observations. In 
the quarter-mile run item of the same testing pro- 
gram, the population mean of 1559 men was 72.2 
seconds, with a population sigma of seven seconds. 
These data, when applied to the sigma scale, re- 
sulted in a score of 100 for a 51.7 seconds per- 
formance, and a zero score for a 93.7 seconds ef- 
fort. The upper score limit proved satisfactory 
with this particular group of testees, but the lower 
range limits of seven out of the nine classifications 
extended below the zero point score. The lower 
range limit of one group, the medium-heavy, was 
130 seconds—8.2 sigmas below the population mean. 
In practice, the sigma scale assigns to the latter 
effort the same score (zero) that is given to a per- 
formance which is actually 36 seconds better. Yet 
continuing along the scale in a positive direction 
for a further improvement of 36 seconds adds 100 
points. 

That this 130 second achievement for the 440- 
yard run is not an atypical result, when dealing with 
timed performance, is indicated by the lower range 
limits of six other classification groups in the same 
test item: 


x 
classification time in seconds — 
8 
Short-medium 100 —3.9 
Short-heavy 103 —4.3 


‘viation of 6.62. 


Medium-slender 98 —3.6 
Medium-medium 107 —4.9 
Tall-medium 97 —3.5 
Tall-heavy 124 —7.3 


Measurement assumption to the contrary, scores 
do occur, in physical education activities, both be- 
low and above the sigma scale limits of +338. Such 
scores are common enough to arouse considerable 
question as to the expediency of this scale. 

In the Michigan physical training program used 
as the basis for this discussion, four of the seven 
test items (pull-ups, push-ups, right grip, and 
vertical jump) provided upper range limits in ex- 
cess of plus three sigmas, and two other items 
(quarter-mile run and standing broad jump) 
showed lower range limits below minus three sig- 
mas. These scores were extreme only in the sense 
that they occurred outside of the sigma scale limits, 
To the practicing physical educators conducting the 
testing program, none of these theoretically un- 
usual scores were considered extraordinary. 

The test item of push-ups, for example, resulted 
in a population mean of 17.27 and a standard de- 
These data placed the 100 score 
at 37 push-ups. Five of the nine classifications, 
however, had upper range limits varying from 38 
to 55 push-ups. These scores were justly considered 
excellent achievements, but certainly not startling 
or record-breaking performances in any sense of the 
word. 

A like situation occurred in other test items. A 
right grip of 78 kilograms scored 100, yet four 
classes indicated upper range limits above this fig- 
ure. Sixty-three inches was the zero score computed 
for the standing broad jump, but five classification 
groups had individuals jumping less than this mark. 

The objections implied in this presentation of the 
sigma scale are also pertinent to the use of the 
T-scale. This latter technique, of course, has the 
advantage of placing the arbitrary limits at a 
greater distance from the mean—so much further, 
as a matter of fact, that theoretically scores which 
cannot be placed on the scale are unlikely to occur. 
The term “unlikely,” however, designates the T- 


- score as a measuring device which is not completely 


satisfactory for scoring physical education activities. 

Certainly it is difficult to justify the continued 
use of scoring schemes, however applicable to other 
fields, if they will not work in physical education 
practice. Such procedure seems especially irrational 
when a method is available which meets rigorous 
criteria and which does the work it is called upon to 
do. The z-score is that tool. 
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A COACH IS A PHYSICAL EDUCATOR; RESPONSE 
TO DUDLEY DeGROOT’S 
“HAVE WE IGNORED COACHING AS A 
PROFESSION?” 


Clyde G. Knapp and Richard I. Miller 


University of Illinois 


Dudley DeGroot’s stimulating article “Have We 
Ignored Coaching as a Profession?” (A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Journal, December, 1950), poignantly calls atten- 
tion to the need of better training for coaches. All 
of us will likely agree that better training is needed, 
but the thesis that physical-education teaching and 
athletic coaching should be separate and distinct is 
highly questionable. 

Not SEPARATE AND DISTINCT 

“Stated bluntly, we have apparently failed to 
recognize that training for physical-education 
teachers and training for athletic administrators 
and coaches are quite separate and distinct prob- 
lems,” says DeGroot. Should the two be separate 
and distinct? Probably not, for the reasons which 
follow. 

1. Varsity athletics, intramural and recreational 
sports, and classes form the bulk of a school phy- 
sical education program. The three areas have more 
in common than almost any other combination 
of subjects. All deal with physical activity, all aim 
toward physical, health, social, emotional, recrea- 
tional, and ethical development. 

2. Basic training in a broad field should precede 
specialization. Recognizing this, DeGroot, speaking 
of doctors, lawyers, and engineers, states: “The 
basic or fundamental training for each one of these 
professions has remained substantially the same, 
but to each has been added innumerable special- 
ized facets aimed at producing more competent and 
skillful technicians.” Training in physical educa- 
tion comparable to that in the professions men- 
tioned, then, would require basic education in the 
broad field prior to specialization in any one facet. 

Education in the broad field includes study of 
several team games, a variety of individual and 
dual games and activities, gymnastics, aquatics, 
conditioning activities, rhythms, intramural and 
recreational sports, interscholastic and _intercolle- 
giate programs, training techniques, health, and 
recreation. Such professional preparation requires 


some 40-50 hours of the 120-130 hours of the four , 


year curriculum. Arranging for this in addition to 
necessary provision for educational, scientific, and 
cultural background crowds, and perhaps seriously 
overloads, a four year program. 
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As DeGroot indicates there is need for better 
training in coaching. However, if a coaching major 
is introduced in a four year curriculum inevitably 
some phase of the over-all program must suffer. 
If some of the basic physical education training is 
minimized, the student becomes geared to a few 
activities with probable exclusion of others. If 
educational, scientific, or cultur:] background is 
lessened, there is danger of producing workmen who 
may have specialized skills but not a foundation 
which enables one to view education and physical 
education broadly as foundations for living in and 
improving a complex society. 

3. Specialization in coaching, without adequate 
education in other aspects of physical education, 
tends to emphasize highly competitive varsity 
sports to the detriment of a program in which all 
or most of the students may participate actively. 
It seems obvious that varsity sports, intramurals, 
and physical education classes should be kept in 
balance. 

4. An important and practical reason for not 
separating coaching from the rest of physical edu- 
cation is that, in almost all cases, the prospective 
coach will need to be prepared for duties other than 
coaching. Secondary schools do not employ men 
for the sole duty of coaching teams. A National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions Handbook suggests that schools should not 
permit coaching by anyone “who has fewer than 
three periods of classes, gymnasium, or study-hall 
duty per day.” 

5. Coaching has strong appeal for many young 
men. Quite frequently, however, men who as under- 
graduates have a burning desire to coach, lose their 
enthusiasm for this specialty after brief experience 
with it. Many such persons find that they prefer 
to work with physical education classes and with 
intramural and recreational sports. Equipped with 
a broad background in physical education, they are 
prepared to do so. 

6. Separating coaching from the rest of physical 
education likely would extend further what De- 
Groot refers to as “a situation in which the coach 
must produce a successful team or lose his job.” 
A coach should produce a successful team or lose 
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his job if success is measured by contributions to 
physical condition, health, determination to prepare 
and perform at top levels, of team and individual 
potentials, playing skills, “alert thinking, friendly 
rivalry, and good sportsmanship. But if success is 
measured almost wholly by the number of games 
won, and if all coaches are expected to win a ma- 
jority of games, the situation becomes untenable. 
For every winner there must be a loser. 

There is no strong proof that more coaching in- 
structions would produce better teams. Top coaches 
believe that about three-fourths of winning depends 
upon material. If this is the case, then more training 
might not help a. great deal. Some of our most 
famed college and university coaches never have 
taken courses in coaching, or in physical education 
for that matter. 

The fires that lead people to judge success of 
teams by the number of games won probably would 
be fanned by separation of coaching from other 
aspects of physical education. In many instances 
good teaching of physical education has helped 
coaches to survive after their teams have lost more 
games than rabid fans thought they should lose. 
Significant service to, and leadership of, many stu- 
dents brings appreciation and support from school 
administrators, students, and parents. Quite a num- 
ber of coaches have found criticism subsiding as 
appreciative groups gave support because of work 
with boys other than team members. 


COACHING AND TEACHING PHySICAL-EDUCATION 
CLASSES 

In support of his contention that coaches of inter- 
scholastic teams should not teach physical educa- 
tion classes, DeGroot presents four conclusions 
“which would appear self-evident.” But it would 
seem that rather than being self-evident, three of 
the four conclusions are open to question. 

Let us quote each of the three and indicate some 
reasons why they are open to question. 

“1, The combination of teaching physical-edu- 
cation classes and coaching interschool athletic 
teams is not a good one, by the very nature of the 
demands of each upon the teacher and/or coach. 
Class teaching invariably suffers.” 

Does class teaching invariably suffer? Likely 
not. Many coaches of interschool teams do an ex- 
cellent job of teaching physical education classes. 
Years of experience in coaching teams and teaching 
physical education classes has convinced some of us 
that the combination is a good one. A coach may 
be in a favorable position to teach physical educa- 
tion classes because boys regard coaches as sports 
leaders. Frequently coaches are thought of as able 
and friendly people who desire to help students. 
Class members may like the coach and be anxious 
to cooperate with him. 


If class teaching does suffer, why? There seem 
to be two reasons. One is rooted in the press of 
work, the other in interests of the coach. 

When the making of plans for coaching and the 
making of plans for teaching classes compete with 
each other for time, no doubt plans for classes will 
suffer. It would seem that what is needed is a 
reasonable load of responsibilities rather than segre- 
gation of coaching and physical education class 
teaching. Isn’t it likely that the coach who teaches 
two classes daily will have time for both jobs and 
that the coach who teaches four or five classes daily 
is the one who is likely to slight his classes? 

Narrow and highly specialized interests may cause 
a coach to teach physical education poorly, likely 
other classes poorly also. He may be inclined to 
select class activities which tend to develop abilities 
to perform in a particular sport, rather than to 
select activities geared to meet the needs of the 
class members. But coaches who have majored in 
physical education have a background of knowledge 
of growth and development and of needs, interests, 
and abilities of young people as well as fairly wide 
knowledge of a variety of physical activities. 

“2. In most colleges and large high schools, 
coaching today is a full-time responsibility and 
should be so recognized.” Possibly so. However, 
few high schools so regard it. If the concept is 
correct, rules of those state high school athletic 
associations which require coaches to teach classes, 
or do equivalent school work in addition to coach- 
ing, should be changed. 

One of the problems in interscholastic athletics 
is to improve integration with other phases of phy- 
sical education and with the rest of the school pro- 
gram. It may well be that the teaching of classes 
by coaches tends to direct both interscholastics and 
classes toward more desirable objectives. A light 
load in addition to coaching, rather than coaching 
only, would seem a better solution. 

College and university coaching makes greater 
demands upon the time of coaches than does high 
school coaching. But even in higher institutions 
coaches might well do a limited amount of class 
teaching. DeGroot seems to support this when he 
says: “It would seem . . . obvious that the head 
coach of the varsity teams should be logical in- 
structor for all sports classes.” 

“3. In smaller schools, a classroom teaching or 
administrative assignment, in combination with 
coaching, will produce far more desirable results.” 
Although there may be reasons to support this 
position, it is likely that there are equally good 
bases to support the physical education class teach- 
ing and coaching combination. 

If viewed from the standpoint of demands upon 
time, the contention would seem to imply that 
classroom teaching requires less time than does 
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physical education teaching. Isn’t a coach who 


teaches so-called classroom subjects or one who 
does administrative work as likely to concentrate 
upon coaching as one who teaches physical educa- 
tion classes? 

It is recognized here that classroom teaching or 
administrative work may offer some advantages. 
Demands upon physical energy are not as great. 
The variety of sedentary and physically active pur- 
suits may be desirable. On the other hand, physical 
education classes, intramurals and interscholastics 
are part and parcel of the same large package. The 
teaching of physical education classes puts the coach 
in position to contribute significantly to a physical 
education or sports program for all students. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Should not control and direction of interschool 
athletics rest largely in the hands of persons who 
understand the whole of physical education? Segre- 
gation of coaching from the rest of physical educa- 
tion has a tendency to result in separate adminis- 
trative units. Separate administrative units for 


closely allied areas tend to push forward various 
segments without sufficient correlation between 
them. Let us heartily endorse DeGroot’s closing 
sentence concerning coaching: “It’s time AAHPER 
takes a renewed and virile interest in that part of 
our program which is nearest and dearest to the 
hearts of American people.” 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ENJOY FOLK DANCING 


W. K. STREIT 


Director of ‘Physical Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


“All join hands and circle to the left” means 
more than a command given by the physical educa- 
tion teacuer. It means that during the folk dance 
period, boys and girls are experiencing democracy in 
action. There is no time for class consciousness 
once you begin swinging arm in arm, dipping, clap- 
ping hands—and laughter—together. 

Folk dances, traditional movement patterns re- 
lated to traditional airs, often tell a story or drama- 
tize an occupation. Some dances have words to be 
sung or spoken. As physical activity, folk dancing 
provides all of the beneficial effects. Social in 
character, it promotes good attitudes. Through 
correlation with social studies it fosters an appreci- 
ation for the customs, dress and music of the 
peoples of other lands. 

Among the American dances which the children 
enjoy are the Badger Gavotte, Virginia Reel, Life 
on the Ocean Wave, Sicilian Circle and Rye Waltz. 
They also do the Little Man in a Fix and the 
Crested Hen from Denmark, the Irish Lilt from 
Ireland, Gathering Peascods from England, Tour- 
dion from France, Come Let Us Be Joyful from 
Gerniany, Korobushka from Russia, Oxdansen from 
Sweden and many more from Moravia, Scotland, 
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Mexico, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Holland and 
Hungary. Public school children enjoy this phase 
of their physical education program under skillful 
leadership. In Cincinnati, fundamental dance steps 
used in these dances are progressively taught from 
grades four thru eight. In addition, a minimum of 
three folk dances, graded according to difficulty, are 
taught each year, giving the children a fund of fif- 


teen different dances while in the elementary 
schools. 


Just recently 600 new recordings have been dis- 
tributed to the elementary schools for use in the 
rhythmic program. These recordings have done 
much to make folk dancing more enjoyable by pro- 
viding appropriate musical accompaniment. More- 
over, the use of records in teaching dancing in 
school is in keeping with the fact that recordings are 
probably the most common form of accompaniment 
to dancing that is done for leisure purposes today 
and the most inexpensive. 


Twenty-five new record players with amplifica- 
tion suitable for large gymnasium areas have also 
been provided to schools which were without such 
equipment. With these teaching aids, the rhythmic 
program will become increasingly effective and 
popular with youngsters. 

















In the March issue, we concentrated on beginning 
square dancing and square dance calls. We were 
glad to hear that this material was helpful to many 
of our readers. Ice breakers, mixers, round, square 
and folk dances are described in this issue. 

Folkraft Records at 7 Oliver Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey, has offered to send a complete cata- 
logue of educational material to our readers on re- 
quest. The same is true of MacGregor Records at 
725 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Bob Osgood will send a free leaflet on the A B C’s 
of Square Dancing if you will write to 462 North 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 48, California. He 
also has a record catalog and other square dance 
accessories including a “third arm” which holds 
the microphone around the neck and leaves the 
caller’s hands free. 


THE Hokey PoKEy 


A Musical Ice-Breaker 


Music: The Hokey Pokey 4 Star Record 3744, Sun 
Valley Trio. Calls are given on the record. 

Formation: A large single circle, facing center. If 
the room is crowded, concentric circles may be 
formed. 

Background: This dance probably stems from the 
primary singing game, Looby Lou which is a 
rhythmic pantomine of the Saturday night bath. 
The dance appeared in the ballroom about ten 
years ago under the name of “Kokeoki” and has 
now become popular on the west coast as “Hokey 
Pokey” (See November 27, 1950, Life Maga- 
zine. ) 

Words: Verse— 

You put your right foot in 

You put your right foot out 

You put your right foot in 

And you shake it all about 

Chorus—You do the Hokey Pokey 
And you turn yourself around 
That’s what it’s all about. 

On succeeding verses, substitute the following for 
“right fott”: 

Left foot, right arm, left arm, right elbow, left 
elbow, head right hip, left hip, whole self, and 
back side. 

Last verse: 

You do the Ho-o-key Pokey 

You do the Ho-o-key Pokey 





You do the Ho-o-key Pokey 
That’s what it’s all about. 

Action: All sing and follow the instructions given 
in the verse. On the chorus each one will strut 
and give his own interpretation of the “Hokey 
Pokey” as he turns completely around in place. 
For the finale, bend forward and touch the floor 
with finger tips and repeat. Kneel on both knees 
and slap the floor with the hands while singing 
the last line. 


PROMENADE MIXER 


Music: Any good march. 

Formation: Large circle of couples facing counter 
clockwise, in Varsouvienne position. 

Action: Beginning with outside foot, take 
ee re er rrr 2 Meas. 
Both make 1% turn and continue in 
counter-clockwise direction with four 
Se EINE 05 Oks Sears ewes 2 Meas. 
Move four steps forward (clockwise).. 2 Meas. 
One-half turn and continue in clockwise 
direction with 4 steps backward....... 2 Meas, 


8 Meas. 
With inner hands joined, balance side- 
ward away from partner and sideward 
CONNIE OIE oss ois v'ds ote Sarees nus 2 Meas. 
Lady moves left sideward in front of 
man with a three steps turn, regrasping 
opposite hands (lady’s right and man’s 


left); man stands in place........... 2 Meas. 
Balance sideward toward partner and 
sideward away from partner.......... 2 Meas. 


Man “rolls” lady across in front of him 
and back to the man behind him with a 


Re re pears oe 2 Meas. 

8 Meas. 

Repeat all with new partner.......... 16 Meas. 
Linpy LEE 


Music: MacGregor Record 615. 
Formation: Large circle of couples moving counter 
clockwise, inner hands joined. 
Part I 
Action: 
Beginning with outside foot take 3 steps 
forward and brush inside foot across in 
front of outside on count four........ 2 Meas. 
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Repeat moving forward but begin with 
inside foot, take 3 steps forward and 
brush outside foot across in front of in- 
side foot on count four.............. 2 Meas. 
Face partner with arms extended side- 
ward and hands joined. One two-step 
moving counter clockwise ........... 2 Meas. 
Release man’s left and ladies right hand, 
swing inner hands which remain joined, 
downward and forward so that partners 
are back to back. One-two-step, mov- 
ing counter clockwise ..............- 2 Meas. 


Part II 


Inner hands remain joined and partners 
face each other. Man points left foot 
sideward, point left foot forward. (Lady 
points right sideward and forward).... 2 Meas. 
Keep inner hands joined and move to- 
ward each other, lady passing under 
man’s raised right arm.............. 2 Meas. 
SA Peet Pee Pere 4 Meas. 


Part III 


Join right hands head high and do % 
mill wheel using basic step, i.e., 3 steps 
forward and brush, and repeat....... 4 Meas. 
Join left hands head high and do % mill 
wheel with three steps forward and 


MO, SUE MIME. Si cckie de cae 4 Meas. 
Part IV 

Take partner in waltz position and exe- 

tht OE SID inane sce see e enasien es 6 Meas. 


Gentleman raises left arm and lady 
twirls under his arm and moves forward 
00 ThE DORE: MAR. << acccwuk os ere wes 2 Meas. 


Pistot PACKIN’ MAMA 
Singing Call 
Music: Pistol Packin’?’ Mama — Imperial Record 
1106. 


Formation: Square set of four couples. 


Words: 

Everybody swing, swing ’em high and low 

Now allemande the corner and ’round the ring 
you go 

A grand ole right and left, walk on your heel and 
toe 

Now, promenade the circle and don’t you gals be 
slow. 

Chorus: 

Lay that pistol down, Babe, lay that pistol down 

Pistol packin’ mama, lay that pistol down. 

The first ole couple lead to the right and circle 4 
hands ’round 

Now swing the opposite lady, you swing that 
Babe around 
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Lead to the right, you’re not through yet and 
circle 4 hands ’round (take new girl along) 
Now swing the opposite lady, you swing that 
Babe around 

Lead to the right and circle 4, you circle 4 hands 
round 

And swing that opposite lady, you swing that 
Babe around. 

Home you go and all eight swing, swing ’em high 
and low 

Now allemande left the corner, and round the 
ring you go. 


Jounny O’Brown 
Play Party Mixer 
Music: Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
Formation: Single circle 
Sing: 
1. Swing three ladies—said Johnny O’Brown 
2. Swing three ladies—said Johnny O’Brown 
3. Swing three ladies—said Johnny O’Brown 
and we'll be off to London Town 
4. Promenade all—Said Johnny O’Brown 
Promenade all—said Johnny O’Brown 
Promenade all—said Johnny O’Brown 
And we'll be off to London Town 
Action: 
1. Each boy chooses and swings a girl 
2. Each boy leaves the first partner and swings 
another 
3. Each boy leaves the second partner and 
swings on to another 
4. Promenade around the hall with the last girl 
swung. 
Extra girls or boys go to the center. 
The game may start with the promenade and then 
repeated as described. 


CrrcLe VIRGINIA REEL 
Play Party Game 
Music: Any reel such as Methodist Record M 103, 
Irish Washerwoman and Captain Jinks or M 102, 
Galway Piper. 
Formation: Double circle, gentlemen on inside fac- 
ing their partners 
Action: Dancers do whatever the caller tells them 
and then change partners by moving to gentle- 
man’s left. Any of the following may be called: 
Forward and back 
Right hand swing 
Left hand swing 
Both hands swing 
Dos-a-do right shoulder 
Dos-a-do left shoulder 
Right elbow swing 
Left elbow swing 
Swing your partner 
On to the next 
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ARMBRUSTER, Davip A., and MoreHouse, Laur- 
ENCE E., Swimming and Diving (Second Edition) 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Co., 1950, 302 pp. 
$4.00. 

Swimming and Diving is written primarily for 
those interested in competition. Its appealing style 
will encourage reading with genuine interest and 
study with increasing profit. 

The young competitor will find the kind of advice 
he needs to improve his skill, the beginning coach 
may profit from the extensive experience and years 
of research upon which the authors have drawn for 
their material, and the experienced coach will find 
a challenge and an answer to many of the problems 
with which he is daily confronted. 

The authors are guided by kinesiologic principles 
and physical laws when advocating certain form in 
swimming and diving. Their techniques are based 
on experiments and studies they have conducted. 

The bold line drawings distributed freely through- 
out the book are taken almost entirely from under- 
water motion picture studies. The crawl stroke 
techniques introduced by the Japanese in 1949 are 
evaluated. 

It is particularly refreshing to find a book pre- 
senting skills so well organized and in so detailed 
a manner. 

In swimming each stroke, for example, the use 
of arms and legs, head action and breathing are 
discussed separately and then the timing described 
in complete detail. In diving, not only are indi- 
vidual dives clearly explained and profusely illus- 
trated but the beginning diver is instructed meticu- 
lously in the use of the board approach, hurdle, and 
take-off. 

There is a section on conditioning and training 
with schedules of work designed for college men. 
Suggestions concerning preparation for a competi- 
tive season and the conducting of dual and cham- 
pionship meets make this book a well rounded 
treatise on the subject of swimming and diving. 

C. WEsLEY DANE. 


BoURQUARDEZ, VIRGINIA, and HEILMAN, CHARLES, 
Sports Equipment, New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1950. 358 pp. $5.00. 

Based upon advice and opinion of many repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers and professional work- 
ers in the field this book will be a source of much 
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help to men and women teachers of physical educa- 
tion and to coaches of athletic sports. Discussions 
of advantages and disadvantages of qualities of 
equipment, how to buy equipment, and equipment 
budgets recommended for school use are helpful. 
Seventy-seven illustrations and twenty-three tables 
of dimensions aid the reader. Discussions of equip- 
ment are given for the following sports: archery, 
baseball and softball, basketball, bowling, boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, field hockey, football, golf, ice 
hockey, lacrosse, tennis, badminton, squash, skiing, 
soccer, volleyball, handball, and track and field, 
Advice is also given relative to general care and 
repair of equipment, the selection of clothing for 
various activities, and the selection of materials for 
equipment. 
Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


BuNN, JoHN W., The Art of Officiating Sports, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 388 pp. 
$3.75. 


Written with the collaboration of several other 
professional workers, this book gives one up-to-date 
information on officiating for men. The basic 
philosophy, principles, and qualifications for offi- 
ciating are given. Illustrations and diagrams of 
players and officials are helpful. The sports for 
which officiating is discussed are: baseball, softball, 
track and field, swimming and diving, tennis, volley- 
ball, badminton, handball, football, basketball, 
soccer, wrestling, hockey, lacrosse, and skiing. 

Duties of officials, officials’ signals, officials’ check 
lists, and schemes for rating officials are given for 
many of the sports. Officials, coaches, teachers, and 
students of sports for men will find this a valuable 
book. 

Kart W. BooKwaLtTeEr. 


Byrp, OLiveR E., Health Instruction Yearbook, 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1950, 270 
pp. $3.50. 

This eighth volume contains 250 articles selected 
from 1,628 scientific reports in 92 different sources. 
Experiences, opinions, and research are called from 
the fields of biology, chemistry, sanitation and other 
practical areas related to health. This yearbook 
scans the field authoritatively and presents the 
essence of the worth-while publication of the past 
12 months as gleaned by 363 reporters. 
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Health as a social problem, Nutrition and Health, 
Exercise and Health, Heredity and Eugenics, In- 
fection and Immunity, Chronic and Degenerative 
Diseases, Safety, Health Service, Family—School— 
Occupational—Community and International 
Health, and Trends and Possibilities are among the 
21 groupings included in the yearbook. 

A bibliography, an alphabetical list of sources, an 
author index, and a subject index facilitate the loca- 
tion of specific materials. 

Kart W. BoOKWALTER. 


CiaRKE, H. Harrison, A pplication of Measurement 
to Health and Physical Education, (2nd Edition) 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, 493 pp., 
$4.50. 

This revision enlarged, and improved, contains 
all the merits of the previous edition. The em- 
phasis upon functional, purposeful testing is re- 
tained. Tests for women are given proper place in 
this revision. 

A brief history of the measurement movement 
in physical education opens the text and includes 
a basic philosophy of physical education and its 
measurements. A chapter on the evaluation of 
tests in light of basic criteria closes part I of the 
text. 

Part II deals with measures of physical fitness, 
such as, medical and sensory tests, cardiovascular, 
nutritional, postural, strength and motor fitness 
tests. 

Part III treats of social efficiency. Tests included 
are rating scales, sportsmanship, social adjustment, 
personality, general motor abilities. 

Part IV is devoted to physical education skills 
and appreciations, in such activities as archery, 
basketball, football, golf, gymnastics, handball, 
hockey, rhythm skating, soccer, speedball, squash, 
swimming, tennis, volleyball, and achievement 
scales. Knowledge tests in these and other fields 
are discussed. 

Part V comprises administrative problems and 
is exemplary of the functional approach which 
prevents the text from being a mere annotated 
list. 

The appendix includes an outline of statistics 
basic. to proper interpretation of results and also 
various test scales and norms which add to the 
functional value of the text. 

Kari W. BooKWALTER. 


Harrwic, Martz, and PETERSON, FLORENCE, Camp 
Counselor Training Workbook, Minneapolis, 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1950, 104 pp., $1.25. 
This was developed for use in the Camp Coun- 

selor Education Course at the University of Mich- 
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igan. The book is divided in two parts. The first 
is concerned with group guidance and counseling, 
and the second with camp program activities. The 
book is made up as a ring binder with each page 
perforated and punched so that it may be inserted 
in the student’s notebook. Adequate space for notes 
is provided in the outline of each unit. 

The workbook will serve its best purpose in 
those situations in which at least part of the train- 


- ing takes place in the camp situation. It is assumed 


that the training will include camp visitations and 
evaluation and an observation report blank is in- 
cluded. The section on program activities is organ- 
ized both for discussion and to suggest practical 
projects out of doors in the fields of campcrafts, 
arts and crafts. For discussion and study projects 
the workbook outlines material on objectives, coun- 
selor qualifications and responsibijities, understand- 
ing the camper and his fundamental desires, age 
characteristics, etc. 

Although it does not contain any new approach 
the book should be a valuable addition in outlining 
the essential materials to be taught in a counselor 
training course. 


REYNOLD E. CArLson. 


HICKMAN, CLEVELAND PENDLETON, Physiological 
Hygiene, Third Edition, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. 557 pp. $3.85. 


Those who have used the previous editions will 
find the third edition has been brought up-to-date 
in the various phases of materials and that reading 
references have been added. The contents are read- 
able and include discussions on the various systems 
of the body, common infectious diseases, water sani- 
tation, influence of drugs and narcotics upon health, 
and the general health program. The appendix in- 
cludes first aid suggestions, suggested topics for 
student papers, and an excellent glossary. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


MEISSNER, WILHELMINE, and MEvErs, ELIzABETH 
YEEND, Basketball for Girls, Revised Edition, 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1950. 89 pp. 
$1.50. 

This new edition brings the materials involved 
in the first edition up-to-date and in line with the 
new rules changes. There is special material on the 
limited dribble. New diagrams (146 in all) of 
techniques, practices, and floor plays are well 
chosen and are well drawn. The material is suit- 
able for the teacher and the player and will be 
found especially useful by the beginning teacher 
of basketball for girls. 


CaroLyN W. BooKWALTER. 
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Boy Scouts or AMERICA, Camp Sites and Facilities 
(No. 3679) New York, Boy Scouts of America, 
1950, 90 pp., $2.50. 

A complete guide to successful camp site develop- 
ment for camp planners, camp directors, and staffs, 
engineers, architects, and scout executives. 

Its chapters deal with Water Supply, Sewage 
and Garbage Disposal, Program Facilities, Aquatic 
Facilities, Roads and Trails, Buildings, Buildings 
and Land Management. 

The principles, procedures, purposes, and types 
for camps and sites are helpful. 

Sealed drawings and sketches are profuse through- 
out the book. Standards and specifications are given 
for many features. 

This book should be a must in every Council 
and a source in courses on facilities. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


DoueErTy, KEN, “Billy Hayes on Distance Run- 
ning”, The Athletic Journal, 31:7, March, 1951, 
pp. 12-14, 52-53. 

Mr. Doherty, track coach at the University of 
Pennsylvania, pays a well deserved tribute to the 
late E. C. “Billy” Hayes who was without a peer 
as a distance coach while guiding the teams of 
Indiana University. 

No man in America has understood the problems 
of distance runners as well or contributed as much 
to progress in this area of track and field athletics. 
The list of champion middle and long distance men 
which accompanies this article is astounding when 
one considers the short period of time in which 
they were developed. Fourteen national champions 
in running events only, during nineteen years, 
seems almost impossible today. 

Track coaches throughout the country should be 
indebted to Mr. Doherty for compiling the splendid 
techniques and ideologies of “Billy” Hayes, which 
are just as sound today as they were during the 
thirties and early forties when Mr. Hayes was 
compiling his great record. 

Date A. Lewis. 


FoGLEMAN, Harry, “Suggestions for an Inter- 
collegiate Tennis Program”, The Athletic Journal, 
31:7, March, 1951, pp. 18-21, 32. 

This outstanding article was written by the 
varsity tennis coach at the University of Florida, 
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where the author has had unusual success with 
his tennis teams. The article deals primarily with 
suggested rules and regulations to govern inter- 
collegiate tennis. 

The splendid ideas suggested to govern play in 
dual meets and conference tournaments may or may 
not fit exactly the needs of intercollegiate tennis 
throughout the country. However, if they are used 
as a guide, it is believed that tennis in hundreds 
of institutions of higher learning will receive a 
much needed stimulus. It will assist in the de- 
velopment of the all-important individual and team 
spirit that is required if intercollegiate tennis is to 
assume its justifiably eminent position in the world 
of sports. 

Date A. LEwis. 


GEESMAN, STERLING: “Baseball-Softball Skills Con- 
tests”; Scholastic Coach, 20:6, February, 1951, 
pp. 22, 24. 

It is always interesting to read an article such 
as this, wherein new adaptations of old ideas are 
presented along with new approaches to skills 
testing in various sports activities. In this article, 
the author has outlined several skills tests and 
has included diagrams and specific directions for 
the administration and scoring of same. Tests 
presented for consideration by the reader are: 
Pitch For Accuracy, Throw For Accuracy, Dis- 
tance Throw For Accuracy, Throw For Distance, 
Catcher’s Throw To Second Base For Accuracy, 
Bat For Distance, Throw and Catch, Fungo Hit 
For Distance, Fungo Hit for Accuracy, Catching 
Fly Balls, Fielding Ground Balls, and Base Run- 
ning For Speed. 

The writer stresses the possibility of utilizing 
these tests in a skills-game approach wherein moti- 
vation is strong and satisfaction inherent in per- 
formance. 

N. G. LEHSTEN. 


Jounson, Warren, “Health Guidance Through 
Athletics and Physical Education,” The Journal 
of School Health. 21:2, February, 1951, pp. 70- 
74. 

It is the thesis of the author that athletics and 
physical education provide a natural setting for 
individual and group guidance in health which 
can be found in few school activities. In developing 
this thesis, various examples are suggested. 
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There is no thought of supplanting the regular 
health instruction nor of crowding extraneous ma- 
terial into an already full program. The emphasis 
here is on taking advantage of natural situations 
as they afford the opportunity for guidance. 

J. K. Rasx. 


KENNEY, H. E. and Srepier, A. H., “Flickerball 
—The Passing Game’, Athletic Journal, 31:2, 
October, 1950, 34 pp., 45-48. 

The authors, who are members of the physical ed- 
ucation department at the University of Illinois, 
developed this game due to the inadequacy of touch 
football in supplying each boy with a chance to 
catch and pass the ball. The game is played with 
a regulation football and its objective is to advance 
the ball by passing to a position from which a goal 
may be attempted. 

Any player on either team can handle the ball 
at any time. The ball can be advanced only by 
passing. Players cannot run forward with the ball 
but may run laterally or in a backward motion. 
No body contact is allowed and with refinement 
the game is an extremely fluid sport in which 
lightening passes, sudden starts and stops, and 
rather close man to man play predominates. 

For outdoor play seven players are used on each 
side. If the game is played indoors five players are 
used. The scoring objective is to pass the ball into 
a target with a two by three foot rounded rec- 
tangular hole in it. Each goal counts two points. 
A free throw from mark thirty feet in front of 
target counts one point. The game is played in 
two twenty minute halves. 

This game merits serious consideration by the 
physical educator in that it provides development 
in the throwing and passing of a football, beyond 
that which is found in touch football. 

Date A. Lewis. 


KUECHLER, JAMEs R.: “Home-Made Track Gear”; 
Scholastic Coach, 20:5, January, 1951, pp. 26, 
59. 


Here is a timely article which certainly will strike 
a familiar note with the athletic administrator since 
it drives home the point that is often overlooked 
in the course of dealing with problems concerning 
the use and care of athletic equipment, namely that 
within your own school there exist resources which 
can be utilized toward the construction and main- 
tenance of specific types of athletic equipment, 
particularly in the area of track and field. 

The author gives a clear description of the 
manner in which he tackled the problem of creating 
additional track equipment within his school, and 
he writes specifically concerning the construction 
of home-made hurdles, jumping and vaulting stand- 
ards, shot put toe-band, and starting blocks. There 
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are some helpful hints concerning the “little things” 
connected with equipment construction . . . it 
makes one give some thought to what he might 
be able to do in his particular situation wherein 
limited budgets and spiraling costs have created 
a problem inadequate of quality or amount of 
track equipment. 
N. G. LEHSTEN. 


Patty, Wittarp WALTER, “Preliminary Construc- 
tion Principles Relating to Health Education 
Tests.” The Journal of School Health, 20:8, 
October, 1950, pp. 226-231. 


This article is intended to be of special utilitarian 
significance to the teacher constructing tests for 
his own classes. 

In discussing validity and reliability as essential 
principles of health education test construction 
some basic factors affecting each are considered. 
Some characteristics affecting reliability are: direc- 
tions, understandable form of test items and sec- 
tions, test length, legibility, and objective scoring. 
Some characteristics affecting validity are scope, 
health, authenticity, balance, significance, phrase- 
ology, and statistical manipulation. 

Special emphasis is placed on the importance of 
securing true measure of health education achieve- 
ment. 

J. K. Ras. 


SHAFFER, THomAs E., “Examination and Evalua- 
tion of High School Athletes”, The Journal of 
School Health, 21:2, February, 1951, pp. 51-61. 
The article is of special interest to examining 

physicians but coaches and other physical educa- 
tion instructors can profit from it by gaining a 
greater appreciation of and respect for a well con- 
ducted examination. It points out some essential 
phases of the examination and warns against un- 
warranted restrictions based on unconfirmed sus- 
picions of impaired health. 

The value of testing recoverability is emphasized 
but this should only be done after preliminary ex- 
amination and approval for such tests. The author 
suggests that the ‘“‘accident-prone personality” may 
be on the athletic team as well as elsewhere and 
points to some values in this information being 
known to the coach. 

He further emphasizes the need for every coach 
to have a medical advisor to whom he can refer 
players when a health problem is suspected. Dr. 
Shaffer, an M.D., suggests signs of maturation to 
the point of readiness for strenuous competition. 

Physical educators, particularly those who have 
responsibilities for coaching high school athletes, 
are urged to study this timely article and to put 
the program into practice in their schools. 


J. K. Rasu. 








WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


Delbert Oberteuffer 


Delbert is a native of Portland, Oregon. He 
received the A.B. degree from the University of 
Oregon in 1923, the A.M. in 1924, and the Ph.D. 
in 1929, both from Columbia University. 

He was an associate professor at the University 
of Oregon (1925-28) and supervisor of physical 
education for the state of Ohio (1929-32). He has 
served as professor and chairman of the division for 
men at Ohio State University since 1932. 

Dr. Oberteuffer has written many articles and 
books but is best known for his contribution in the 
area of health and personal hygiene. 

He has served as a member of the research 
committee of the American Academy of Physical 
Education, the General Policies Committee of the 
AAHPER, the faculty of the Health Education 
Institute of the American Public Health Association, 
and the Consultant’s Committee on Health Edu- 
cation U. S. Office of Education. 

He is a fellow of the American Academy of 
Physical Education, the American Public Health 
Association, and the AAHPER. Delbert deserves 
recognition for his outstanding contributions over 
the past quarter century. 





Clifford Brownell 


Born in Red Creek, New York, he is highly 
regarded in the field of administration, and for 
his work with the AAHPER. He received the B.S. 
degree in 1924, the A.M. in 1925, and Ph.D. in 
1928, all from Columbia University. He began his 
professional career at Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, as 
teacher and coach. From there he progressed to 
state supervisory positions in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts until, in 1926, he was made state 
director of Health and Physical Education in Ohio. 
After three years, he returned to Columbia as 
associate professor of physical education. He be- 
came head of the department in 1940 where he 
has remained except for a two-year period when 
he served as a colonel in the Air Force. 

Brownie is a member of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Education, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa 
Delta Pi. He served as president of the Eastern 
District of the AAHPER in 1947. He is listed in 
Who’s Who in American Education, Leaders in 
Education, and is an honor award Fellow. He has 
written many articles and authored or co-authored 
several books. He is worthy of note by workers in 
the profession. 
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BLACK AND GOLD NEWS 


INSTALLATION OF ALPHA PI CHAPTER 


As this issue of The Physical Educator goes to press 
arrangements are being completed for the installation of 
Alpha Pi Chapter at Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, on Saturday, April 28, 1951. Under the 
Co-sponsorship of Guy W: Nesom and Paul Marx this 

ip of majors in physical education has been organized 
as a Physical Education Club since 1938. The school was 
founded in 1884 and at present has ninety-nine men and 
forty-one women undergraduate majors in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

Approximately thirty are expected to form the charter 
membership of Alpha Chapter and the Petition for 
Membership indicates that the prospective brothers are out- 
standing in every respect. Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity is 
proud to welcome this new group as a chapter and expects 
them to take a prominent place in fraternal affairs on the 
campus at Natchitoches. 

National President Earl W. Vornheder, National Vice- 
President William K. Streit, District Counselor Rudolph 
Memmel and Brother Homer Jones of the Cincinnati 
Alumni chapter expect to fly down to install this group. 
Brother Donald S. Brumbaugh, Alpha '49, who is Direc- 
tor of Recreation in Natchitoches, Louisiana, will help with 
the ceremonies and will make all local arrangements. 


HONORARY MEMBER J. E. (JIMMY) ROGERS 
HONORED 


Brother Rogers was honored by the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation at the 
annual meeting held in Stockton, California, on March 18, 
1951. He was presented a Certificate of Honor and an hon- 
orary life membership. There’s no one who deserves recog- 
nition more than does “Jimmy” Rogers. He has given long 
and faithful service to our profession and is enjoying his 
tetirement from active service out there in San Francisco. 


PH{ EPSILON KAPPAS HONORED BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Included in the list of those elected during the 1950-51 
fiscal year to be Active Fellows of the American Academy 
of Physical Education were Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, School of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Indiana University; Dr. H. Harrison 
Clarke, Director of Graduate Studies and Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; and, Dr. E. C. Davis, Professor of Education and 
Physical Education, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


HONOR AWARD PRESENTED TO 
GROVER W. MUELLER, FOUNDER 

The National Council of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
unanimously approved the application for the Honor Award, 
the highest award of the fraternity, for Grover W. Mueller, 
one of our charter members. 

The Honor Award was presented to Brother Mueller on 
the occasion of the Founders’ Day Banquet held by the 
Philadelphia Alumni Chapter on April 12, 1951. 

Brother Mueller has the M.S. in Education degree and 
an honorary M.P.E. degree. Among the many honors he 
has won are: Fellow, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1941; Certificate of 
Honor, General Alumni Association, Temple University, 
1944; and, Professional Honor Award, Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


He began his professional career as Supervisor, Division 
of Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
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1914. He held the following positions in order: Teacher 
and Coach, South Philadelphia High School, 1918 to 1926; 
Special Assistant to the Director, Division of Physical and 
Health Education, Philadelphia, 1926-27; and, Director, 
Division of Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia, 
1927 to the present time. He has served as an instructor on 
the faculties of the following schools: Temple University, 
Rutgers College, University of Pennsylvania, lvania 
State College, Pittsburgh University, and Springfield College. 

Membership in professional organizations and fraternities 
includes Phi Epsilon Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Chi Epsilon 
Pi, National Education Association, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, and Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


He is co-author of Games and Dances and Fundamental 
of Health and Safety. He was a member of the Editorial 
Staff of Mind and Body from 1927 to 1932 and managing 
editor from 1932 to 1936. He was editor of the special 
“R. Tait McKenzie” issue of the.Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. He was a contributor of articles on 
physical and health education to such publications as The 
School Executive, The Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, and Mind and Body. 

Brother Mueller was President of the Craftworkers Guild 
for the Handicapped, 1936-43; President of the Philadelphia 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1926-31; President of the Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1942-43; Vice- 
President of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation (Physical Education Division), 
1939; Convention Manager of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention twice and of the National Convention in 1932; and, 
three times a member of the Examining Committee for 
Board of Examiners, New York City Board of Education. 
Other memberships on local, state and national committees 
totals more than twenty-five. 


The Honor Award of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity is 
recognition of outstanding achievement in the profession 
for more than thirty-five years. Brother Mueller is known 
and respected by all physical educators in the nation. He 
has done much toward making the physical education and 
health program of the Philadelphia Public Schools a 
model for all to copy. We are certainly proud to have him 
as one of our charter members—always a staunch supporter 
of the fraternity and a tireless worker for rational physical 
education. 


SCHOLARSHIP KEY RECIPIENTS 

Scholarship Keys have been awarded to Brothers Peter 
W. Everett, Iota, Paul F. Siglin, Iota, and Ralph Lee 
Wickstrom, Iota. Additional applications have been received 
by the Education Committee and are being checked for 
requirements. 

Chapter officers are again reminded that the Scholarship 
Key for the high average senior should be presented before 
the end of the present school year, preferably at graduation 
exercises. It is suggested that each chapter go over the 
scholastic achievements of the top seniors to see whether 
they qualify for the award. The National Council will pay 
fifty per cent of the cost of the key for the high average 
senior whose coefficient average is 7.5 or higher as outlined 
on the Scholarship Key Blank. The scholarship key may 
also be awarded to all collegiate members who attain a 
coefficient average of 8.0 or better for three years (90 
semester hours). Graduate students shall have completed 
24 semester hours of work and attain a coefficient average 
of at least 8.0. 


Scholarship Key Application blanks are available from 
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the National Secretary-Treasurer at the Central Office. Con- 
sult the Officers Handbook for more information about the 
award. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


The following brothers have purchased life memberships 
‘in Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity and can forget about pay- 
ments of annual dues from now on: Benjamin B. Silver- 
berg, Unaffiliated; Clifford L. Sollinger, Syracuse Alumni; 
George W. Geoghan, Buffalo Alumni; and Albert B. 
Mann, Cincinnati Alumni. 


All members are invited to contact the National Secretary. 
Treasurer at the Central Office for information regarding the 
life memberships. The fraternity is offering these life mem. 
berships and will apply one dollar of each years’ dues 
already paid as credit toward the fifty dollar fee. In other 
words, if you have been paying national membership dug 
for ten years you may purchase the life membership for 
forty dollars.. The purchase of the life membership entitles 
you to receive all publications, bulletins, etc., for the rest 
of your natural life. It’s the best investment you can make 
and it insures a paid-up status from now on. 


COLLEGIATE CHAPTER NEWS 


ALPHA CHAPTER, Indiana University, 
Indiana. 

The activities sponsored by Alpha Chapter during the 
1950-51 school year included a picnic, a square dance, a 
fine intramural program, co-sponsorship of several recreation 
evenings, faculty-student receptions, and presentation of 
several interesting speakers at regular monthly meetings. A 
play day for youngsters in the rural areas of South-Central 
Indiana was held. Local merchants supplied the refresh- 
ments and the event was attended by a large number. This 
event will be sponsored annually and it is hoped that other 
chapters will adopt the idea in their respective communities. 
ETA CHAPTER, State Teachers College, Trenton, New 

Jersey. . 

During the past school year Eta Chapter sponsored three 
major events for the enjoyment of the entire student body. 
A concert by the Columbia Boys Choir, a wrestling demon- 
stration by members of the Princeton University wrestling 
team, and a barn dance. The chapter participated in the 
All College Revue and the intramural program. Brothers 
Pfeiffer, Braun and Lauricella left school to enter the 
Armed Forces. 

THETA CHAPTER, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Theta Chapter chose co-sponsors for the 1950-51 year. 
Brothers Robert Francis and J. G. Wolf were elected and 
gave freely of their time to assist the chapter in their activi- 
ties. Chapter members assisted in the preparation of a 
complete roster of graduates of the Physical Education School 
since 1925. The chapter has taken the responsibility of pre- 
paring and sending bulletins containing information about 
physical education activities to all those on the roster. Bi- 
weekly meetings were held throughout the year and inter- 
esting programs were planned. Outstanding speakers on 
allied fields such as physical therapy, medicine, and women’s 
—— education, were scheduled and gave interesting 
talks. 

An All-Sports Night, a social mixer with the Women’s 
Physical Education Department and co-sponsoship of ‘The 
Metatarsal Tussle” were highlights of the “social” season. 
An all day picnic for members and their dates is planned 
for May and should be a fine event. Theta Chapter is still 
in the running for the Badger Bowl, the fraternity intra- 
mural trophy, and hopes to be able to announce its acqui- 
sition in the October issue. 

KAPPA CHAPTER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

In addition to the regular semi-monthly business meet- 
ings, this chapter has had two lecture programs. Mr. Ray 
Nicholson spoke on “Problems Involved in Junior High 
School Athletics,’ and Mr. “Blackie” Blackburn and Mr. 
Henry Hatch headed a discussion and demonstration on 
“Purchase and Care of Athletic Equipment.” These lecture 
programs were open to all interested Ann Arbor coaching 
personnel. 

Kappa Chapter plans to send representatives to the Meet- 
ings of Phi Epsilon Kappa at the National Convention in 


Bloomington, 


Detroit on April 17th. Plans are also being made for the 
annual spring picnic and outing. 

Kappa Chapter is in first place in the professional 
fraternity intramural program. 

MU CHAPTER, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 

The chapter has introduced a student literary service for 
all physical education majors and minors. The aim of the 
guide is to acquaint students with athletic equipment and 
materials that will be of value to them in their work. A 
co-recreation program in the school gymnasium every 
Tuesday night from seven to nine o'clock is open ro all 
departments of the school. A fund raising program is in 
progress to supply funds for the improvement of the 
fraternity house. A raffle was held on Thanksgiving and 
the proceeds were added to the chapter treasury. A Sports 
Circus was presented by Mu Chapter and all phases of a 
well-rounded physical education program were demonstrated. 
Alpha Omicron Chapter of Syracuse University participated 
in this Circus and were well received. 

Memorial trophies honoring two brothers were presented 
in the varsity sports of basketball and wrestling. The 
trophies were awarded to the most valuable member of each 
of these teams. The entire student body voted on the 
presentations. 

Improvements to the chapter house were made during the 
year and as a result an additional seven brothers can be 
accommodated. Mu Chapter has the only chapter house in 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity as far as we know. 
OMICRON CHAPTER, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

Oregon. 

Dr. Peter O. Sigerseth, chapter sponsor was appointed 
as District Counselor by the National President. New 
officers were elected and standing committees were ap- 
pointed. Initiation was held in December and fourteen new 
members were inducted. The Founders’ Day Banquet was 
held in April and Brother Everett Irish, a transfer from 
Iota Chapter, served as chairman of the committee for the 
arrangements. 

PI CHAPTER, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Pi Chapter furnished the representative to plan the float 
for the college of Arts and Science in the annual home- 
coming parade. The chapter had the refreshment concession 
at all basketball games played at home. A free throw 
tournament, open to all university students, was sponsored 
and trophies and medals were awarded to the top three. 
Brother Dick Doyle the 1950 discus champion competed for 
the United States in the Pan-American Olympic Games held 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The chapter went all out on sponsoring the Jean Leon 
Destine Haitian Dance Troupe. It was a wonderful demon- 
stration and show and many favorable comments were 
heard. Founders’ Day Banquet, Annual Picnic and the 
intramural track meet are left for the last quarter of school. 
RHO CHAPTER, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Officers were elected in March to serve for the coming 
year. Plans were completed for the Founders’ Day Banquet. 
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A dinner-dance is planned and will be held in the Uni- 

versity Club Ballroom. Delta Theta Epsilon, University of 

Illinois honorary physical education fraternity will be co- 

sponsors of the dinner-dance. 

UPSILON CHAPTER, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

National President Earl W. Vornheder, National Vice- 
President W. K. Streit and District Counselor Rudolph L. 
Memmel attended the formal initiation of fifteen neophytes. 

Projects under consideration for the remainder of the 
school year include the following: Selection and initiation 
of pledges from the second term; election of chapter officers 
for the 1951-52 year; presentation of a scholarship to an 
outstanding undergraduate who is participating in a minor 
sport; and, the annual spring picnic. 

PHI CHAPTER, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

The chapter sponsored the sale of cow bells for the 
basketball and football games. This is not a small under- 
taking and does much to increase the chapter treasury. A 
physical education mixer for men was sponsored at the 
beginning of the school year. Two outside speakers were 
brought in to address our meetings. We are co-sponsors 
with the women physical education majors of a talk by 
Dean Schwegler (retired) of Kansas University. 

PSI CHAPTER, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Psi Chapter set up and operated the concession stand 
during the first four home basketball games. During the 
basketball season the chapter also sponsored half-time enter- 
tainment at the games. 

A bowling party was held for members and their dates in 
December. On March 6th, Brother Geesman spoke on the 
thesis he had completed at Ohio State University. The 
thesis, “Group Games and Lead-Up Activities,” proved to 
be highly interesting and educational. 

Brother Rudolph L. Memmel, District Counselor, 
visited the chapter on an inspection tour and offered valu- 
able suggestions on the improvement of attendance at the 
meetings, fund-raising schemes, etc. 

The chapter sponsored a movie of the 1948 Olympics 
and invited the students, faculty and townspeople. Brothers 
will assist the physical education department in officiating 
the Ohio High School track meet which is held annually 
in the school’s stadium. 

A Sportsmanship Award to be known as the “Freeman 
Award” will be presented to the most deserving man on 
one of Ohio Wesleyan’s athletic teams. The trophy is in 
honor of Brother W. C. Freeman who was instrumental 
in founding Psi Chapter at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
ALPHA BETA CHAPTER, Pennsylvania State College, 

State College, Pennsylvania. 

Meetings were held every two weeks with the exception 
of the Thanksgiving and Christmas vacations. A member 
of the chapter was appointed to represent the fraternity at 
the student council meetings. Brother Wilfred Collin, 
District Counselor was our guest speaker at the initiation 
held in November. Plans are being laid to have the 
graduate students on the campus attend our meetings and 
participate in a panel discussion on physical education 
programs in their undergraduate schools. New officers were 
elected in February and will serve for the balance of the 
year and until elections are held next year. 

ALPHA ZETA CHAPTER, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A Grand Reunion Banquet was held on April 21st. All 
former members of Alpha Zeta Chapter were invited to 
attend and approximately 100 were in attendance. Discus- 
sions have been held for the formation of an Alpha Zeta 
Chapter Alumni group. 

ALPHA THETA CHAPTER, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. 
John Ronning, new head football coach and Athletic 


May, 1951 


Director at Utah State was the guest speaker at the annual 
Founders’ Day Banquet. He is former president of the 
Sigma Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity at the 
University of Minnesota. 


—_ IOTA CHAPTER, Miami University, Oxtord, 
Ohio. 

Brother Will Fries received the outstanding physical 
education senior award and Brother Bob McPhee received 
the outstanding Miami basketball player award. The chap- 
ter opened the fall semester by distributing Phi Epsilon 
Kappa “blotters” to Miami students. 

In October we met with the Cincinnati Alumni Chapter 
for a banquet following the Western Michigan football 
game. In November we conducted the second annual basket- 
ball officials’ school. Men passing the final examination 
became eligible for the Ohio official’s license. H. W. Ems- 
wiler, Ohio Commission of Athletics gave an interesting 
and informative talk to our prospective coaches. 

A football officials’ course was started upon completion 
of the basketball school. In February the members traveled 
to Cincinnati to see a hockey game. The chapter sponsored 
the first annual faculty handball tournament. On March 4th 
the chapter sponsored its annual All Sports Night. Faculty 
and students alike participated in such activties as basket- 
ball, volleyball, handball, bait casting, swimming, ping pong, 
shuffleboard, badminton, trampoline, gymnastics, archery, 
weight lifting and rope twirling. 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Members of the chapter ushered for all the North Dakota 
hockey games. Sports movies were sponsored for all students 
and the response was nothing short of enthusiastic. Funds 
were collected to purchase new and needed equipment for 
our new meeting room in the Field House which was 
recently completed. New officers were elected and assumed 
their offices. They will serve the balance of this year and 
until nw elections are held. Five active members left with 
the ag Medical Company of the North Dakota National 
Guard. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER, Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

All but six members were graduated in June of 1950 and 
it wasn’t until March that initiations brought in six ad- 
ditional members. A basketball clinic was sponsored last 
November for coaches, officials and school officials. A 
dinner and skating party for members, their wives and girl 
friends was sponsored in January. Immediate plans are 
being formulated for the Founders’ Day Banquet and a 
baseball clinic. 


ALPHA NU CHAPTER, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
¥. 


The chapter figured prominently in the reorganization of 
the intramural program and the promotion of Homecoming 
Day. A campus league was organized for the various schools 
of the University and Alpha Nu Chapter presented a trophy 
which is awarded annually to the team scoring the highest 
number of points. Brother Ed Reilly was student manager 
of the intramural sports and was assisted by Brothers Shan- 
brook and Hastas. Although not in competition for the 
trophy, Alpha Nu’s basketball team took first place in the 
campus league. 

The Homecoming Day at the University of Buffalc and 
Alpha Nu staged the entire show, including the campus- 
wide selection of a queen, a crosstown parade, half-time 
activities at the University of Buffalo-Rhode Island State 
football game, and a very successful dance that evening. 

In conjunction with the Buffalo Alumni Chapter, a suite 
of rooms was reserved at the Hotel Statler for brothers at- 
tending the New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation convention in January. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Dues paid as of April 1, 1951 
Collegiate Chapters 


Alumni Chapters 
First: Philadelphia 
Second: Cincinnati 
: Third: —_ Pittsburgh 

Alpha Beta Fourth: Buffalo 
Alpha Gamma . seus 
Sigma Alpha : 
Alpha Delta Cincinnati ; Philadelphia 
Alpha Epsilon . . Detroit Pittsburgh 
Alpha Zeta Indianapolis St. Louis 
Alpha Eta Los Angeles : Syracuse 
Alpha Theta Milwaukee : - Unaffiliated 
Alpha Iota Missoula : 
Alpha Kappa 
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BROADENING OUR HORIZONS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


Dorothy S. 


| There has been for many years a group of per- 
ons in our profession deeply interested in health, 
ysical education and recreation in other coun- 
fies; or perhaps we should say in the gymnastics, 
ports, athletics, and dance found abroad. 
© In fact, the historical development of Physical 
ducation in the United States of America reflected 
various “methods” of gymnastics brought from 
ther countries, notably from Germany, Sweden 
ad later from Czechoslovakia and Denmark, while 
fuch of our sports tradition came from England, as 
id the foundation of many of our country dances. 
f fact, the folk dances of numerous nations which 
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left to right: Crown Prince of Sweden (now King Gustav II), Dorothy Ainsworth, the Mayor of 


Ainsworth 


have been woven into our programs of physical 
education have come from the various national 
groups which have settled in the United States.. We 
have participated in many international contests 
from the Olympics to invitation tennis matches. 
All in all we have had numerous international con- 
nections in the fields of health, physical education 
and recreation and over a long period of time. 
While these influences and connections always 
had as one objective the bettering of international 
relations, only recently have we seen clearly that 
through these mutual interests in our fields might 
we show the part physical education can play in a 
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Stockholm, and Dr. Doris Plewes of Canada. 
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democratic society; i.e., that we might show through 
the conduct of our classes and sports, etc., what 
democracy really means and what opportunities 
children may have through these classes to prac- 
tice democratic behavior. Also, our belief in the 
right and need of children and youth to have good 
health, physical education and recreation through- 
out the world has come more and more to the fore. 

Due to the Second World War, all students of 
health, physical education and recreation were 
largely confined within the borders of their own 
country. No longer could we visit and study 
abroad. No longer could foreign students reach 
our shores, or only with great difficulty. Conse- 
quently, when World War II came to a close, there 
was on the part of those concerned with physical 
education a great eagerness in most countries to 
travel and to see what was being done in other na- 
tions. Opportunities to meet foreigners in our pro- 
fession were provided by international games, con- 
gresses, courses, tours, etc., which brought persons 
from one part of the world to the other. Certain 
pre-war projects were revived and carried on, such 
as the Olympic Games and the women’s Congress 
in Copenhagen. 

One of such was a Congress on Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Rehabilitation held in London 
in 1948 preceding the Olympic Games. Persons 
from all parts of the world gathered for this meet- 
ing consisting of interesting classes, demonstrations, 
papers and many delightful occasions. 

The Olympic Games in themselves were a 
triumph in management. The morale and spirit of 
the young persons who were in the competitions 
and thronging the streets of London were particu- 
larly fine. 

The following summer (1949) brought the great 
Swedish Gymnastic Festival, “The Lingiad,” in 
which 16,000 persons performed in the demonstra- 
tions. The Lingiad was preceded by the Congress 
on Physical Education for Girls and Women, held 
in Copenhagen and sponsored by the College 
Women in Physical Education of the United States 
of America. It was followed by a congress for men 
and women in Stockholm and courses in gymnastics. 

There were several festivals in 1950 in Europe, 
one of particular importance in Austria; and in the 
fall of that year, the Second Pan-American Congress 
was held in Uruguay. A well organized, interesting 
and very pleasant and profitable meeting. 

It is obvious from these more recent develop- 
ments that there is a reaching out from country to 
country tor better understanding, for new ideas, 
new publications, and above all, for opportunities 
for visits and for the exchange of ideas and ma- 


Dr. Ainsworth of Smith College, is past president of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 


terials. In fact, many feel this is the time to effect 
some form of world organization. There are now 
in existence several organizations which have chap 
ters in many countries. This is true of the Ling 
Society of Sweden, organized for the promotion 
Ling Gymnastics. The Sokols of Czechoslovakig 
and the German Gymnastics Societies (the Turners) 
also have many affiliated branches and societies, 
International activities are sponsored by various 
sports-governing bodies; there are international 
folk dance societies. All of these have existed ¢ id 
exist not only to further the health and welfare of 
the participants in the particular activity with 
which they are concerned, but also to further bet 
ter understanding and friendship between people 
of the world. = 

Now, however, it seems that a new form or idem 
of an international or world organization is growing: 
up in the minds of persons interested in interna 
tional affairs in health, physical education an@ 
recreation. Could we not have one world organizge 
tion for teachers of Health, Physical Education: 
(and we mean those concerned with all areagy 
sports, dance, camping and outing, as well as com 
ditioning or gymnastics) and Recreation? Ong 
organization to which associations and individual 
might belong, and in which any country woul@ 
follow the program which seems best for them but 
all would be concerned with the bettering of the 
place of the teacher and the position and under 
standing of Physical Education in the world today? 
The need for more and better trained teachers, the 
need for research, the need for the application of 
new findings in physiology, psychology and the 
social sciences—all are international problems. One 
nation may be stronger in a certain field, while 
another nation will have gone farther in another 
direction. Surely a systematic exchange of infor- 
mation, ideas and particularly persons is a great 
professional need. 

Yes, there is a reaching out, a broadening of 
horizons today, stirrings which might result in the 
formation of a world federation. In South America, 
for example, most of the associations of professors 
of Physical Education in the countries of that 
continent have united in “The South American Fed- 
eration of Professors of Physical Education.” A 
Pan-American Federation, including Central 
America and the U.S.A., is in the process of being 
formed. 

There is a continuing committee from the Copen- 
hagen Congress which has as delegates women 
from many parts of the world. This is a loose 
federation and will be more highly organized at the 
next meeting of the Congress, which we hope will 
come in 1952 or 1953. 

The Ling Association in Sweden is also active, 
and the Central Council of Physical Recreation in 
London is doing a fine piece of coverage of inter- 
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The President of Uraquay, Luis Batelle Berres (Center), Opens the 
Third Pan-American Congress, October 1950 


national news through their magazine “Physical 
Recreation.” In fact, a number of professional 
journals are giving space to international affairs in 
our fields, such as “Vigor” of South Africa, “Re- 
vista Brasileira de Educacao Fisica” of Brazil, as 
well as some Canadian publications and our own 
“Journal” of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


All this is affecting the spread of interest in inter- 
national affairs in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in our country. It is not only affecting 
the spread of interest, but the kind and type of 
interest. 

People have been for many years interested in 
courses, tours, research, congresses and demonstra- 
tions. Students from our country have gone to see 
and study dance and gymnastics in Europe, or 
sports in England. It was a way in which to better 
their own professional background. They found, 
however, that such visits did much more; they came 
to know and to like persons in other countries. 
They found they must not just compare and learn 
skills but discuss purpose and philosophy as well. 

Now we find this last point (philosophy and 


OctopEr, 1951 





purpose) becoming increasingly important. This 
is the new field of interest. We know now that 
when we travel or study abroad, we are no longer 
accepted as independent individuals (which many 
prefer) but as representatives of our country. We 
represent democracy, and we may well have to 
explain what we in the U.S.A. mean by Democracy, 
why we have the program we have in physical 
education and what it means to us. We are in a 
war of idealogies. If we believe in Democracy, we 
must stand for this and be ready to explain and 
defend our beliefs as they are reflected in our 
programs of Physical Education, Recreation and 
Health. We find we are no longer working for 
ourselves alone (for our own personal improve- 
ment); we are working for our country and for the 
maintenance of democratic ideas and ideals in a 
divided world. It is a much more serious business 
and if we realize this, we have an important con- 
tribution to make. 

As interest in international affairs has increased, 
as our horizons have broadened, we with our en- 
thusiasm “to do something about it” have broken 
out in a veritable rash of projects, and very good 
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ones too. These, however, have jostled and over- 
lapped each other until last year it seemed wise 
to call together representatives of associations, sec- 
tions, etc., that were all participating in individual 
projects of an international character. Thanks to 
the late Frank Stafford in the Office of Education, 
such a meeting was called in Washington in June, 
1949. The group included chairmen of interna- 
tional affairs of the National Education Association, 
the AAHPER, the American Academy, the College 
Men’s Association, the College Women’s Associa- 
tion, the Pan-American Institute, the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, the American School Health Association, the 
Continuing Committee of the 1949 Copenhagen 
Congress, and the Committee on Aid to Foreign 
Physical Education. 

These people met and, after hearing some excel- 
lent talks from persons concerned with educational 
exchange and international relations, formed “The 
Joint Council on International Affairs in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation.” We discussed 
what could be done to simplify and make profitable 
the work of the various committees. It was decided 
to ask State Associations to appoint State Chair- 
men to facilitate the entertainment of guests, to 
keep us informed of foreign student and faculty 
visitors within the state. We also agreed to clear 
our projects through the new Consultant in Physi- 
cal Education and Women’s Atheltics in the 
AAHPER office in Washington, Miss Rachel 
Bryant. We also invited all the affiliated organiza- 
tions of the AAHPER to join the Council. The 
group held a meeting in Detroit for the discussion 
of our future course. 

It was obvious that not only the entertainment 
of guests, the encouragement of exchange of stu- 
dents and faculty through scholarships and pub- 
licity, but the study of different countries, the 
exchange of books, letters, the use of knowledge 
of new Americans recently arrived from foreign 
countries, of visiting students and others from 
foreign lands could give us a clearer picture of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation in other 
countries, 

So many of us in the United States of America 
stand today—tready to help in projects concerned 
with international affairs, ready to join other coun- 
tries in building a stronger program and better 
understanding of health, physical education and 
recreation. So we stand perhaps at the threshold 
of a world organization for teachers of Physical 
Education. But we know that our work in inter- 
national affairs can develop only as fast as the 
interest and responsibility of those in our profes- 
sion permit. With “the broadening of our horizons” 


we shall have a larger and more truly represen 
tive grdup in this country interested in assistiy 
our program in international affairs. There 
be courses on comparative physical education 
studies of special countries, correspondence wit 
persons from abroad. Everyone interested cm 
have a share in learning and helping others 
learn what is being done in other countries, Aj 
can share in the broadening of our horizons apj 
can look out and beyond the local situation. 

This is the most important new field of interes, 
We hope many persons will look for and seiz 
these opportunities to join us in working for, 
greater understanding of the part those of us ip 
our profession can play in international unde. 
standing through Health, Physical Education an 
Recreation. 





AMONG OUR PIONEERS 


In that first 1940 issue of the Physical Educator 
mentioned in the May issue, there were a number 
of fine articles. 


The fourteen articles, and the contributors were: 
Physical Education and Preparedness, Carl Ff. 
Treib, Occidental College; Sculpture and Physical 
Education, Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College; 
What Constitutes Negligence in the Conduct of the 
Program?, Harry Rosenfield, Board of Education, 
New York; Revisions Needed in the Professional 
Education Program, Frank S. Lloyd, New York 
University (now at City College); The New Chal- 
lenge in Physical Education, J. E. Rogers, National 
Recreation Association (retired, living in Cali- 
fornia); Health Education in the Chicago Public 
Schools, Fred W. Hall, Board of Education (de 
ceased) ; Physical Exercise Therapy in Mental Hos. 
pitals of the Veterans Administration, John E. 
Davis, Maryland; The Problem of Leadership and 
Safety Procedures, A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Educa 
tion, Chicago; Are We Ready to Teach?, J. W. 
Kistler, University of Iowa (now at University of 
Louisiana); Reports to Parents in Physical Educa- 
tion, W. H. Bowers, Briarcliff Public Schools; The 
Intramural. Program for the Small Junior High 
School, Gilbert Martello (no location given); Stu 
dents’ Conference Reports; Why Physical Educa 
tion, K. W. Bookwalter, Indiana University; 
Teacher Education in Physical Education, H. M. 
Foster, University of Washington (deceased); 
and the Layman in the Public Recreation Program, 
Harry K. Parker, Recreation Commission, Greens 
boro, North Carolina. 


These might be some of today’s problems, not 
those of a decade ago. 
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YOUTH, SPORTS AND DEMOCRACY 
C. H. McCloy 


There is a passage in Through the Looking 
Glass—that whimsical, but philosophical compan- 
jon volume to Alice in Wonderland—that always 
intrigues me. Alice was talking with Humpty 
Dumpty about birthdays and birthday presents. 
She had worked for him the profound problem; 
that since there was only one birthday in the year, 
there were left 364 un-birthdays. Humpty Dumpty, 
looking at Alice’s subtraction (which she had done 
for him on paper, at his request), said “. . . that 
seems to have been done right,—though I haven’t 
time to look it over thoroughly right now,—and 
that shows that there are 364 days when you might 
get un-birthday presents.” 

“Certainly,” said Alice. 

“And only one for birthday presents, you know. 
There’s glory for you!” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’” 
Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of 
course you don’t—ttill I tell you. I meant ‘there’s 
a nice knockdown argument for you.’ ” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knockdown 
argument,’ ” Alice objected. 

“When J use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in 
a rather scornful tone, “It means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

Sometimes I think that the word “democracy” 
is that kind of a word: it seems to be used by so 
many people, with so many different meanings. It 
is the kind of word that a friend of mine once 
called “an omnibus word”—‘“Because,” said he, 
“it carries so many unknown passengers.” 

To some, the word “democracy” in education 
means that the children run the school—What 
shall we do today, children?” 

To others, it means that teachers and children 
plan together—if it can be called planning in some 
of these situations where teacher and children just 
sit down and act on the first random thought ex- 
pressed by some semi-interested child. 

To some, it means—especially in connection with 
sports—that everyone has an equal opportunity 
to “make the team”—except, of course, in those 
communities where we do not like an individual’s 
race or religion! 

Perhaps it will help to decide what democracy #s 
by a statement of what it is mot. I quote from 
Professor Foerster.1 “Under various non-demo- 
cratic forms of government which have arisen in 


1Norman Foerster, the American State University: 
Its Relation to Democracy, The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937. pp. 200-1. 

the present century, the education of citizens is 
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something very different: it is the shaping of cells 
in the social organism (rather than the education 
of men and women). The aim of such education 
is to secure mechanical regimentation, rather than 
personal development, to produce a society com- 
posed of fragments, rather than a society composed 
of persons. Fragments, it is conceived, are less 
than the whole. Cells are inferior to the organism, 
individuals are significant only as parts of society. 
To this collectivistic view—which rests upon a 
naturalistic basis—the answer of democracy is that 
the individual, while realized only in society, is 
both the source and the end of society. Whatever 
the dependence of man upon the social organiza- 
tion, man is superior to the social organization— 
an affirmation which must rest finally on humanistic 
or religious basis.” 

In the past, I have discussed this question of 
the relationship of sports to democracy.? There, 
I pointed out the usefulness of the program of 
sports and athletics—constructively used—in the 
democratic curriculum, and illustrated it by a num- 
ber of points. 

1. Athletics teaches that each individual works 
for the good of the whole, rather than primarily 
for his own good. It centers all of the efforts of 
the team on one common aim, yet its laws and 
organization are elastic enough to give large lati- 
tude to individuality in form and method. It 
shows the pussibility of scientific organization in a 
democracy without tyranny or interference with the 
personal initiative or resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidual. 

2. There are concerted action and team play, 
yet there is the individual emphasis which gives 
the consciousness that democracy is an organiza- 
tion, not simply a codrdination of unrelated inde- 
pendent units, nor yet a lifeless machine. Under 
an educational procedure, each individual shares in 
determining the will and actions of the whole, but 
the will of the whole must then be operative in each 
individual. (In many of our varsity sports pro- 
grams, this participation of the individual player 
in the determining of the whole in action is con- 
spicuously absent.) Sports teach that the spirit 
of democracy is inter-dependence, not independence. 

3. The athletic game trains in the aristocracy 
of the man who can render the greatest service. 
The captain—under democratic procedure — is 


Dr. McCloy is professor of physical education at the 
State University of Iowa, a past president of our national 
association and a Phi Epsilon Kappan. ° 

2C. H. McCloy, Philosophical Bass for Physical 
Education, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1940, 
Chapter 8. 
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chosen by popular vote, not by birth. He is, or 
should be, ruler in his group while the game is in 
progress, and yet is subject to the choice of the 
group, and to recall. 

4. The athletic game affords full and equal up- 
portunity to all, and emphasizes the duty of all 
to develop what they have and to try to make it 
of use, yet it makes full use of the powers of the 
most efficient. It develops leaders from the effi- 
cient, rather than from those who possess only 
willingness. 

5. Athletics will develop loyalty of a sacrificing, 
dynamic kind. This is loyalty that is not blind to 
the faults of the group, but is faithful in reclaim- 
ing the group from its faults. Such individuals 
have courage in defeat, and at critical times do 
things that were not before possible. 

Athletic sports will also develop loyalty to lead- 
ers, a loyalty that will undergo prolonged discipline 
for the good of the whole, and will support the 
chosen leader in his system of play—yet it is all 
so organized that individual initiative is not lost. 

6. Athletics develops the spirit of service; it is 
an activity in which the participant gives more than 
he gets, and he gives for an ideal, an institution, 
for a group, and not just for himself. 

7. Athletics teaches how to use the spirit of 
competition for the benefit of both parties, and 
not simply for the victory of one party over the 
other. 

8. Athletics teaches the observance of law— 
for the rules of the game are the laws of the game. 
It teaches this observance because these rules 
should be observed, not because of fear of punish- 
ment. Sportsmanship is really the spirit of the 
Golden Rule, stated in both its positive or Chris- 
tian form, and its negative or Confucian form. 

9. Athletics, well conducted, develops respect 
for those in authority; the feeling that the judge 
is to be considered honest, and his decision to be 
respected. In cases where a higher tribunal is 
provided, decisions may be carried to the higher 
authorities, according to the rules, but that de- 
cision is then final and must be supported, even 
though it may be felt by some not to be in accord 
with the facts. The foundations of all law in a 
democracy is the support of the courts by public 
opinion. 

10. Athletics develops a spirit of unity, and 
class distinctions are forgotten in the light of a 
common task. 


All of this sounds educational and is, I believe 
true, but I believe that we need to probe a bit 
deeper. These things are true only where partici- 
pation in sports is for the benefit of all, and is, at 
heart, basically sound and honest. 

Many years ago, Thomas Jefferson—one of the 


great exponents of an ideal form of democracy— 
stated his belief that we would have real democracy 
only when it was based on two major elements: 
virtue, and talent. In Jefferson’s day, only a small 
minority of the people were educated. Jefferson, 
therefore, believed—-because of the fact that so few 
people possessed an education—that only those who 
were really qualified (who had talent) should 
frame and execute the laws: that government by 
the people should be by chosen representatives 
of the people. (He emphatically did not mean 
government by the pressure groups of our industrial 
and commercial age.) 

Today, with the increasing complexity of the 
organization of our society, it becomes more and 
more important that every citizen who is a voter 
shall be educated both in the theory and practice 
of the best ideals of our democracy—and this 
means that he must understand what is meant by 
both virtue and talent. Jefferson had a real belief 
in the people. He stated, “I had rather be the 
victim of occasional infidelities, than relinquish my 
general confidence in the honesty of man.” 

In 1828, Andrew Jackson won the election to 
the Presidency, and inaugurated an era of equali- 
tarianism and exploitation, and began a period of 
“democracy” in which the Democratic party be 
came a mutual profit society, and despotism threat- 
ened to subvert the stability of freedom. His 
leadership was competent, but undisciplined and 
despised tradition—and strangely resembled much 
of the governmental practice of the shadier ele- 
ments in our country today. 

To quote again from Foerster;* “Both Jefferson 
and Jackson were brought up on the frontier, but 
whereas Jefferson later acquired standards, Jack- 
son remained intellectually and ethically raw. The 
one had tempered equality with quality; the other 
was satisfied with quality alone. The one had 
wished to retain the aristocratic principle within 
democracy; the other wished to destroy that prin- 
ciple and give democracy free reign. The one had 
reflected the caution of the founders; the other 
reflected the recklessness of the frontier. The one 
had insisted upon the guidance of the majority by 
talents—virtue and intelligence; the other insisted, 
simply, upon the rule of the majority—the force 
of numerical quantity.” 

To quote again from Foerster:* “No society can 
be better than the individuals who compose it, and 
none of the individuals who compose it can be- 
come better without self discipline. Reform, like 
charity, begins at home. . . . There is no way to 
assure the dominance of wisdom over folly for 
the means of social control, such as legal and edu- 


3 Tbid., p. 21. 
4 Ibid, p. 229. 
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cational institutions, may come into the hands of 
either the wise or the foolish. All we can say is 
that a society will be wise if enough of the indi- 
viduals who compose it are wise, and that it will 
move toward wisdom in proportion as its naturally 
superior persons, or leaders, are moving in that 
direction, for in the end everything depends upon 
leaders and followers example and imitation.” I 
believe that applies most profoundly to sport. 

In the light of some of these statements let us 
look at our problem again. It is not enough that 
we offer opportunity to participate, or that we have 
equality of opportunity. We need to ask oppor- 
tunity for what? I’m afraid that a great deal of 
sport in our school has emphasized talent done 
rather than virtue. 

It has been called to my attention by one of my 
scholarly friends that some of the best thinkers 
among the ancient Greeks thought that the ends 
of life were truth, beauty and justice. Having had 
so much fun in life—and looking forward to hav- 
ing a great deal more—I would add euphoria, or 
that fine feeling of well-being, and completeness 
or richness of living. 

Truth and justice may mean many things to 
many persons, but among these things they mean 
to me, at least, honesty and integrity. 

Much of the best use of sports for the develop- 
ment of democracy in our youth is to use these 
activities as a laboratory experience for practicing 
what we have learned about truth and justice— 
and beauty as well. Hence, it is not enough that 
we go through the motions of democracy: to achieve 
real, substantial democracy, there must be the sub- 
stance of, shall we say, virtue as well as talent. 

A few of you in this audience will have been 
educated many years ago. In your colleges, the De- 
partment of Philosophy taught a trilogy of psy- 
chology, logic, or the rules of clear thinking, and 
ethics. All too frequently today ethics, like the 
weather, is something that we talk about, but do 
nothing about. We talk of building character 
through education, and then in athletics sometimes 
express our real feelings when, upon experiencing a 
losing season, we state that “this year I’m building 
character.” 

The athletic situation in this country—and I 
presume in many other countries—is giving most 
of us an increasing amount of concern. It is de- 
parting, in all too many cases, from its educational 
mission to becoming a branch of big business. How 
much do we build virtue—or character—when all 
of the boys who are intelligent enough to get 
through kindergarten, know that the ethical stand- 
ards of a large part of organized athletics is not 
much above that of caveat emptor, “let the buyer 
beware,” the password of much of the world’s 
business. But educators are supposed to build 
ethical standards, not unethical ones. 
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We have just seen the tragic failure of a con- 
structive and democratically minded group of edu- 
cators who attempted to build a decency code for 
athletics—which they had to call a “sanity code”: 
it failed. It failed largely because of hypocrisy of 
educators in educational institutions. A couple of 
years ago, a prominent leader in the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association gave a talk upon 
the sanity code. He expressed alarm at the fact 
that some schools paid their athletes—and empha- 
sized that this was illegal. After the meeting, 
when questioned about the not unusual, to put it 
mildly, practice of having alumni groups collect 
money to pay the athletes, but not allowing those 
funds to go through the school, he said “Oh, that 
is perfectly legal!” The interesting thing to me is 
that there is always an attempt to keep this “per- 
fectly legal” practice profoundly secret! To what 
extent do we think that we are fooling these boys 
that we are “educating” through sports and 
athletics, if they know that they cannot trust 
their school’s authorities to hold even to semi- 
professional standards. These boys know that 
it is common practice in many educational institu- 
tions to violate the spirit of amateurism and educa- 
tional virtue, by at least the following types of 
violations: 

(a) Hiring athletes at salaries often higher than 
those paid instructors—and sometimes with a 
bonus in addition—with funds collected by alumni 
organizations, and mot channeled through the 
school, as provided by rules of most conferences. 

(b) Handing out jobs paid by school funds 
for which it is understood that no work need be 
done, but that the pay will come in every month. 
(Often, the administrator has to certify month by 
month that the athletes Aave done the work.) 

(c) Putting high school seniors under contract 
in ways not even permitted to big league baseball 
—under contract to go to some given college, where 
they will be paid to play. 

(d) Importing athletes from distant parts of 
the country to compete with local talent, and thus 
eliminating equality of opportunity for members 
of the normal student body of the institution. 

(e) These students hear constantly—or read in 
the newspapers—pious statements by athletic lead- 
ers about the character building values of varsity 
sports—but these same students know that those 
same athletic administrators restrict the opportuni- 
ties to participate in varsity athletics, sometimes 
to one varsity and one freshman team of perhaps 
a total of 200 boys, in a student body of 20,000 
students. If the administrator really believes in 
the educational value of these sports, why not more 
teams? Why not a ‘B’ and a ‘C’ team? Why 
not two or three 150 pound teams? Or, why not 
tackle football teams in intramural sports? If we 
say that it cannot be done because of financial 
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difficulties, we find to our surprise that it is being 
done at West Point and Annapolis, in the Military 
and Naval Academies of the United States, in each 
of which there are more than a dozen teams each 
fall—and in such small student bodies. These 
teams play almost as many games as the varsity 
teams play. If equipped on a small high school 
financial scale, they would probably finance them- 
selves through gate receipts, especially if the wins 
and losses counted in the conference standings. 

It is common knowledge that in an increasingly 
large number of institutions, teams are scheduled 
for athletic contests only if the opponent has a 
stadium or a field house large enough to “make it 
worth while.” We are told that “football and 
basketball must finance all the other sports.” 
Johns Hopkins University, on the other hand, has 
abolished gate receipts for its students at its own 
institution and gives no guarantees to visting teams. 
Teams that visit at Johns Hopkins keep all of the 
gate receipts when Hopkins plays at the opponent’s 
school. How many educational institutions make 
every effort to secure enough funds to give these 
truly educational opportunities to large numbers 
of its student body, rather than to have to finance 
it all through gate receipts? 

All too frequently, this undemocratic procedure 
even creeps into the intramural programs, where 
the intramural management toadies to fraternity 
or other social groups, and neglects the much 
larger numbers of non-fraternity students. This is 
frequently excused on the basis that the fraternity 
groups are better organized. Educators should 
not be stopped by that type of excuse. The lack of 
organization of the non-fraternity groups should 
simply constitute a challenge. Remember the 
motto so frequently seen during the recent war, 
“The difficult we do at once; the impossible takes 
just a little longer.” Probably the most democratic 
sports that we see are the unorganized games that 
we see in our gymnasiums, field houses, and athletic 
fields, where two groups of boys go out to play— 
and pay little attention to the score. The same 
thing can be said for pick-up games of youngsters 
on the sand lots. 

Most of us now know that athletics, in a fairly 
large percentage of our educational institutions, 
has gotten out of control of the school, its president, 
and its department head, and is really controlled 
by pressure groups of alumni and sports writers— 
and “other influential persons.” 

Athletics is, fortunately, not all inter-school 
sports, but here in the so-called educational phase 
of sport, we are at least stupid, if not undemocratic, 
for we promote in our schools primarily sports 
that have little or no carry-over value. How many 
of our college graduates, for example, will continue 
to play touch football, basketball, or volleyball? 
How many will continue to swim—when there are 


almost no swimming pools in the smaller com. 
munities and grossly inadequate numbers in the 
larger communities? Contrast our paucity 9 
facilities for carrying on such sports activities with 
the vast number of athletic and gymnastic clubs 
of other countries. Sweden, with about the popy. 
lation of New York City, has 2,800 gymnastic 
clubs alone—with an average membership of 1,00) 
adults, Little Uruguay, with the whole county 
having a population of less than that of Phil, 
delphia, yet has 2,500 athletic and gymnastic clubs 
To the speaker, democracy implies opportunity 
for all, not simply for a few representatives. The 
emphasis should not be all on organization and 
who is to win the league trophies, with absolu 
no thought on the preparation for the building of 
ethical standards. Most of our athletic democracy 
seems to have run largely to the emphasis on talent 
and almost none to an emphasis on virtue. This 
is apt to build the kind of “virtue” that has been 
so deplorably evident in the news in recent weeks 
of much of our governmental conduct. I should 
like, therefore, to emphasize that until sports em 
phasize virtue to at least as great an extent as it 
does talent, that sports for our use will not be 
conspicuous as developers of the kind of democracy 
that we as educators should seek. 

I should hasten to say that this is true also in 
many other aspects of education—though in most 
of the other branches, the big business side has 
not been so highly developed. One looks in vain 
for evidence of a great deal of emphasis upon the 
teaching of ethics and virtue in our secondary 
school and college education. The one course on 
ethics, safely hidden in the department of philos- 
ophy, is apt to have one of the smaller classes in 
the school—and is. most probably absent entirely 
from the secondary school curriculum. 

A good part of the reason for some of this is 
found in the examples of our educators. Even at 
a National Convention like this one, health habits 
are sometimes as conspicuous by their absence a 
by their presence. I would be willing to beta 
sizable sum that an investigation of the exercise 
habits of physical educators and coaches who are 
over 40 years of age would find a very small 
minority who practice what they preach. Some 
times coaches, physical education teachers, and 
athletic administrators are also bad examples o 
the virtues of honesty and integrity in the conduc 
of sports. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry to have to conclude this 
paper without giving three cheers for the almost 
perfect democracy of sports for our youth, but! 
happen to believe that as now conducted in very 
many high places, it is a democracy of talent, ut 
democratically selected, and without admixture d 
any conspicuous amount of virtue. But I am als 
happy to say that I believe that there is a lot of 
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virtuous democracy in sports in many schools— 
mostly small ones. 

I personally believe that the total interschool 
athletic situation at present is a decidedly un- 
healthy one, and that until we educators “get 
religion” and have intestinal fortitude enough to 
do something about it, that while we can continue 
to talk about “sports as builders of democracy”— 
we shall have to continue to recognize that as used 
in this sense, it is a word that, to quote Humpty 
Dumpty “means anything we choose it to mean”— 
almost anything but democracy. 

Is the situation hopeless? I don’t believe so. 
Most athletic administrators and other educators 
are basically honest, but are under terrific pres- 
sures; but I think that educational administrators, 
physical educators and administrators of athletics 
are going to have to do much more clear thinking. 
We must define and analyze our terms much better 
—as I have tried to do here in respect to democ- 
racy. We need to establish our objectives and 
goals—on the basis of what is best for the indi- 
vidual students and not solely on the basis of what 
is best for gate receipts. I think that too fre- 
quently our thinking has been directed into un- 
critical channels, characterized primarily by accept- 
ance of things-as-they-are, rather than that of 
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things-as-they-ought-to-be. It is not enough, I 
feel, simply to talk about a movement of reform. 
The reformer, like the social scientist, usually 
wants control of other men—by himself. I believe 
that primarily the need is not so much for control 
as for self discipline through education; and re- 
form, like charity, begins at home. I think that 
there is no reason to believe that leaders in the 
field of physical education and sport, are any less 
idealistic, basically, than educators in any other 
field, even that of religion. We often, however, 
confuse ideals with expediency. I see no reason 
to believe that groups such as this cannot, or will 
not, concern themselves with basic values, rather 
than actualities; with what ought to be rather than 
solely with what is—to the end that through sports 
we may achieve an almost ideal laboratory course 
in the kind of democracy that will emphasize virtue 
equally with talent; that will seek truth, beauty, 
and justice—and that therefore will result in 
euphoria—that feeling of a life well lived, which 
has accumulated down through the years an abid- 
ing bank account of wholesome character—and 
democracy. 


—A paper given last spring at the Detroit 
meeting of our national association. 





REFEREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A satisfactory referee, 

About whose head a halo shines, 
Whose merits rate reporters’ lines. 
One who calls them as they are 
And not as I should wish, by far. 


A gent who leans not either way, 

But lets the boys decide the play; 

A guy who’ll sting the coach who yaps, 
From Siwash Hi or old Mellsaps. 
Poems are made by fools like me 

But only God could referee. 


Walter Fudjah, Jr. 
The Coach 





NOSE: The part of the human body that shines, 
stubs, snoops and sneezes.—Acid Fumes. 
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MODERN? 


Methuselah ate what he found on the plate 
And never as people do now, 

Did he note the amount of the caloric count— 
He ate because it was chow. 2 
He wasn’t disturbed as at dinner he sat 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 

To think it was lacking in lime or in fat 

Or a couple of vitamins shy. 

He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 

Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy dessert, 
And he lived over nine hundred years. 


—Anonymous 





Today’s Chuckle 


A man’s mother-in-law is a relative and always 
on his wife’s side—The Aluminator. 











PHI EPSILON KAPPA SALUTES 


Those individuals responsible for the Physical 
Educator— 

C. O. Jackson, the editor, who is starting his 
second year in this capacity, after serving a number 
of years as a contributing editor. He is a professor 


of physical education at the University of Illinois. 





K. W. Bookwalter, former editor, now in charge 
of the “Who’s Who in Phi Epsilon Kappa” section, 
and the two sections on “Book Reviews” and “Re- 
cent Articles.” Karl directs the research division in 
health, physical education and recreation at Indiana 
University, and was recently honored by election 
to the American Academy of Physical Education. 
He has been cited for outstanding contribution to 
Phi Epsilon Kappa, and also given the honor award 
of the fraternity. 





And last, but by no means least, the members of 
the editorial board (see inside front cover), the 
individuals responsible for the book reviews and 
article digests, and, of course, those wonderful 
people who contribute professional articles! It 
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R. R. Schreiber, former editor and now business 
manager, as well as editor of the Black and Gold 
section of the magazine. He is in charge of voca 
tional counselling and advisement of disabled vet. 
erans in Indianapolis and vicinity. Rudy won 4 
hard but well-deserved honor last June when he 
earned and received his Ed.D. degree from Indiana 
University. He has been cited for outstanding cop. 
tribution to Phi Epsilon Kappa. 





W. K. Streit, national vice president of Phi Epsi- 
lon Kappa, who is in charge of the section on 
“Teachable Dances” and who contributes or secures 
numerous excellent articles for the magazine. Bill is 
the genial director of health and physical education 
in Cincinnati, and will once more, serve as conven- 
tion manager when the Mid-West meets there next 
March. He has been cited for outstanding contribu- 
tion to Phi Epsilon Kappa, and also given the honor 
award of the fraternity. 





takes many people, giving of their time, thought, 
and energy to develop a magazine of the caliber of 
the Physical Educator, and with continued help and 
cooperation of many, it will become increasingly 4 
greater force in our profession. 
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OVERPRODUCTION OF POORLY-PREPARED 
TEACHERS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Carl L. Schrader 


I have read with great interest Shaw’s article 
in the March issue, dealing with the possible sur- 
plus of teachers in our field. This interest of mine 
is not new. It dates back a number of years when 
I happened to serve as president of our national 
association. Those were the years when state after 
state passed legislation for compulsory physical 
education in our schools. There were then com- 
paratively few schools training teachers in our 
field. The growing demand for teachers because 
of these laws, naturally jumped as did also and 
quite logically, the founding of new schools. 

Even then, it was felt that this grinding out of 
teachers to fill the gap was lowering the standards 
which the existing schools had cautiously built, by 
gradually lengthening the training period from one 
to two, to three, and finally to four years. 

The governing council of our Association was 
conscious of the growing evil and pondered the 
preventive remedy. The Medical Association had 
been troubled with a like situation in its profession, 
with bogus. medical schools springing up every- 
where, and the resulting growth of quackery in so 
important a public service as medicine. The Medi- 
cal Association then proceeded to do what only a 
survey could do, to clean the Aegean stable, by 
finding und telling who was who in the medical 
field. 

This, of necessity required funds for the job to 
be done, which our Association did not have. En- 
couraged, however, by the results of survey by the 
American Medical Association, the council ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the feasibility 
of conducting such a survey for our own needs. 
Drs. Burdick, McCurdy, McKenzie, Storey, and 
myself constituted the committee. 

The stumbling block, of course, was the lack of 
funds. We appealed to the Laura Spellman Foun- 
dation for financial aid, and were given the assur- 
ance that the requested $35,000 might be granted. 
This, however, fell through because of some one 
individual who evidently felt our cause too unim- 
portant. Then came an offer from Bernard Mc- 
Fadden of $50,000 for a research fund. The com- 
mittee met with McFadden and his advisor. The 
offer was most tempting, but the stipulation accom- 
panying the offer, namely that the fund be labelled 
the McFadden fund, was too obnoxious and the 
pride of the committee in its profession forbade 
acceptance. Thus our hopes dwindled. 

We felt then, as many of us do now, that the 
only remedy for the existing evil is a survey to 
ascertain who is who in teacher training in physical 
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education. College after college hopped onto the 
band wagon, recognizing in this addition to the 
curriculum, a new source of income. And why 
not? They had a gymnasium, and a director, plus 
a coach! By granting a minor in physical educa- 
tion as bait, the army of candidates grew by leaps 
and bounds, until now the supply is greater than 
the demand. 


Who has not encountered splendid equipment in 
high schools with a teacher or teachers definitely 
unqualified to deliver the proclaimed results? When 
one in conversation with such teachers is proudly 
told that the team only lost one game, no further 
evidence is needed for a negative conclusion as to 
the caliber of the teacher. 


What surplus of teachers there is, consists mainly 
of self-appraised individuals who do not know the 
deeper meaning of physical education. There 
really is a shortage of the type of teachers whose 
whole professional preparation has been centered 
upon the vast possibilities of physical education. 

More often than not, principals and superin- 
tendents do not know what to expect from such 
a department. If they did, they would exercise as 
great care in the selection of teachers for this field 
as they do when selecting teachers for every other 
subject. They would be less tempted to pick an All- 
American quarterback over and above the candidate 
endorsed by a school rated as qualified to prepare 
such teachers. But we have no such list as only a 
survey could provide. 


It behooves our Association to sponsor such a 
measure, and to appoint a committee to set up the 
function of such a survey would be the initial move. 
The search for funds would require another com- 
mittee, and the final selection of those to make the 
survey would be the third committee. The resulting 
list of findings would be a safe guard for the cause 
of physical education. 

All the items enumerated by Shaw for the exist- 
ing conditions are real and vital, and the aids for 
remedy suggested, a definite need. 

There is a definite lack of a platform issued by 
our Association at least none available to principals 
and superintendents, who still have to be convinced 
of the worth of our contribution to education. They 
are aware of the season’s outcome of the various 
sports, but of the achievement of the rank and file 
of the student body, they know and care little. Ask 


Mr. Schrader is now retired. He was formerly pro- 
fessor of physical education at Ithaca and was made an 
honorary member of Phi Epsilon Kappa in 1924. 
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a principal for his physical education program and 
he will show you the time schedule. If he has no 
program, you may be sure that the teacher has 
none either. The principal has the outline of all the 
other subjects taught on his desk. It is a sad com- 
mentary, but a real one. 

May attention be called to a projected program 
presented to and endorsed by the Superintendents’ 
Association, now called the Association of Admin- 
istrators? It was printed in their Sixth yearbook by 
the W.E.A. This program was furnished upon re- 
quest of that Association to our Association, and 
presented to the executive committee of eight, and 
accepted in Washington. It deals with all the phases 
of our field, and covers equipment, time allowance, 
proper placement of pupils, teacher training, teacher 
load, and many other details. It is well worth read- 
ing, although it needs revision. 


This assignment was a welcomed contrast with 
those whom we should befriend. When one of the 
foremost educators in addressing a large gathering 
of teachers, referred to physical education as “stil] 
arms and legs and good intentions” it hurts, and 
promotes a feeling of guilt in those representing 
our field. 

Why not an assessment of say five dollars for 
every member of our Association for a fund to 
clean house? The need is urgent! Why not charge 
a carefully selected committee with the task of 
preparing an all inclusive platform, to be printed 
in the Journal and discussed and voted upon at 
the next convention? 

The final product should then be placed in the 
hands of all administrators of schools and colleges, 
Our fraternity might well be the instigator of such 
a plan. 





Exercise Satisfies a Primary Need Both 
of Child and Adult 
W. K. Streit 


The answer to the question “Why exercise?” is 
simple to the child and complex to the adult. With 
the vacation season about to begin it is also par- 
ticularly pertinent. : 

Exercise is essential to normal growth and devel- 
opment of children. Children have a superabun- 
dance of energy and this is Nature’s way of having 
them instinctively exercise and grow. 

Growing children need exercise just as they need 
foot. A pedometer on a six-year old shows that if 
there is opportunity to play unhampered he will 
travel six miles a day. Children take on many 
pounds in summer camps, free from the confinment 
of the schoolroom. During the last two decades 
girls have grown proportionately taller and heavier 
than boys during the same period, showing the 
effects of their more recent participation in active 
life and recreation. 


One needs to make no apology today for the 
words “play” and “exercise.” Play has been accept- 
ed as an expression for a phase of life which estab- 
fishes the healthy balance so essential in this day. 
The school has accepted it not only because of its 
physical outcomes, and aid to growth and develop- 
ment, but also because of the medium it represents 
for expression of human desires and characteristics. 

Physical education in general, play in particular, 
is primarily an activity program. We know activity 
can be directed. Thinking, on the other hand, can- 
not be directed so easily. It is when we see a human 


being in action that we form our opinion of him, 
because our estimate of a fellow human being is 
based upon what he does, not what he thinks. 

In brief, play is an ever-flowing well of human 
experiences. We appreciate more and more that 
education, in order to serve mankind in better liv- 
ing, must of necessity be built around experiences. 
Nowhere are the experiences so human and so true 
to life as in play. 

From eight to 80 every human being needs exer- 
cise. It is one of our instinctive appetites, but the 
kind and amount we should take depends entirely 
upon the individual. It has helped most people. It 
has harmed some, especially when practiced indis- 
criminately. Every man and woman must determine 
his or her own requirements and fulfill them in an 
intelligent manner, 





It’s a Joke 


A 9-year-old girl submitted the following com- 
position on “people” to her teacher: 


“People are composed of girls and boys, also men 
and women. Boys are no good at all until they 
grow up and get married. Men who don’t get mar- 
ried are no good either. Boys are an awful bother. 
They want every thing they see except soap. My 
ma is a woman, and my pa is a man. A woman is 
a grown up girl with children. My pa is such a nice 
man that I think he must have been a girl when he 
was a boy.” Spotlight. 


Mr. Streit is director of health and physical education 
Cincinnati public schools. 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 


NEW AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN THE SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
Roy E. Dickerson 


One result of the accumulating evidence of 
family disorganization in our day is the feeling of 
educators, of parents, and, indeed, of all thoughtful 
citizens that something should be done to prepare 
the younger generation more effectively for suc- 
cessful marriage and family life. On the one 
hand there has been the honest search by edu- 
cators themselves for ways by which the school 
could enrich its contribution; on the “other there 
has been an expectancy, by many parents and 
others, mounting at times to almost a demand, 
that the school broaden its service to children in 
this area. This common focusing upon the school 
brought up many important questions. Just what 
could the school do? What should be introduced 
into the school experience and where? What 
problems would be encountered? How could they 
be solved? Is the school ready to move ahead? 
What about teacher training? Are parents ready? 
To what extent would they really support the 
school? These are very practical and difficult 
questions. And for some of them, at least, there 
are no simple answers already neatly worked out 
and ready for use. 


There is, however, an accumulation of educa- 
tional theory and actual experience which provide 
some very helpful approaches to the problems in- 
volved in any plans to make the school a more 
effective force in preparing the younger generation 
to become good husbands and wives and parents. 
The remarkable advances in recent decades in our 
insight into the dynamics of human relations has, 
to use a single example, provided much very clear 
understanding of the kind of preparation needed 
for sound living in the most basic and difficult of 
human relations—marriage and parenthood. Thus 
it has become clear that education for family life 
involves drawing upon a wide range of psycholog- 
ical sociological, biological, ethical and other ma- 
terials in supplying necessary factual knowledge, 
developing wholesome attitudes and building sound 
behavior patterns. Children need to learn gradu- 
ally at the proper stages in their development from 
infancy through adolescence many things that help 
them to understand the nature and purpose of 
marriage and the family, the nature of mate love 
and the normal course of its development, the 
process of maturing physically and emotionally 
into wholesome, healthy men and women, the pur- 
pose of courtship, the essential elements in a sound 
mate choice, the biology of reproduction and the 
lesponsibilities of parenthood. All these and others 
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perhaps equally obvious are inseparably related to 
successful marriage and family living and must be 
encompassed in any plan of education for it. 

This realistic conception of the broad scope of 
education for family life faces squarely a huge 
folly. Despite the fact that human beings are 
male and female, that marriage and parenthood 
have their origin in sex, and that sex behavior is 
inevitably involved in human living, it has been 
assumed in the past that the nature and role of 
sex in human life was not a subject fit to be in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. Fortunately it 
is now being seen more and more clearly that there 
can be no thorough-going education for family life 
without it. Fortunately, too, it is increasingly 
understood that education regarding sex is much 
more than teaching biology. The sexual nature of 
man is not even chiefly a biological matter. There 
are vastly and decisively important psychological 
and other factors to be considered. Sound teaching 
even of biology simply must go beyond naked facts 
to the sentiments which clothe them with the fullest 
appreciation of superb values and potentialities in 
life because human beings are male and female. 


Associated with this newer conception of the 
scope of the curriculum is the realization that the 
problem of curriculum development is not solved 
simply by introducing a course somewhere in high 
school with the expectation that it will, magically, 
in a single semester or two prepare students for 
family life. The school does not attempt to teach 
good citizenship in a course here or a unit there, 
but at innumerable places in the entire school ex- 
perience. So, too, education for family life must 
be integrated throughout the curriculum and indeed 
the entire school experience wherever it has a 
natural and appropriate place in the total educa- 
tional process. 


This means much that is wholly incidental and 
indirect in the lower grades especially, as well as 
the organized unit and course later on, together 
with very specific direct consideration of various 
matters as they arise in connection with the usual 
high school courses. In the nursery school, for 
example, toileting is handled in ways that indirectly 
and incidentally teach the child the correct names 
for the parts of the body involved, thus developing 
at least the beginnings of a suitable vocabulary for 


Roy E. Dickerson is executive secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Social Hygiene Society, author of many articles and 
several books. 
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later use in specific consideration of reproduction. 
Early in the school experience there is much 
dramatization of family life situations with all their 
implications for teaching the meaning and function 
of the family. Throughout the earlier grades 
many units and activities provide numerous oppor- 
tunities to develop sound concepts regarding re- 
production and the relationships of parents and 
offspring. The more obvious of these are illus- 
trated by activities such as planting seeds and 
bulbs, caring for pets, gathering cocoons, collecting 
seeds as a science collection project, and visiting 
a zoo. At grades four, five and six there are units, 
rich in possibilities, such as How Can Living Things 
Be Distinguished? What Insects Live in Com- 
munities? How Are Animals and Their Young 
Related? and How Are New Plants Produced? 

By the time the child has reached the sixth or 
seventh grade he should have developed, as a 
result of home training or school experience or 
both, a correct vocabulary related to sex and re- 
production which he can use in good taste and 
without embarrassment or self - consciousness; 
knowledge of the basic facts regarding various 
forms of reproduction, sexual and asexual; the 
feeling that reproduction is a marvelous process 
and sound conceptions about the functions of the 
family, the meaning of marriage and parenthood 
and the role of both parents. At the sixth or 
seventh grade both boys and girls have reached 
a developmental level at which an organized unit 
dealing with sexual maturing in human beings and 
human reproduction is very appropriate and much 
appreciated. This unit is placed in the seventh 
grade in the Cincinnati public schools as a part 
of health education. A study of the age distribu- 
tion of pupils in that grade in 1949 indicated that 
virtually all boys were either on the verge of 
pubescence or actually postpubescent. Since girls 
mature a year or two earlier than boys, the time- 
liness of the unit for them is even more apparent. 
In fact the sixth grade is probably a better place 
for this unit for both boys and girls. 

A proposed revision of the health education 
curriculum grades seven to nine in the Cincinnati 
schools is now nearing completion. It contemplates 
a grade by grade integration of subject matter 
ranging from the biology of human reproduction 
through the emotional development involved in 
falling genuinely in love, the important matters in 
choosing a mate, and the nature of courtship, to 
the values in monagamous marriage and the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood. 

The integrative process in other sections of the 
curriculum could be illustrated at length. A ninth 
grade course on Civics includes a study of demo- 
cratic processes in general and especially in family 
life. World History at the tenth grade deals with 
the history of the family as a social institution. 


Sociology on the 12th grade level contains a unit 
of Living in the Family Group which includes q 
study of the characteristics of the successful family, 
Chemistry provides a natural setting for learning 
about hormones and the new antibiotics in relation. 
ship to the development of masculine and feminine 
characteristics and the control of venereal disease. 
Home Economics provides so many opportunities 
so obvious as to need no mention. Music affords 
opportunities to develop some discrimination about 
trashy love songs and a taste for genuinely ro. 
mantic music. English has its obviously numerous 
opportunities to draw upon good literature—prose, 
poetry, drama—to help students to understand 
better many important factors making for success. 
ful marriage. Actually there are few courses indeed 
in the entire high school curriculum which do not 
present some quite natural opportunity to deal with 
some of the significant factors in successful mar- 
riage and family life. 

Before leaving this matter of integration, it 
should be said that there is room in that process 
during the high school years for a specific course 
or very extensive units in a course. It serves the 
purpose of providing a synthesis of the matters 
which have been dealt with here and there some. 
what incidentally in other courses. It brings to 
gether many strands of learning. For some stu- 
dents it fills in some gaps, perhaps because biology, 
for example, was an elective and simply was not 
taken. Many high schools have already introduced 
such a course. Unfortunately it seems sometimes 
to be conceived of as the complete solution to the 
problem of education for family life. Seemingly 
it is assumed that nothing more need be done, that 
somehow quite magically a student can be prepared 
in a single semester or two at the most, when he is 
sixteen or seventeen, for the most important and 
at the same time the most difficult of human 
relations. 

It should be noted that the integrative process 
is teacher centered. The primary responsibility is 
on the teacher, not the visiting doctor or other 
specialist. He may be very useful in supplement 
ing what the teacher has done, but he is unneces 
sary. The teacher is definitely relied upon to carry 
on where no such supplementary services are avail- 
able or advisable. Note, too, that the teacher is not 
expected to go outside his field. He draws upon 
what he already knows or can easily acquire. The 
biologist surely knows the essentials of human 
reproduction. The chemist needs no introduction 
to hormones and at the most nothing more than 
brushing up on late developments with regard to 
the male and female hormones. The sociologist 
must already know the problems of the family. 
The health educator is already so well oriented in 
his field tha€ he can readily acquire anything more 
that he needs. The teacher of natural science 
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already has a wealth of information at hand or 
knows where to get it easily. The one exception 
to this rule is the teacher who undertakes the high 
school course. Since it does draw upon so many 
different fields of learning he must have specialized 
training in education for family life. 


The school does face the problem of adequately 
trained teachers for this part of the modern 
curriculum. Needless to say they are essential. 
Only to the extent that they are available should 
the school undertake this integrative program. For- 
tunately they are actually increasingly available. 


The needs of teachers in service for further study 
and training have been met in Cincinnati in various 
ways. One is the short term seminar set up by 
the Board of Education for which increment or 
professional credit is allowed. Then there is the 
more intensive institute or workshop provided in 
the summer session by Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati. Or there is the full semester’s work 
also offered by Teachers College on the graduate 
level with full credit on a master’s degree or a 
doctorate. The practical difficulty for some teach- 
ers in other cities is due to limited number of 
opportunities for further training. The number 
of colleges and universities offering an institute, 
workshop or course is increasing, but the offerings 
are still so few and far between that teachers some- 
times must go to considerable expense in taking 
advantage of them. 

The school also must face possible misunder- 
standing and even objection in connection with its 
plans to expand its curriculum along these lines. 
It is important therefore that parents should under- 
stand very clearly just what is contemplated. A 
program of parent education should go along with 
the work of the school with children and in some 
cases that program must precede anything that the 
school undertakes. Parents need to become aware 
of the needs of children for sound education along 
these lines, to see that sexual anatomy and function 
is hardly a tenth of the total content, to come to 
feel that it is possible to some extent to deal even 
with that in the classroom in good taste and to 
the benefit of their children. It is my observation 
that for the most part parental objections rest 
upon a misunderstanding of what education for 
family life really is and how it is carried on. When 
these doubts and misgivings are removed the objec- 
tions cease or do not appear. It is too much to 
expect that no one will offer criticism. In the 
democratic way of life that is American we proceed 
hot without criticism but with the support of the 
public opinion which prevails after due considera- 
tion of it. 


—A paper given last spring at the Detroit con- 
vention as Phi Epsilon Kappa’s contribution. 
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Questions and Answers from Education for Family 

Life— 

How should this program of “Education for Family 
Life” be introduced into a community which 
questions it? 

Parents must come to understand what is in- 
volved in the newer concept of education. They 
need to know just what is included and how it is 
dealt with. In some situations it may be necessary 
to carry on a parent education program over a long 
period of time. The parent-teacher organization is 
an excellent group for the purpose. Many others 
may be found in most communities. Long experi- 
ence has shown me that where parents understand 
exactly what is to be taught and how it is done, 
objections are reduced to a minimum. It is too 
much to expect to eliminate it entirely. 


Have the new rapid treatments for syphilis caused 
youth to throw caution to the winds? 

The advent of penicillin has revolutionized treat- 
ment for both syphilis and gonorrhea. Though it is 
now possible to cure both of them with a single 
injection of penicillin, it must be remembered that 
many cases of syphilis actually do not yield so 
quickly, if at all. Unfortunately the spectacular 
cures get publicized and the failures do not. One 
result is that many young people get exaggerated 
ideas of the ease and certainty of a cure and un- 
doubtedly do tend to “throw caution to the wind”. 
That is a matter of grave concern to us now. The 
worst part is that so many young people do not 
realize that there is much more involved in sex 
behavior than a venereal infection. 


Is it advisable to have boys and girls mixed or 
separated in the family living courses? 

I assume that this question is really designed to 
raise the question of instruction in human sexual 
anatomy and physiology in mixed groups. My judg- 
ment is that these matters should be dealt with only 
in segregated groups. One important reason is that 
many parents would vigorously object to such dis- 
cussion in mixed groups. It is unwise to ignore their 
sensitivity on this point. More important yet is the 
fact that neither boys nor girls are ready now to 
bring out in mixed groups some of the more inti- 
mate matters about which they are curious or may- 
be even anxious. In this field it is especially desir- 
able to make it as easy as possible for a boy or girl 
to open up any matter about which they have any 
anxiety. We must therefore provide the setting in 
which each sex is most at ease. Some differences in 
the situation ten or fifteen years from now might 
make segregation unnecessary, but today it is sound 
procedure. Note, however, that the material to be 
handled in segregated groups is a very small part 
of the total content of education for family life. 
The rest of it—more than 90%, I would say— 
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can be dealt with in mixed groups and should be, 
especially when students are old enough to share 
viewpoints and opinions on such matters as dating, 
courtship, mate-choice and parenthood. Both sexes 
need the stimulation of each other’s ideas and opin- 
ions. 


Would you comment on some films for young chil- 
dren, such as “Human Beginnings” and get into 
the field of textbooks. Who are some of the out- 
standing authors in this field? 

Probably you have in mind the film “Human 
Beginning” recently produced and, I understand, 
sometimes being used for children six or seven or 
eight. It is a good teaching aid for parent educa- 
tion. Generally speaking, classroom groups of chil- 
dren of these ages are simply not ready for it. It 
presupposes a similarity of background and fullness 
of preparation among the pupils which is quite 
different from what is found in the ordinary class- 
room. 

At a later age level I think there are several films 
which can be wisely used. Walt Disney’s film on 
menstruation is excellent and must bé known to 
most of you. The McGraw Hill film, “Human Re- 
production”, is quite satisfactory despite some 
minor defects, and so is the Oregon film, “Human 
Growth.” One criticism of the use of these films is 
that they deal merely with “naked biology”. Good 
teaching involves relating biological subject matter 
to values in human sex behavior. “In the Begin- 
ning”, obtainable from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, presents some very remarkable pho- 
tography of the fertilized egg of a rabbit in the 
early stages of division. While it uses the rabbit to 
illustrate fertilization and the development of the 
embryo, it carries an excellent application to human 
beings. 

Some authorities on visual aids to teaching the 
biology of reproduction regard slides more high- 
ly than films. They point out that it is possible to 
use one or two at a time, to select from a large 
series, to interchange, and to hold one slide on the 
screen at considerable length when necessary. In 
our own school system there are two sets of slides, 
112 in number, ranging from various forms of plant 
reproduction to human reproduction. Slides are 
excellent preparation for a motion picture. Just 
showing a film is very poor teaching. 

With reference to courtship and marriage, a num- 
ber of helpful films are appearing. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films have produced “Are You Ready For 
Marriage”, “Marriage Is A Partnership” and “How 
Do You Know It’s Love?” The McGraw Hill series 
on Marriage for Moderns are surprisingly well act- 
ed by college students. Titles are “This Charming 
Couple”, ““Who’s Boss?”, “Marriage for Moderns’’, 
“Choosing for Happiness”, “It Takes All Kinds.” 

Several books designed for or suitable as high 


school texts have been published recently, all of 
which have their strengths and weaknesses. They 
include “Family Living” by Evelyn Duvall (Mac- 
millan) “Youth Grows Into Adulthood” by Jacob 
Goldberg and H. F. Kilander (Chartwell House) 
and “Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living”, by Judson T. and Mary G. Landis (Pren- 
tice Hall). A good collection by Dorothy T. Dyer 
of projects for various grades has been published 
by the University of Minnesota under the title, 
“The Family Today.’’* 


Do you believe it possible to train all ree we 
enough to teach Family Relations? 

If education is integrated into the curriculum as 
I have described the process, most teachers will not 
need much, if any, special training. They will not 
need to go out of their respective fields at all. At 
the most it will be necessary only to add somewhat 
to his work in a subject with which he is already 
familiar and in which he knows how to get anything 
he needs. For example, the teacher of biology cer- 
tainly needs little additional preparation for dealing 
with human reproduction and can easily get what 
he does need. So too with the teacher of Civics or 
Sociology or American Problems. The teacher who 
is to give an entire course must have special train- 
ing as well as certain qualities of personality. Not 
every teacher can qualify to teach this course. We 
need to make a distinction between a teacher feel- 
ing squeamish in this field or simply finding it 
strange and somewhat disturbing to get accustomed 
to an unusual vocabulary and material which he 
has not handled before. The teacher who is squeam- 
ish has no business trying to teach the course, even 
if he has had special training. I have to say to my 
own classes: “Just because you have had this 
course, don’t think you are qualified to teach it.” 
What is being done to co-ordinate the church with 

the school in the sex educational field? 

From my observation, relatively little. Many 
churches have excellent programs, but they make 
up a very small percentage of the total number 
of churches. But the situation is constantly improv- 
ing. Just recently the National Council of Churches 
has set up a Department of Family Life which 
should exert a far-reaching influence. The church 
can develop a spiritual dynamic which is without 
a peer and of the utmost importance in motivation. 
Just facts without values and motivations are not 
enough in this field. 

Note: These are representative of the questions 
asked Dr. Dickerson at the Detroit convention 
with his answers. They appear to be significant as 
a supplement to his talk. 


* For bibliographies write the National Council 


on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th St., Chicago 
37, Tl. 
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ON DEFINITIONS 
A. T. Slater Hammel 


One does not have to read deeply in the general 
literature of physical education before becoming 
aware of the importance of and the emphasis 
placed upon definitions. In one sense, it often 
appears that definitions are the alpha and omega 
of physical education. Phillips and Bookwalter for 
example, state that “What we can’t define we don’t 
understand.” (4, p. 21). From this it would appear 
to follow that any and all understanding of physical 
education is contingent upon definition. 

Many of the pressing problems of modern phys- 
ical education also seem to have their origin and so- 
lution in matters of definition. In their introduction 
on physical fitness, Bovard, Cozens, and Hagman 
state, “Not a little of the difficulty in this area has 
been due to the lack of a concise and generally ac- 
cepted definition of the term physical fitness. (1, p. 
167). On the same subject, the Subcommittee of 
the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine states 
that “. . . physical fitness is a complex concept 
difficult to define and more difficult to measure 
...” (2, p. 165). Similar statements can be found 
for many other terms and concepts in physical 
education. 

In view of the apparent importance of definitions 
in physical education, it would seem helpful for 
us to have an understanding and appreciation of 
the various types of definitions and of the possible 
limitations of each type. Furthermore, it is possible 
that once this understanding and appreciation is 
attained it will be found that many of the present 
misunderstandings and problems in physical edu- 
cation are due to the fact that we often use the 
wrong kind of definitions, or that we expect more 
of our definitions than they are capable of giving. 
The remainder of this paper is concerned with an 
informal analysis of definitions. It is fully realized 
that in attempting to keep the material within 
limits acceptable to editors, many things will have 
to be left unsaid and many statements must be 
extremely arbitrary. It is hoped, however, that even 
with its limitations the ensuing discussion will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of definitions, of 
their possibilities and limitations. 

The essential task in analyzing definitions is that 
of evaluation. In order to do this, it is necessary 
that we have some criterion or measuring stick 
by means of which we can measure and compare 
the various common types of definitions. The 
criterion proposed in this paper depends upon one 
fundamental assumption and one limitation. 

The assumption is that definitions are concerned 
with questions of the type “What do you mean 
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by—?, the dashes being filled in by a particular 
word or term. This is to say that definitions are 
concerned with the meaning of words or terms. A 
request for a definition is a request for the meaning 
of words or terms; giving a definition is an attempt 
to transmit meaning of words or terms. 

The limitation imposed upon our criterion is that 
meaning be confined to the things and events and 
relationships of the physical world, that is, to what 
is commonly called “natural” knowledge.! Within 
this area, the only valid method of obtaining: knowl- 
edge is through experience and observation. As far 
as the words or terms of this area are concerned, 
they acquire meaning only through experiences 
associated with them. The word “cat”, for example, 
does not have meaning per se. In itself, it is 
simply a sound or a pattern of marks on paper, and 
it has acquired its usual meaning only through 
common experiences associated with the sound 
pattern of marks. In this manner it has become a 
symbol which enables us to communicate and share 
experiences. Since a word or term is simply a 
symbol and not the thing, event, or relationships 
experienced, there exists a gap between our symbols 
and experiences. The problems of definition are 
essentially problems of closing this gap. 

To summarize our discussion to this point, it 
can be said that, within the conditions of our 
assumption, a definition involves an effort to clarify 
the meaning of words or terms. This is our defini- 
tion of definitions. The limitations placed upon 
our analysis enable us to measure the extent to 
which a definition succeeds in conveying meaning, 
that is, the extent to which a definition succeeds 
in closing the gap between a word or term (symbol) 
and experience. With this criterion before us, let 
us now examine the common types of definitions as 
classified and analyzed by Rapaport (5). 


1. Definition by example. If we were to define 
the word “football” by this method we would point 
to one of the objects we commonly pass, punt, and 
fall upon and say “football”. This, obviously, is 
the most direct method of closing the gap between 
a symbol and experience. It is, incidentally, the 





Mr. Slater-Hammel is an associate professor of physi- 
cal education at Indiana University. 


1 It is the belief of the writer that “natural” knowledge 
is, or should be, the main concern of physical education. 
This is certainly the case if physical education is to be 
scientific. 
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method parents commonly employ in transmitting 
meaning to their children. 

As Rapaport (4, p. 57) points out, this type of 
definition has both advantages and disadvantages. 
Its great advantage is that we cannot define fictions 
in this way. How, for example, could we define a 
unicorn or the Devil by pointing to something? 
Inasmuch as the definition keeps us within the 
realm of natural knowledge, it is to be recom- 
mended. 

On the other hand, this type of definition has 
definite disadvantages. We may, for example, wish 
to define something which is not conveniently at 
hand for: pointing to, or we may wish to define 
something which is more abstract than the simple 
objects to which we can point. One simply cannot 
define an electric current, a standard deviation, or 
gravity by pointing to something. And to this 
extent the definition by example has definite limi- 
tations. However, it is to be emphasized that, within 
its range of application, this type of definition is 
the most direct in closing the gap between words 
or terms and experience. 

2. Definition by synonym. This type of defini- 
tion involves the offering of other words in an 
effort to give meaning to a particular word or 
term. Suppose, for example, we were trying to 
explain the meaning of “rogue” to another person. 
We could say that a “rogue” is a “knave”’, a 
“villain”, or a “rascal”. Should it so happen that 
one of our synonyms already has meaning for the 
person through previous experience we would be 
successful in transmitting the meaning of “rogue”. 

It is to be noted that we succeed through the 
use of synonyms only to the extent that our 
synonyms bring one closer to experience than the 
word so defined. In many instances, we are highly 
successful in doing this, in others we fail dismally. 
It is not difficult to find instances in which word, 
is defined by word, words, word,, the latter of 
which have no reference to observation or experi- 
ence. Should we persist in trying to understand 
the meaning of word, we find ourselves entangled 
in a verbal circle—word, is defined by word, 
word;; and worde, words, word, is in turn defined 
by word. 

This criticism is not intended as a general con- 
demnation of all verbal circularity. Many formal 
systems utilize to advantage what may be called 
verbal circularity. These systems often involve 
definitions which are simply rules stating that 
certain abstract words or symbols may be sub- 
stituted for other abstract words or symbols in the 
postulational system. The point to be emphasized 
is that, as far as natural knowledge is concerned, 
verbal circularity results in nothing more than 
the creation of fictions. 


3. Definition by enumeration. In this type of 
definition, a word is defined by enumerating or 
listing other words to which it refers collectively. 
For example, carbohydrates are fructose, lactose, 
maltose, corn starch, potato starch, cellulose, etc. 
—the “etc.” serving to indicate that the collection 
included in the word “carbohydrates” has not been 
exhausted. To take an example from physical edu- 
cation, we could define the term “motor skill” as 
“Swimming, tennis, archery, badminton, etc.” 

Generally speaking, a definition by enumeration 
does succeed in carrying us closer to experience, 
This is so because it is easier to connect words 
directly related to experience than it is to connect 
words to collection or classes of experiences. The 
limitation to this type of definition is that not all 
words and terms are intended to refer to collec- 
tions or classes. 

4. Definition by classification. In general, the 
definition by classification works in the opposite 
direction to the definition by enumeration. In this 
type of definition, the word indicating a thing 
is defined in terms of a word indicating a collection 
or class of things. For instance, we might define a 
“pike” as a “fish”. To a person who has never 
seen a pike—but who has seen halibut, salmon, 
perch, pickerel, and bass, and knows them as “fish” 
—our definition would prove helpful as a means 
of transmitting meaning. At least it would give 
this person some idea of what a pike is like. 

Obviously, the success of this type of definition 
depends upon a person’s experience with the col- 
lection or class of things into which the word 
defined is placed. One complication in this matter 
is that collections or classifications of things are 
merely matters of special interests or purposes and 
are not fixed. We physical educators, for instance, 
would not include speech, piano playing, and type- 
writing in our classification of motor skills, but 
many psychologists include these activities in their 
classification of motor skills. As Hayakawa (5, p. 
115) points out, animals are classified in one way 
by the meat industry, a second way by the leather 
industry, a third way by the fur industry, and a 
fourth way by the biologist. This makes for com- 
plications and misunderstandings in the definition 
by classification. 

A second, and probably more important, short- 
coming of this type of definition is that it often 
enables us to give the illusion of clarifying meaning 
or closing the gap between a word and experience. 
We can, for example, define the word “Jabber- 
wock” as follows: “A Jabberwock is an animal 
with jaws that bite and claws that snatch.” This 
is a definition by classification, but it cannot bring 
us closer to experience because no such animal 
exists. Our definition, however, does not tell us 
that a “Jabberwock” is a fiction. As a matter of 
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fact, it can easily lead one to believe a “Jabber- 
wock” has existence because the definition classifies 
it as “an animal with jaws that bite and claws 
that snatch.” 

While it may appear to some readers that we 
are laboring over a trivial point and that any 
“intelligent” person should know the difference 
between a fiction and the things and events and 
relationships of the physical world, such is not the 
case. Actually, we have invented all kinds of 
absolutes and abstract words and terms, and we 
have given them the appearance of physical reality 
through definition. 

We have and use such words as “capacity”, 
“physical fitness”, “agility”, etc., and we use these 
words in what we believe to be the realm of natural 
knowledge. An examination of our definitions of 
these words, however, will reveal that we seldom, 
if ever, succeed in closing the gap between the 
word and experience. We simply go around and 
around in verbal circles. To the extent that we 
agree that the basis of natural knowledge rests 
upon observation and experience—as most scientists 
and philosophers of science agree—we must judge 
many of our words and terms as empty verbalisms. 
A suggestion as to how many of our terms can be 
so defined as to close the gap between the word 
and experience will be touched upon in the next 
section of our discussion. 


5. Definition by operational analysis. In essence, 
the orerational definition of a word consists of a 
set of instructions regarding the manipulations and 
observations we must make in order to experience 
the thing to which the word defined refers. An 
operational definition of an electric current, for 
example, would consist of a set of instructions as 
to the kind of apparatus we would use, the manner 
in which the apparatus would be connected, and 
the observations we would need to make. And it 
is only necessary for us to follow these instructions 
in order to have the experience summarized by the 
term “electric current.” 

The distinct advantage of this type of definition 
is that it enables us to close the gap between our 
words or terms and experience which, as has been 
emphasized throughout our discussion, is the sole 
basis for natural knowledge. 

A second advantage, arising out of the first, is 
that the operational definition enables us to avoid 
the error of believing that to name an observation 
or experience is to explain the phenomenon. We 
in physical education, for example, commonly use 
the term “capacity” to explain why some indi- 
viduals reach a higher level of motor performance 
than others. While this may seem a perfectly clear, 
logical, and understandable explanation, let us 
inquire into the possible meaning of the term 
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“capacity”. As far as can be ascertained, the only 
observation or experience which can be related 
to the term is our noting that some of our students 
attain a higher level of motor performance than 
others. Operationally, this is all the term can mean. 
When we use the term to explain why some students 
attain a higher level of performance than others, 
we imply a reference to something that transcends 
our experience. We have created a fiction in doing 
this, and we have gotten away from any possibility 
of transmittable meaning. We have opened the 
road wide to misunderstandings and difficulties of 
every imaginable sort. 

The vicious thing about the entire procedure of 
creating such fictions is that it tends to block our 
understanding of the things and events and re- 
lationships of the physical words. In using “ca- 
pacity” to explain why some of our students reach 
a higher level of motor performance than others, 
we block any further attempt to understand the 
real conditions which determine the phenomenon 
observed. 

This is not to say that such terms as “capacity” 
are worthless and are to be avoided. The point 
being made is that these terms have no precise 
meaning, that they are ambiguous rather than 
clear. And we should avoid using them in such a 
manner that they obstruct our understanding. They 
should be taken as suggestive terms which will 
lead us to an investigation into the actual condi- 
tions which determine our observations and ex- 
periences. Once these conditions have been deter- 
mined the term can then be operationally defined 
and thus given a precise meaning. 

The operational definition is being used ex- 
tensively in modern science. It has enabled modern 
science to avoid many misunderstandings and prob- 
lems which were essentially verbal in nature. And 
it has also enabled modern science to give a precise 
meaning to even high order abstractions. The sug- 
gestion of this paper is that the operational defini- 
tion will do as much for physical education. 

For years we have been struggling with such 
vague conceptual entities as “capacity”, “motor 
fitness”, “physical fitness”, etc. And for all our 
efforts, we can only say that it has been impossible 
to formulate for any of them ‘a concise and gen- 
erally accepted definition.” In the past we have 
attempted to find clarity and accuracy, security 
and reason in the whims and idiosyncrasies of 
authority. What we need to do in the future is 
to take a lesson from modern science, to agree that 
natural knowledge is a matter of observation and 
experience and not of agreement in opinion. What 
we need to do is to undertake an operational 
analysis of our words and terms. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
Northwest, Southwest, and National 
April 6-9, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
Central 
March 26-29, Civic Auditorium, Topeka, Kansas. 
Eastern 
April 27-May 1, The Eastland and The Congress 
Square, Portland, Maine. 
Midwest 
March 17-19, Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Southern 
February 26-29, Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 


THE HEALTH COUNCIL TAKES A LOOK 
AT CHILDREN’S NOON LUNCHES 


F. Rudolph Jacobs 


For several years Carson School has had a Health 
Council which attempts by practical means to im- 
prove the well being of our pupils. 


Our Health Council consists of the following: 

P.T.A. health chairman, a primary teacher, an 
intermediate teacher, school nurse, physical educa- 
tion teacher, principal and assistant principal. 

In October our Health Council met to consider 
ways and means for improving the noon lunches. 
We had noticed that many of our children were 
eating only a part of their lunch and throwing the 
rest into the garbage can. This was true of the 
packed lunch as well as of the lunch bought at 
school. 


We had no difficulty in reaching three conclu- 
sions: 


1. A tasty and attractive lunch will stimulate 
a child’s desire to eat. 


2. The quantity of a child’s lunch should be 
adjusted to his needs and desires. 


3. Mothers can do much to interest their chil- 
dren in meals and the food items which 
compose them. 


After considerable discussion it was decided that 
most could be accomplished by enlisting the co- 
operation of the mothers. We hoped to gain the 
interest and cooperation of all the mothers by sup- 
plying to them such information and suggestions 
as we deemed helpful. 

The attached bulletin and the menus for the next 
four weeks were sent home on November 6. 


CARSON SCHOOL HEALTH COUNCIL 
November, 1950 


Suggestions For Your Child’s Noon Lunch 


A. If Your Child Buys Lunch At School 

1. A copy of the menus for a period of four weeks 
will be given each child at the beginning of each 
four week period. 

2. Discuss these menus with your child and try to 
interest him to the point where he will look for- 
ward to each meal with pleasure. 

B. If Your Child Brings His Lunch 

1. Find out how much your child wants to eat at 
noon. Adjust amount of lunch to need and 
desire. 

2. Discuss with your child what items are to make 
up his lunch. 

3. Make the lunch as attractive as possible. 

4. A packed lunch should be planned just like any 
other meal. 

5. Lunch from home is what mother makes it. 


Some good menus for a packed lunch 


1. 2. 3. 
Soup (in Milk Hot Chocolate 
thermos) Sandwich Sandwich 
Sandwich Celery Sticks | Tomato 
Carrot Strips | Cookies Cottage Cheese 
Cake Fruit Cocktail Fruit 
(in jar) 


. If Your Child Goes Home for Lunch 
1. Moko sure that he has sufficient time to eat his 
lunch. 








Mr. Jacobs is principal of Carson Elementary school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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2. Have lunch ready when he arrives at home. 


3. Noon lunch should be planned as carefully as 
breakfast or the evening meal. 


4. See that he leaves home soon enough to allow 
him to walk to school. 


Suggestions for Variety in a Packed Lunch 


Sandwiches Fruit 
Jelly Sandwiches Apples 
Peanut Butter Sand- Bananas 
wiches Fruit Salad (in jar) 
Tuna Fish Sandwiches Pears 
Egg Salad Sandwiches Apple Sauce (in jar) 
Cheese Sandwiches Oranges 
Cold Meat Sandwiches Grapes 
Cheese and Cold Cut Fruit Cocktail (in jar) 
Sandwiches Plums 
Jelly and Peanut Butter Prunes 
Sandwiches Raisins 
-Philadelphia Cream Dried Apricots 
Cheese Sandwiches 
Items for the thermos 
Bottle Others 
Soup Celery 
Tomato Juice Carrot Strips 
Orange Juice Potato Chips 
Cider Bread and Butter 
Grape Juice Cookies 
Hot Chocolate Cake 
Hot Ovaltine Cheese Crackers 
Egg bea.2n into milk Cottage Cheese 
with nutmeg Tomatoes 


Prior to November 7 our pupils in grades 1-6 
secured their noon lunch as follows: 


Bought lunch at school (average)......... 164 

Pack thet Manes... 6s occ Seb cacenemers 270 

Went home for lunch...............0.- 110 
Since November 7 

Buy lunch at school (average)........... 232 

PaO TN io a Si crn ca cd aacacesun 263 

Cs Dee Tet DON 6 oi. is ek dod 6550043 51 


The Health Council Bulletin plus the School 


Lunch menu produced results both immediate and 

gratifying. 

1. Fifty percent more children are eating a hot, 
well balanced meal in the lunchroom. 


2. Pupils like to read and anticipate the menus. 
This is mother’s opportunity to interest her 
child in his lunch. 


3. Parents and pupils sense the value in wisely 
planned meals. 


4. Adult observation of the packed lunch shows a 
better selection of foods and wiser quantity ad- 
justment to child’s needs. 


5. The amount of food left uneaten is noticeably 
less. This is true for both the bought lunch 
and the packed lunch. 


Nutrition is a vital factor in the child’s health. 
We cAN do something about it. 





Suggestions for a Sportsmanship 
Program 


“Patrons of Ashland High Basketball Games: 


“Before letting out that ‘boo’ at a hard-working 
game official, could you take some of these points 
into consideration: 


“j, Are you in as good a position to judge a 
decision at 40 to 100 feet away as the official is at 
5 to 15? 


“2. Do you know that the official is nearly al- 
ways viewing a decision at an entirely different 
angle than you are? 


“3. Do you understand the rules interpretations 
that apply? 


“4. Are you generous to give the official the 
benefit of ‘missing one’ if you differ from him? 


“5. Do you realize that the men who work these 
games officiate for many schools, and are completely 
impartial in this game? 
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“6. Do you remember that these men are our 
guests, and feel as badly as any guest that receives 
rude treatment anywhere? This also applies to 
players, especially when attempting a free-throw. 

“Will you help to keep the booing of officials out 
of our auditorium? Thank you for your thoughtful 
consideration.” 


—Ashland High School Athletic Department 





Sportsmanship 


Sportsmanship requirements are many, 
Important, and difficult to meet: 

Be a good loser comes first, for 
Somebody loses when people compete. 
Being a good winner is harder to do, 
For pride and joy interfere; 

But, earning the title “Good Competitor” 
Is a prize, hard won and dear! 


—George L. Henderson 
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ances 











Edited by W. K. Streit 


Limitation of space in the May issue reduced our 
offering to six dances. The unused descriptions pre- 
pared last spring are carried herewith. In addition, 
we have a “guest caller” in the person of Arthur 
G. Hermann, Director of Physical Education in the 
public schools of Belleville, Illinos, and loyal Phi 
Epsilon Kappan. He has described Nola, Velco 
Do-Sa-Do, and Progressive Reverse. 


SHoo FLiy SwING 


Music: Any good square dance record 

Formation: Single circle of couples, facing center 

Action: Head gentleman (anyone chosen) starts by 
standing with his back to the center of circle, 
facing his partner. He swings his own girl by the 
right forearm. She goes on to the next man to 
her right and swings him with a left forearm 
grasp. Then she goes back to the center and 
swings her partner with a right forearm grasp. 
She goes on to the next gentleman and so on 
around the circle and back to her original starting 
place, her partner remaining in the center facing 
out and following right along as she travels. 
As soon as the head couple has traveled past three 
couples, the second couple starts to do the same 
thing, and so on, each couple starting the swing 
as soon as all the couples on their left have gone 
by. All the couples not active, clap hands. 


Hor TIME 


Music: Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight. 
Folkraft F 1037 

Formation: Square set of four couples 

Call: 
Allemande left on the corners you will go. 
Grand right and left half around the outside row. 
Meet your partner and promenade her home. 
There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight. 
1. All four ladies to the center of the ring 
2. All four gents promenade the outside ring 
3. Pass your girl and give the next a swing 
4. There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight. 
Repeat 1-4 two more times; the fourth time call: 
1. All four ladies to the center of the ring 


2. All four gents promenade the outside ring 
3. Meet your own, and meet her with a swing 
4. There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight 
Repeat the entire dance with gents to the center 
and ladies promenading the outside. 


Hot TIME 
(Second Version) 
Call: 
(1) First couple out and circle four hands 


"round 

On to the next and circle six hands ’round 

On to the next and circle eight hands ’round 
(2) There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight 
(3) Allemande left, the lady on the left 
(4) Allemande right, the lady on the right 

Allemande left the lady on the left 

And its grand right and left half around 
You meet your partner and dos-a-dos around. 
Step right up and swing her ’round and ’round 
Promenade home, you promenade around 
There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight 


Action: 

(1) Sing or chant the call to music—everyone 

(2) Circle eight and end at home 

(3) After allemande left, pass partner by with- 
out touching, go on to the next lady (who is 
the one on the right of gent’s home: ) 

(4) Allemande right is exactly opposite of alle- 
mande left—take right hands and go once 
around each other, face home. Again pass 
partner by without touching, to corner lady. 


Rep RIVER VALLEY 


Music: Methodist Record M 104 

Formation: Sets of six in a large circle. Each boy 
has a girl to his left and right in ranks of three. 
Ranks face each other, one moving counter clock- 
wise and the other moving clockwise. 

Call: Verse I 
1. Now you lead right down to the valley 
2. And you circle to the left and to the right 
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3. Now you swing with the girl in the valley 
4. And you swing with your Red River Girl. 


Verse II (1 and 2 as in first verse) 
3. Now the girls make a wheel in the valley 
4. And the boys do-si-do so polite 


Verse III (1 and 2 as in the first verse) 
3. Now you lose your girl in the valley 
4. And you lose your Red River Girl 


Action: Verse I 
1. Players with elbows linked, walk diagonally 
right passing the on-coming rank of three and 
face a new rank. 


2. All join hands in circles of six and walk four 
short steps to the left and four to the right. 


3. Each man swings his own right hand lady 
while the left one stands still. 


4. Each man swings his left hand lady while the 
right one stands still. 


Verse II (1 and 2 same as first verse) 


3. The four girls form a right hand star and 
walk eight steps around back to place 


4. The two boys do-si-do and back to place 


Verse III (1 and 2 same as first verse) 


3. Cirls on boys right change places. Boys take 
girls’ right hand and turn them under their 
arms as they cross over. 


4. Girls on left of boys change places, turning 
under boys’ left arms as they cross over. 
Thus, each boy has two new partners at this 
point ready for the repetition of the dance. 


NEBESKO KOLO 
Jugoslav Circle Dance 


Music: Nebesko Kolo, Folk Dancer Record No. 
1003 
Box 201, Flushing, Long Island, New York. 
Formation: Large circle, no partners, all hold hands 
Action: Four polka steps moving right 


(eounter ClOCK WISE)).»< ..6:0',0.0<sie.n0.0%se 4 Meas. 
Four polka steps moving left (counter 
__) ae er eee re re 4 Meas. 


Step forward on right, step in place on 
left, step back on right, step in place on 


SUAS: he draii 00nd whe axed Chae ets 2 Meas. 
Repeat last two measures............ 2 Meas. 
Four modified “pas de bas” steps in 

NE 6 iia ina waesen skian nd eaten 4 Meas. 
EEE BAip ins oh os gee yanadenene 16 Meas. 
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NOLA 


Music—Nola: Windsor Record, R 602 


Formation: Couples facing counter clockwise 
around the room, lady on gent’s right, inside 
hands joined unless otherwise stated, lady’s steps 
are opposite from man’s. 


Part A 


Start L foot forward 4 steps; LRLR.counts 1-2-3-4 
Tap L toe twice to floor in front. ..counts 5-6 


Man steps L foot across in back of 
right while dropping partner’s hand.count 7 


Step to R behind partner on R foot. .count 8 
Step on L foot across in front of R 

eee eee CUPS Per ee count 9 
Joint L hand with partner’s right 

and tap R toe twice to floor in 


WOE 5 .o os os Bi eeelkaseaeeise counts 10-11 
Lady steps R foot across in back 
GE Es nou scothn ciecesadseuveres count 7 


While dropping partner’s hand, steps 

to L in front of partner on L foot.count 8 
Steps R foot across in front of L....count 9 
Joins R hand with man’s L at arms 

length and taps L toe twice in 

TES eT Re eee ee counts 10-11 
Partner’s have now changed sides, 

repeat counts 7-8-9-10-11 going 

opposite to original position..... counts 12-13 

14-15-16 

Repeat all of Part A..........0 counts 1-16 


Part B 


Starting on L, man walks forward 

3 steps L R L and swings R foot 

forward and back.............. counts 1-2-3-4 
Lady makes progressive full turn 

clockwise R L R and swings L 

foot forward and back.......... counts 1-2-3-4 
Lady turns under her own left and 

man’s right arm 
Starting on R foot, man takes 3 steps 

backward R L R and touches L 

toe beside R foot.............. counts 5-6-7-8 
Lady makes progressive 1 left turn 

—ccw—with 3 steps L R L and 

touches R toe beside L foot..... counts 5-6-7-8 
Lady turns under her own L; and 

the man’s R arm 
Figure ends with partner’s facing 

each other touching R hip to R 

hip, gents R arm around lady’s 
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waist as in closed dance position, 
man facing ccw and lady facing cw. 


Part C 


Gent starting on L foot—walk 4 

ee Paar counts 1-4 
Lady walks backward starting on R 

foot 
Man drops hand from lady’s waist 

but retains her R hand in his L, 

walks 3 steps diagonally to his R 

beginning with his L foot pointing 

R toe to floor on count 8....... counts 5-8 
Lady crosses over in front of gent 

with a 3 steps turn (34 R or cw 

turn) points L toe to floor at left 

oe ee re counts 5-8 
Lady turns under her own R and 

man’s L arm 
Repeat counts 5-8 in opposite di- 

rection to original hip to hip posi- 


COO. i 55 FU setae dead dea voaie counts 9-10 
‘ 11-12 
Man walks four steps forward be- 

NE io 66s 5s an nye oes 083 counts 13-14 

15-16 
Lady backwards 
Part D 

R hip to R hip man balances forward 

OE ETC OT Te counts 1-2 


Lady back on R 
Man balances backward on R foot..counts 3-4 
Lady forward on L 
Do a walk around—finishing in open 

dance position to start dance from 

EAS AE Lap era ae oF rare counts 5-6-7-8 
“Walk around” 
Partners keep hip to hip position and 

make one complete turn around 

each other, man starting on his 

left foot. 


Vetco Do-Sa-Do - 


This can be used as a figure, as a break; or as an 
ending with necessary adjustments to suit the 
caller’s fancy. 

Allemande left, say “how do you do” 
Back to your own with a do-sa-dew (Do-sa-do) 
Allemande left with your corner girl 


Right back home with a swing and a whirl 
Now you do-sa-do your right hand girl 
Left to your honey and hold on tight 
Form a star in the middle of the night 


(an allemande thar star; gents in R H star moving 
backward, ladies moving forward) 


Half sashay those girls to the middle 

Keep turning that star to the tune of the fiddle 

(partners moving in front of each other, ladies move 
into a L H star moving forward, gents moving to 
outside joining ladies R hand, gents continue to 
move backwards) 

Now gents you take a hike around the town 

(Drop lady’s hand and reverse directions) 

And meet vour honey with the right hand around 

Your corner lady with L hand around 

Meet your honey and pass her by 

Take the R H lady with the R H around 

Back to your own with a do-pas-so. 

(pass your partner by the left with the left hand 
round) 

Your corner right with the right hand around 

Your partner by the left, go all the way around 

And promenade your corner when she comes down 

Repeat three times to get your own partner back 

Variation: 
a) Repeat once and swing the girl across the hall 
b) Instead of finishing with your corner prome- 


nade, promenade your partner as you finish 
the do pas do. 


—Original by Johnny Vellota 
(Hollywood, Calif.) 


PROGRESSIVE REVERSE 


In calling the grand right and left, reverse couple 
#1 when every one has gone % way around. Now 
couples 2-3-4 continue in the original direction 
while #1 goes in reverse and when everyone has 
made a complete circle and meets partner for the 
second time, the caller reverses couple #2, continue 
14 way around again and reverse couple #3. Con- 
tinue 4 way around again and reverse couple #4. 
Now all four couples are going in reverse. When 
you meet your partner the next time, everybody 
swing and promenade. 

This will cause quite a bit of fun, as you will 
have men meeting men and ladies meeting ladies 
before you get everyone all going in the same direc- 
tion again. 
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ALBAUGH, RaLpH M., Thesis Writing, a Guide to 
Scholarly Style, Ames, Iowa, Littlefield, Adams 
and Co., 1951, 149 pp. $1.00. 


This paper bound book is designed to assist the 
student who is in the process of doing a thesis 
either for the master’s degree or the doctoral dis- 
sertation. The primary concern is not content but 
rather the unity, coherence, emphasis, style, tone, 
grammatical and mechanical correctness of the final 
draft. It touches on research only in a general way. 

Parts of the book particularly well treated in- 
clude the chapter, “The Nature and Scope of the 
Thesis,” and the one on “Over-All Planning.” 

Much attention is given to the final form of the 
thesis and many illustrations clarify footnotes, bib- 
liography, and page make-up. It is a good reference 
especially for the person doing the doctoral dis- 
sertation. 

R. T. DeWirr. 


ANTH NY, CATHERINE PARKER, Textbook of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, (3rd. Edition), St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1950, 614 pp. $4.00. 

This edition has placed a greater emphasis upon 
physiology than previously was given in this source 
for nurses. Topical outlines precede each chapter. 
Content is selected to include only important facts, 
as are the diagrams. Essentials are summarized at 
the end of each chapter and a list of review ques- 
tions similarly included. 

The major units of the book with their chapter 
titles are: “The body as an Integrated whole— 
Body plan, cells, tissues, membranes; The Erect 
and Moving Body—The skeletal system, the muscu- 
lar system; The Integration and Control of the 
Body—The nervous system; Maintaining the Meta- 
bolism of the Body—The circulatory system, The 
respiratory system, The digestive system, The 
urinary system; The Reproduction of the Human 
Being—The reproductive system; Glandular Con- 
trol of Body Functioning—The endocrine system. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


BuNN, JOHN W., The Art of Officiating Sports, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, 388 pp. 
$3.75. 

This book was written primarily for use in classes 
on officiating; yet it is a valuable aid to anyone 


Octoser, 1951 


ad 


concerned with interschool or intramural athletics, 
whether they be students, teachers, administrators, 
or officials. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
part deals with the underlying philosophy of offici- 
ating, covering such areas as a description of the 
job, qualifications, basic philosophy, and general 
principles of officiating. This section tends to pro- 
vide a common philosophy for officials of all sports. 
Parts two and three develop the general ideas of 
part one into specific officiating techniques for 25 
sports. The first of these parts deals with baseball, 
softball, track and field, swimming and diving, 
tennis, volleyball, badminton, and handball. The 
latter part deals with football, basketball, soccer, 
wrestling, hockey, lacrosse, and ski meets. 

The author has discussed the specific duties, of 
each official required for each sport, the techniques 
which should be employed by each official, the rules 
of administration of the sporting event from the 
standpoint of the official, and specific techniques to 
apply in many of the more difficult play situations. 

This book is a valuable asset to the sports 
library. 

WIL.1aM H. SOLtey. 


FiTzGERALD, GERALD B., Leadership in Recreation, 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1951, 
304 pp. $4.00. 


This book was written primarily for use as a 
text for a college recreation class in leadership, but 
is also useful as a source for those who are training 
personnel who eventually will be concerned with 
recreation activities. 


The text includes a discussion of basic concepts 
of recreation, the relationship of recreation to physi- 
cal education and athletics, the status of recreation 
leadership, professional education in recreation, and 
the qualifications, concepts, and methods of leader- 
ship. In addition, the principles, techniques, and 
tools of leaders in group work, committee work, 
club activities, group discussion, and adult recrea- 
tion are outlined. Sections are also devoted to the 
use of volunteer leaders, supervision in recreation, 
and planning conferences and institutes. 

The author includes a resume of job opportuni- 
ties, standards for leaders, and qualifications neces- 
sary for employment in many public, private, or 
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quasi-private agencies. The book is particularly 
valuable as a guide to the methods and techniques 
that should be employed by leaders in recreation 
in many of the specific areas in the field. It should 
be a valuable source in the recreation and physical 
education fields. 
WitiiaMm H. Sottey. 


GAWER, HERMAN: MICHELMAN, HERBERT, and 
ErtcKson, Harotp M., Body Control, New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1951, 134 pp. $2.00. 


This book is intended as a guide for individuals 
who wish to improve their physical fitness, their 
personal appearance, and their general body con- 
trol. It is valuable to those in the profession who 
are interested in formalized exercises as an activity 
in the program, and who wish to provide carry- 
over exercises for their students. 

The book includes a general discussion of physi- 
cal fitness, and the basic facts which should be 
known before beginning the program of exercises 
outlined in the text. The major emphasis is placed 
on outlining a series of exercises for various body 
. parts, and a group of combination exercises, de- 
signed to exercise more than one muscle group 
simultaneously, is included. 

The exercises are presented so that individuals, 
on a doctor’s recommendation, may select exercises 
for particular muscle groups which they wish to 
develop, and for which little equipment is needed. 
Each exercise is well illustrated, and directions are 
given for men and for women. 

The authors of this book have had wide experi- 
ence in this area, and are well qualified from both 
a practical and a medical point of view. 


WItiiaMmM H. SoLtey. 


HoLiincsHEaD, W. HEnary, Functional Anatomy 
of the Limbs and Back. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1951, 338 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Hollinshead, head of the section on anatomy 
at the Mayo Clinic, has written a readable text on 
functional anatomy. Designed primarily for stu- 
dents who have had little experience or background 
in anatomy and biology, this book should find wide 
application either as a text or reference in physical 
education classes concerned with the human loco- 
motor appartus. 

As indicated by the title, the book is concerned 
principally with those portions in anatomy involved 
in movements of the body. These essentials of 
anatomy are presented in a simple but comprehen- 
sive manner. Over one hundred excellent line draw- 
ings are used to supplement the text. 


A. T. SLATER-HAMMEL. 


IRWIN, FRANK L., The Theory of Camping, New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1950. 178 pp., $2.50. 


This book meets the need for an interpretation 
of the place of organized camping in the field of 
Education. It traces the development of the camp- 
ing movement in the United States and endeavors 
to assess the importance of camping as an edu- 
cational medium both in the youth organizations 
and in the newly developing school camping move- 
ment. As stated in its foreword: 

“Its purpose is to provide a comprehensive view 
of the educational aspects of organized camping, 
and an understanding of the part that camping 
can play in achieving the goals or aims of Amer- 
ican Education.” 


It is not entirely a book of theory but also deals 
with the camp program, understanding the camper, 
group life in camp, the counselor, camp adminis- 
tration, day camping and the public school camp. 
It will serve its best function as a textbook in 
colleges and universities, as a reference book for 
courses in education and group work, and as a 
source of reference for camp counselors and camp 
directors. 

The author has had wide experience in organ- 
ization and private camps. He has also had an 
opportunity to study the school camping move- 
ment, in its various manifestations, and has done 
a scholarly job of analyzing the current status of 
camping and pointing the way to the possible 
future development of the camping movement. 

REYNOLD E. CaRLson. 


Kraus, RicuarD, Square Dances of Today and 
How To Teach and Call Them, New York, A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1950. 130 pp. $3.00. 


This book is written by a teacher, caller, and 
leader of square dances of nation-wide experience. 
The 55 dances plus mixers are representative of the 
best from East to West and North to South. 

The Square Dance Story, The Leaders Role, 
Learning to Call, the Patter Squares, The Singing 
Squares, Circle and Long Ways Dance, Ice Break- 
ers and Mixers, Square Dance Philosophy, and 
Program Planning are Chapter headings which give 
an indication of the scope and practicability of this 
volume. 

The illustrations by Carl Pfeuffer and the musi- 
cal arrangements by Charles Leonhard aid in the 
spirit catching sweep of the book. The dances be- 
come almost self taught. Calls are given and direc- 
tions are quite clear. The teacher of physical edu- 
cation or the recreation leader will find this book 
to be a treasure of material. 

Suggestions for parties, festivals, and jamborees 
and program planning are helpful. Selections for 
elementary, junior high, and senior high school and 
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adult groups are valuable. The bibliography and 
record lists round out this useful source. 


Kart W. BooKwaLTER. 


MEYER, Harotp D., and BRIGHTBILL, CHaARLEs K.., 
State Recreation: Organization and Administra- 
tion, New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1950. 
282 pp. $3.50. 

While designed as a text, this book will also 
serve the needs of administrators and laymen con- 
cerning state recreation. The North Carolina, Ver- 
mont, and California recreation systems are de- 
scribed. The general administration of state 
recreation is discussed and trends in the area are 
given. In the discussion of the development of 
state recreation services will be found the results 
of several surveys and their recommendations. The 
remainder of the book deals with legislation; 
finance and staff; education, welfare and health; 
extension services; planning boards; natural re- 
sources and related services; planning boards and 
resource developments; and youth commissions. An 
excellent appendix gives information about the 
American Recreation Society and National Recrea- 
tion Association, constitutions for state societies, 
samples of laws, samples of policies, lists of agen- 
cies and organizations concerned with recreation, 
and an annotated bibliography. 


Kart W. BooKwALTER. 


Nasu, Jay B., Moencu, Francis J., and Saur- 
BORN, JEANNETTE, B., Physical Education: Or- 
ganization and Administration, New York, A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1951, 498 pp. $5.00. 
This book is a complete, up-to-date coverage of 

the field of physical education. The authors have 

retained material from Nash’s earlier book, The 

Administration of Physical Education, while offer- 

ing much new material. Teachers, administrators, 

and pupils will find this book helpful as a text and 
as a basic reference. 

There is a complete discussion of the underlying 
philosophy and role of physical education in total 
education, of administration of the elementary and 
the high school program, and of special problems 
in physical education, namely, the school-commu- 
nity camp, preparing for the profession, and the 
liability of schools and school employees. 

It sets up guiding principles for practical ad- 
ministration, suggests techniques to be employed, 
and points out the inter-relationships which exist 
between physical education and other areas. Many 
illustrations are included. As a guide to administra- 
tion in physical education his book is outstanding. 


WitiiaM H. Sottey. 


National Conference on Physical Education for 
Children of Elementary School Age, Physical 
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Education for Children of Elementary School 

Age, Chicago, Athletic Institute, 1951, 47 pp. 50c. 

This booklet is the cooperative effort of over fifty 
participants representing fifteen education, recrea- 
tion, health, and physical education organizations. 

It considers the children in elementary schools, 
content of the program, cooperation of school and 
community, the teacher (as a person; professional 
improvement; as a leader, recruitment, and prepa- 
ration), and taking stock of changes in boys and 
girls. 

What such children are like, what they need, and 
what to do to provide for these needs, are helpfully 
outlined level by level. Characteristics of a good 
teacher are indicated in terms of school functions. 
Questions are provided to aid the child, parent, 
teacher and administrator to evaluate the program 
from their point of view. 

This booklet is basically sound and provides 
much for a small outlay. Parents, teachers, and 
administrators should avail themselves of its in- 
formation. 

Kart W. BooKwaLTeEr. 


RauP, R. Bruce, et al., The Improvement of Prac- 
tical Intelligence, New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers Publishers, 1950, 303 pp. $4.00. 

This book was originally published under the 
title The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a 
Democratic Society. In its revised form, the auth- 
ors have presented an analysis of practical judg- 
ment which describes rather completely a much 
neglected phase of educational philosophy. As such 
it is valuable to those in the teaching profession 
who are interested in improving the practical in- 
telligence of their students. The book is divided 
into three parts. 

The first part deals with the basic needs for 
democratic method and democratic education in 
social control. The second part is concerned with 
principles of method in practical judgment, and 
includes chapters on identifying practical judg- 
ments, the roles of character and community in 
such judgments, the parts of such judgments, the 
resources for improving these judgments, general- 
izations in judgments, and the need for moral dis- 
cipline. The third part is concerned with putting 
the method to work, including chapters on judg- 
mental method and social planning, practical in- 
telligence and the redirection of education, and 
practical intelligence and the program of education. 

It is a valuable asset to those in many areas in 
education who are interested in the total education 
of the student. 

WritiraM H. SoLtey. 





Note: Article digests are omitted this issue be- 
cause too few were on hand. 











WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


William Ralph LaPorte 


W. R. LaPorte was born in Adario, Ohio in 
1889. He attended The University of Southern 
California where he received the A. B. and A. M. 
degrees. He later took considerable work at both 
Princeton and Columbia Universities. He began 
his teaching career as director of athletics at Page 
Military Academy. In 1913 he became professor 
of physical education and director of the depart- 
ment at Southern California, where he has remained 
since. 

He has served the field of health and physical 
education in many ways. He has been president 
of the California Division of the Amateur Athletic 
Federation of America, was president of the South- 
west district of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in 1930, and pres- 
ident of the College Physical Education Association 
in 1929 and 1930. He was made chairman of the 
Curriculum Research Committee of the latter or- 
ganization in 1928, in which capacity he has 
served to the present, revising the physical educa- 
tion curriculum several times. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappan, member of Phi Delta Kappa, and of the 
American Academy of Physical Education. He is 
also listed in Leaders in Education. 

Ralph is a careful, diligent worker and a genuine 
asset to the profession. 





Thomas K. Cureton 


T. K. Cureton, born in Florida in 1901, has 
made a lasting contribution to the physical educa- 
tion profession through his research activities in the 
fields of aquatics, kinesiology, measurement, and 
physical fitness. He holds degrees from the 
Georgia School of Technology, Yale University, 
Springfield College, and Columbia University. 

Dr. Cureton has been director of athletics and 
physical education at Suffield Academy, Connecti- 
cut, and professor and director of the graduate 
division at Springfield College, and currently he is 
director of the research laboratory at the University 
of Illinois. 

He has been an active member of many profes- 
sional organizations, and has served as secretary 
of the sections on research and tests and measure- 
ments and chairman of the research section in the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Honors received include the Roberts- 
Gulick Award for contributions to Y.M.C.A. physi- 
cal education, election as a fellow in the A.A.H. 
P.E.R., the Physical Education Society of the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Society for Research in Child 
Development. 

Tom has contributed many books and magazines 
articles to the literature and is one of the top men 
in the profession. 
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1950-51 HIGHLIGHTS 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity has enjoyed a very pros- 
perous year. We had a total of almost 2300 members in a 
paid-up status. Of these, 1443 were collegiate members 
and 808 were alumni members. This represents the highest 
total of paid-up memberships ever enjoyed by the fraternity. 
Prospects for the 1951-52 fiscal year are every bit as good 
as they were for the past year. The Korean situation did not 
result in the loss of as many brothers to the armed forces 
as was anticipated. If the situation does not develop into 
full mobilization, the membership in the collegiate chap- 
ters should nox fall off materially. 

Unaffiliated alumni memberships have mounted and the 
National Secretary-Treasurer will conduct a campaign for 
membership dues among those recently graduating. The 
help of the brothers in the field in encouraging beginning 
teachers to maintain active membership in the fraternity 
will be appreciated. 

The national officers are reviewing petitions of several 
colleges and universities for the establishment of collegiate 
chapters of Phi Epsilon Kappa. Whenever they are con- 
vinced that a chapter will have a reasonable chance of sur- 
vival all encouragement is given. We expect to move cau- 
tiously so that too rapid an expansion will not result. We 
have not forgotten the many chapters who went “inactive” 
during the thirties. 


Philadelphia Alumni Chapter had 139 paid-up members 
on their roster for the 1950-51 fiscal year; Cincinnati 
Alumni Chapter was second with 100; and Pittsburgh 
Alumni Chapter was third with 50. Among the collegiate 
chapters, Lambda of the University of California was high 
with 84; Mu of Ithaca College was second with 76; and 
Alpha of Indiana University third with 68. 


Fifteen Scholarship Keys were awarded during the 1950- 
51 fiscal year and three Honor Keys were approved by the 
National Council. Four Life Memberships were taken out 
raising the total in this category to 64. 

Brother Frederick O. Martin, District Counselor of Dis- 
trict Six, resigned and his successor has not been formally 
announced. As soon as the appointment of his successor is 
known it will be announced in the Black and Gold News. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity sponsored a professional 
session at the annual meeting of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, at Detroit, 
Michigan, last April. Mr. Roy E. Dickerson, Executive Sec- 
ftetary, Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society and Lecturer on 
Education at Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
had as his topic “Education for Family Life.” The paper 
was well-received and the question and answer session which 
followed indicated that the topic was timely and pertinent. 
Mr. Dickerson’s paper is carried in this issue of The Physi- 
cal Educator, together with the questions and answers. 

The Detroit Alumni Chapter sponsored a buffet dinner 
which was attended by a host of brothers. To Brother J. L. 
Cooper goes much of the credit for making this convention 
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get-together a model for other groups to follow. Los An- 
geles will have the next meeting in the Spring of 1952 
and Brother Martin Trieb stated that the Los Angeles 
group would do its best to match the hospitality of the 
Detroit brothers. 

The national officers and the district counselors will 
meet prior to the Los Angeles convention as provided by 
law and it is hoped that as many brothers as possible will 
take advantage of their Spring vacations to be present. 


INSTALLATIONS AND REACTIVATIONS 

The 1950-51 fiscal year saw the reactivation of Beta 
Chapter at De Paul University, and Tau Chapter at the 
University of Nebraska, and the installation of Alpha Pi 
Chapter at Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana, and Alpha Rho Chapter at Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California. 

Beta Chapter at De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois, 
was reactivated on January 14, 1951, in impressive cere- 
monies. National President Vornheder, National Vice- 
President Streit, National Secretary Schreiber were assisted 
by Brothers C. O. Jackson, William Gilson and Emil H. 
Rothe. 

Dr. Charles O. Carlstrom, former head of American 
College of Physical Education and present head of the 
Department of Physical Education, De Paul University, 
again assumes the role of Chapter Sponsor. Dr. Carlstrom, 
a charter member of Beta Chapter, has always demon- 
strated a personal interest in Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. 

Tau Chapter at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was reactivated by a group of alumni members 
on the faculty of the university. Brothers Carlos Wear, 
George Clark, William J. Cotter, Walter N. Foster, 
Jacob G. Geier, Adolph Lewandoski, and Charles E. 
Miller petitioned for permission to reactivate and effected 
the reactivation on November 27, 1950. The chapter had 
forty-seven active dues paying members during the 1950-51 
fiscal year and indications are that the 1951-52 fiscal year 
will show continued growth and interest in Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity on the campus at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Alpha Pi Chapter at Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, was installed on April 28, 1951, by 
Brothers Vornheder, Streit, Memmel, and Jones with the 
assistance of Brother Donald S. Brumbaugh, Alpha *49. 
Twenty-seven charter members were initiated and Brothers 
Guy W. Nesom and Paul Marx will act as co-sponsors of 
this. group. Northwestern State College was founded in 
1884 and during the past school year had ninety-nine men 
and forty-one women undergraduate majors in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

Alpha Pi Chapter is the first chapter in the “deep South” 
and together with Alpha Lambda Chapter at Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, can and will do much toward making Phi 
Epsilon Kappa Fraternity known to other institutions in 
that section of the country. 
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Alpha Rho Chapter at Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles, California, was installed on June 12, 1951, with 
District Counselor Brother Martin H. Trieb representing 
the national officers. Although only ten members formed 
the charter group, there are several alumni members on 
the faculty. With the strong group of alumni chapter mem- 
bers in Los Angeles County plus the presence of Chi Chap- 
ter at Occidental College, Sigma Alpha Chapter at the 
University of Southern California and Lambda Chapter at 
the University of California, this newest of collegiate chap- 
ters should grow and prosper. 


With the reactivation of Beta and Tau chapters and the 
installation of Alpha Pi and Alpha Rho chapters we now 
have a total of thirty-six active collegiate chapters and 
eleven alumni chapters. 


HONOR AWARD PRESENTED TO 
GUSTAV HEINEMAN, FOUNDER 


The National Council of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
approved the application for the Honor Award, the highest 
award of the fraternity, for Gustav Heineman, one of our 
charter members. 


Brother Heineman has been a teacher, coach, director 
and professor for a total of thirty-eight years. He began 
his teaching career in the public schools of Peoria, Illinois, 
in 1913. From there he went to Lafayette, Indiana; State 
College, La Crosse, Wisconsin; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
finally to Philadelphia; Pennsylvania. He taught at the 
- Philadelphia Turners for twenty-four years and has been 
associated with Temple University for thirty years as an 
assistant professor of physical education. 


His professional education included attendance at the 
Normal College, American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Harvard University; California School of Dance; 
and Temple University. 


Brother Heineman has published several source books, 
textbooks and magazine articles on various phases of physi- 
cal education. As the coach and instructor at the Philadel- 
phia Turners his teams won numerous district and national 
championships. 

He is affiliated as a member with Phi Delta Kappa Fra- 
ternity, the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, and the 
Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. He was elected president of the Philadelphia 
Association for the 1949-50 fiscal year. 


Brother Heineman has made a fine contribution to the 
profession, especially in the Philadelphia area. The recom- 
mendation for the Honor Award was submitted by the 
Philadelphia Alumni Chapter, a group who knows him 
as an educator of the first water; as an advocate of rational 
physical education. He has contributed much toward the 
preparation of thousands of teachers who made Temple 
University their choice for undergraduate training in health 
and physical education. 


We are proud and happy to list Brother Heineman as the 
latest recipient of the Honor Award of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Fifteen brothers qualified for the Scholarship Key during 
the 1950-51 fiscal year. These awards were presented to the 
high average seniors in the collegiate chapters and to those 
gtaduating members who met the high qualifications. Listed 
below are the names of the brothers and the chapter af- 
filiations. 


SCHOLARSHIP KEY RECIPIENTS, 1950-51 


Peter W. Everett Iota December, 1950 
Paul F. Siglin Tota March, 1951 
Ralph Lee Wickstrom Tota March, 1951 
Eugene E. Stish Iota April, 1951 
Paul L. Eckert Rho April, 1951 


(Senior Award) 


William H. Sanford, III Alpha Nu April, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
Bennie M. Mangus Alpha Theta April, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
Remo J. Polidori Alpha Theta April, 1951 
Robert T. Maletich Alpha April, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
Ace D. Loomis Nu April, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
Marvin Moorehead Alpha Iota April, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
Jerome P. Stueber Theta May, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
Harry F. Jackson AlphaLambda May, 1951 
(Senior Award) 
William G. Jasinek Rho June, 1951 
Jack E. Kobe Alpha Theta June, 1951 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

Life Memberships were purchased by Benjamin B. Sil- 
verberg, Zeta, 1937; Clifford L. Sollinger, Alpha, 1918; 
George W. Geoghan, Alpha, 1930; and Albert B. Mann, 
Alpha, 1934. Brother Silverberg is an Unaffiliated Alumnus 
and is teaching in Detroit, Michigan; Brother Sollinger is 
a member of the Syracuse Alumni Chapter and is teaching 
in Syracuse, New York; Brother Geoghan is a member of 
the Buffalo Alumni Chapter and is teaching in Buffalo, 
New York; Brother Mann is a member of the Cincinnati 
Alumni Chapter and is teaching in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Life Memberships are available to all brothers and are 
a fine investment—a credit of one dollar is given for every 
year of membership dues paid since initiation. For exam- 
ple, a brother who has paid annual membership dues for 
ten years has a ten dollar credit toward the purchase of 
the life membership. The cost of the Life Membership for 
initiates is fifty dollars. The payment of the fee for life 
membership entitles the brother to paid-up status for life— 
all publications and benefits of membership for life. ‘This 
is one way to take care of your fraternal obligation once 
and for all. For a statement on what the Life Membership 
will cost you just write to the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
3747 North Linwood Avenue, Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 


NOTICE TO CHAPTER OFFICERS 

Central Office will send certain forms to the secretaries 
of each chapter requesting information on members return- 
ing to school, chapter officers, etc. It will be appreciated if 
these forms are completed and returned to the Central Of- 
fice without delay. Most schools will be in session by the 
time this issue of The Physical Educator comes off the 
press. It is imperative that we know how many members 
are returning so that a sufficient quantity of magazines may 
be mailed. 

Chapter officers are again reminded that the 1951-52 
membership dues are to be collected immediately and for- 
warded to the National Secretary-Treasurer. Please take 
care of this responsibility at your first regular meeting. All 
dues are to be in before December 1st—those not paying 
by that date will not be eligible for the publication and will 
be listed as delinquent. 
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Chapter news for the December issue of Black and Gold 
News should reach Central Office no later than October 
15th. A brief summary of chapter plans for the year to- 
gether with any other fraternal news should not involve 
too much time for the responsible brother. Please cooper- 
ate in making the Black and Gold News section a really 
worthwhile feature. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


The new editor of The Physical Educator, Brother Dr. 
C. O. Jackson, has completed his first year and the circula- 
tion of the publication has increased. Although the format 
of the magazine is much the same, certain little refinements 
have been accomplished which has done much to make it 
more attractive. The Editorial Board composed of K. W. 
Bookwalter, A. F. Davis, L. F. Keller, H. F. Kilander, C. H. 
McCloy, W. K. Streit, M. H. Trieb, E. L. Vernier and 
R. W. Webster, has been available to the editor for the 
reading of manuscripts and suggestions. 


With the cooperation of Brother Carl Troester, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, a subscription campaign 
was conducted in four states. The results were good and 
plans are being made to circularize the members of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in other states by the same type of direct-mail 
advertising in order to further bolster the subscription list. 
In addition to this, the departments of health and physical 
education in the major colleges and universities in this 
country have been written and many subscriptions were re- 
ceived from non-members. Also, many college libraries are 
forwarding subscriptions and it is felt that a continuing 
campaign by the business manager will result in making 
The Physical Educator one of the leading publications in 
our field. 

Members are encouraged to contact non-members for 
subscripticns—subscription rates to non-members are only 
$1.50 per year. The rate for school and college libraries is 
only $1.20 per year. Alumni chapters can consider this is 
a really worth-while project for the coming year. The busi- 
ness manager will furnish a supply of subscription blanks 
and business reply envelopes to any group interested in 
helping make our professional journal more widely-read. 

Any brothers wishing to submit articles should send their 
manuscripts in typewritten form to the editor, Dr. C. O. 
Jackson, School of Physical Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign, Illinois. Good articles on practical sub- 
jects are especially solicited—make them short and make 
them interesting. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
as of August 31, 1951 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


This Black and Gold News section is provided in each 
issue of The Physical Educator for the dissemination of 
fraternal news to all the members. Each chapter should 
make an effort to send local chapter news to the National 
Secretary-Treasurer at 3747 North Linwood Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, in time to meet the deadline dates. All 
news for the December issue should reach this office by 
October 15th; for the March issue by January 15th; and for 
the May issue by March 15th. The chapter president should 
appoint someone to act as chapter reporter. If your chapter 
has a Historian-Editor it should be his responsibility. Other 
collegiate and alumni groups are interested in what you 
are doing on your campus or in your City. 
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DISTRICT COUNSELORS 
. Wilfred C. Collin, 2347-77th Avenue, Phila- 


delphia 38, Pennsylvania. Chapters: PITTS- 
BURGH ALUMNI, PHILADELPHIA ALUM- 
NI, GAMMA, ETA, ALPHA BETA AND 
ALPHA LAMBDA. 


. Richard Cole, Manhattan College, Department 


of Physical Education, New York, N. Y. 
Chapters: NEW YORK ALUMNI, NEW- 
ARK ALUMNI, DELTA, ZETA, ALPHA 
ZETA, ALPHA ETA AND ALPHA XI. 


. Alfred G. Andrews, 320 Roosevelt Avenue, 


Syracuse 10, New York. Chapters: BUFFALO 
ALUMNI, SYRACUSE ALUMNI, MU AND 
ALPHA OMICRON. 


. Rudolph L. Memmel, 4026 Washington Ave- 


nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapters: CINCIN- 
NATI ALUMNI, EPSILON, UPSILON, PSI, 
OMEGA, ALPHA DELTA, ALPHA IOTA, 
AND ALPHA PI. 


. Newton C. Loken, Waterman Gymnasium, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Chapters: DETROIT ALUMNI, KAPPA 
AND ALPHA MU. 
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ALUMNI, ST. LOUIS ALUMNI, 
AND RHO. 


ALP. 


7. Edwin O. Hoppe, 634 Robertson Avenug 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. Chapters: MIE 
WAUKEE ALUMNI, CHICAGO ALUM! 

BETA, THETA, IOTA, NU, SIGMA, AND 
ALPHA KAPPA. 4 


. Walter J. Mikols, Department of Physi 
Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence) 


Kansas. Chapters: PHI AND TAU. 


Henry O. Meyer, Central School, Misso 
Chapters: 
XI, PI AND ALPHA GAMMA. 


. Martin H. Trieb, 330 South Mansfield Aven 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. Chapters: LOS 
GELES ALUMNI, LAMBDA, CHI, ALP: 
EPSILON, SIGMA ALPHA AND ALP 
RHO. 


. Dr. Peter O. Sigerseth, School of Health od 
University of Oregon, 


Physical Education, 
Eugene, Oregon. Chapter: OMICRON. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FOR BOYS 


Randolph W. Webster 


' The purpose of this article is to point out the 
meed for a study of program construction, to indi- 
fate the importance of it in an effective and ade- 
quate education, and to present techniques and 
procedures in setting up a program. Many of the 
as which will be expressed here will be just as 
ipplicable to the girls’ program as to the boys’. 
It is realized that this is not a new problem, but 
one which has, and still does, confront physical 
ducators in their endeavor to ‘provide the proper 
Activities and educational experiences adjusted to 
the needs and interests of the pupils. It is hoped, 
pwever, that a new approach to this old problem 
fan be presented which will emphasize the im- 
portance of it in a different way than it has before 
and that some workable solutions to it can be 
Offered. 
' A model program will not be suggested here be- 
jause many factors and items are necessary before 
& program can be set up, such as the description 
Mf the school and the community in which it is 
Situated, size of the school and enrollment, number 
of personnel, amount and kind of equipment and 
fa ilities, school philosophy, class schedules and 
time allotment, and most important of all, a knowl- 
edge of the needs, interests, and desires of the 
pupils. All of these items, and perhaps others, must 
be known before a comprehensive and adequate 
program can be built. 
' To offer a model program which would be con- 
Structed with no particular school situation in mind 
Would be more detrimental than beneficial to the 
leacher. On one hand, some teachers might feel 
that this was the panacea for all their program 
difficulties and try to use the program in its en- 
rety without proper adjustment or modification 
With respect to the pupils being taught. On the 
sother hand, if no model is there to follow, the people 
ssponsible for program building must start at the 
beginning, as they should, and lay a strong 
pundation by a thorough study ‘of the needs of the 
upils and of the other items just mentioned, upon 
hich to build the best program for a particular 
thool. This way will probably be much more diffi- 
tult, but it will be a great deal more Satisfactory 
terms of good accomplished for the pupils. One 
Must bear in mind that there is no royal road to 
rogram building. 
© The need for a study and discussion of this pro- 
ram is indicated by the important position it holds 
in the minds of people. In the December 1949 issue 
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of the Research Quarterly of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, the subject of program is listed as one of the 
major problems in the colleges and universities in 
the United States. Rossi,! made a sampling study 
of the major problems facing the coaches and 
teachers of physical education in all classes of high 
schools in Michigan and found that program build- 
ing was considered one of the major problems. 
Students in graduate classes have considered pro- 
gram building as one of their major concerns. Most 
of these students are teachers of several years ex- 
perience, so know first hand what are their practical 
problems. The best way, however, to discover 
what is the need for studying this problem is to 
observe the programs which are being conducted at 
various high schools over the country. Quite often 
this gives one quite a shock, when poor methods 
and type of activities are observed being carried 
on under the pretense that this is a good program 
of physical education meeting the needs of the 
pupils. 

What are some of the important procedures to 
follow in constructing a program? They are, to 
name a few: description of the school situation, 
basic philosophy of the school, discovering the needs 
of boys and girls, setting up objectives, determin- 
ing the program content, selecting method of teach- 
ing, and evaluating the program. 

One of the first steps in planning a program is to 
study the school environment relative to the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, available facilities, and sup- 
plies, especially those pertaining to physical edu- 
cation; the number of physical education teachers, 
and the type and quality of their training and ex- 
perience. 

Another factor which will influence the type of 
program constructed at a particular school is the 
basic philosophy of the school’s administrative 
group. A knowledge of this philosophy is necessary 
before a workable and successful program can be 
set up. Oftentimes some of the program planners 
have a different philosophy than some of the mem- 
bers of the administration. This situation does 
offer a perplexing problem. A program has very 


Dr. Webster is in charge of the graduate program at 
Michigan State College. 

1 Don A. Rossi. “A Survey of Problems in Physical 
Education” (Unpublished Research paper, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, 1948), pp. 10. 
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Speedball, Proviso High School 
Maywood, Illinois 


little chance of succeeding with a divided phil- 
osophy. A basic philosophy acceptable to all is 
necessary for the highly successful program. Basic 
philosophy is construed here to mean particularly 
as it applies to physical education; that is, the 
position of relative importance which physical edu- 
cation holds in regard to other subject matter, the 
contribution which physical education makes to 
the mental, physical, moral and social development 
of the individual, and the contribution it makes 
in building for good citizenship. 

The most important factor in building a program 
is discovering the needs of the pupils and basing 
the subject matter upon these needs. Where and 
how do we find what the pupils need? This cannot 
be done by merely asking them, because they do 
not always know themselves. Of course, we can 
obtain their desires and wishes and some of their 
needs from talking with them or having them fill 
out survey blanks, but all of the accurate facts are 
not forthcoming. A great percentage of the valuable 
information relative to pupils needs must come from 
medical examinations, careful observations, well- 
planned interviews, case studies, and visits to the 
home. The study of the home environment tells 
something about the health status of the family, 
the affectional relationship between members, sani- 
tary conditions, economic level, educational back- 


ground, and cultural evidences. A careful study of 
all sources must be made in order to find out what 
are the mental, physical, social, emotional, cultural, 
and vocational needs of pupils. 

So far, the school environment has been men- 
tioned, the basic philosophy discussed, and the 
needs of the pupils enumerated. Before the pro- 
gram is presented, however, one more item needs to 
be considered. This concerns the objectives of the 
program. Objectives are necessary if an adequate 
and comprehensive program is to be set up. A 
program without objectives is like a ship without 
a rudder, going no place and accomplishing nothing. 

Objectives are derived from a study of the school 
situation, the philosophy of the school, and more 
particularly from the expressed needs of the pupils. 
Objectives are expressed as something of value and 
obtainable in life, guides to expected achievement, 
and specific things which help to attain the aims. 
Since data of expressed needs of pupils from a par- 
ticular school have not been given in this discus- 
sion, it would be impossible to enumerate all the 
objectives without a study of them. However, it 
is possible to draw from professional training and 
experiences and enumerate some of the general 
objectives to be attained in a physical education 
program. These are organic development, neuro- 
muscular skills, emotional stability, social adjust- 
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ment, and mental development. Specific objectives 
are best worked out with the aid of the pupils. In 
selecting activities for a program, these objectives 
should be kept in mind and the program evaluated 
on the basis of them. 

What then, are the activities which should be in- 
cluded in the high school physical education pro- 
gram for boys? On the basis of general knowledge 
of the biological needs of human beings of the 
fundamental activities, such as, running, jumping, 
climbing, throwing, and striking, which were primal 
in the history of the human race, and by the appli- 
cation of the general objective described above, a 
tentative selection of activities can be made to in- 
clude the following: combatives, such as wrestling 
and hand to hand combats; outing activities such as 
skiing, hiking and skating; team sports such as 
baseball, basketball, football, track and field and 
others; games and relays, tumbling and stunts; 
aquatics, including swimming, diving and water 
polo; rhythmical activities; and body mechanics. 
It is expected that this list of activities will need to 
be modified after a study has been made of the 
pupils’ needs. 

Another source of information not to be over- 
looked is from the parents. Many times they are 
able to give valuable information relative to the 
needs of their children, and, furthermore, if they 
are given an opportunity to express themselves 
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about the program, they will have greater interest 
in it and will be more likely to give it their full 
support. 

Selecting the activities is really the cooperative 
effort of the administrators, teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, school physicians and nurses. The adminis- 
trators contribute by setting up the school policy 
and philosophy, providing facilities and equipment 
to make possible certain activities, and making 
schedules which govern the time allotted for class 
activities. The teachers contribute by applying the 
special knowledge of their training and experience 
to the general needs of pupils, in leadership and 
guidance, and in helping to set up the objectives 
which must be applied in making a wise selection 
of activities. The parents and pupils contribute by 
supplying knowledge of the needs and interests to 
be considered in selecting activities. The school 
physicians and nurses contribute by furnishing, 
through health examinations, information relative 
to the physical condition of pupils and indicating 
the types and kinds of activities in which they may 
participate. 

A complete program is composed of all class and 
extra-class activities, and would include intramural 
activities, regular physical education classes, phys- 
ical . reconditioning classes for the handicapped, 
and recreational activities of all kinds. A program 
built upon a cooperative basis and the expressed 


Mass Volley Ball game during Physical Education Class at Princeton High School. Thirty boys playing. 
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needs of the pupils such as this is more likely to 
succeed than one which is not so constructed. 

The task of selecting the proper number and 
kinds of activities for a high school physical edu- 
cation program is a difficult one. There is, however, 
another important phase if the program is to be 
successful and that is the proper arrangement and 
presentation of activities for instructional purposes 
and beneficial results. Reference here is made to 
method of teaching. Adequate programs of activi- 
ties may be constructed, teachers may know their 
subject matter thoroughly, but unless they also 
know how to present their material efficiently and 
effectively, learning will take place on a low level, 
and the program as a whole will not attain its goals. 

Is there a “one best” method to follow in teach- 
ing to insure the best results? Is it important to 
have a method in order to answer the questions of 
how should this be taught or that be taught, which 
way is the most economical with regard to time and 
energy consumed, and which is the most effective? 
These and many other questions may be asked. 
There has been much controversy over this subject 
for many years. Educators have been interested in 
method for a long time and regard it as very im- 
portant. All people, whether they are doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, bricklayers, or coal miners are 
interested in method, since it is the most effective 
means of accomplishing the objectives and gaining 
the end results. . 

An effective way of teaching a particular subject 
or activity is important. Whether it is taught by 
only a certain method as, formal or informal, is not 
important. The important question is whether the 
material is well presented to fit the needs of the 
pupils. Method is determined by studying the 
nature of the pupils and the kind of material 
offered. It is based upon the principles and ob- 
jectives and expressed through the personality of 
the teacher. Therefore, there can be no “one 
method” which meets all conditions, but many 
which are determined by the nature of the pupils 
in total life situations and experiences and in the 
kinds of activities taught. 

A final consideration after the program has been 
constructed and participated in by the pupils is 
to evaluate it in terms of the amount of progress 
made and the number of objectives achieved. Many 
teachers make the mistake of not taking an inven- 
tory of their program to determine which activities 
and what methods of instruction bring the best re- 
sults. Evaluation is not a process which is accom- 
plished once at the end of a course or program of 
activities, but is a continuing procedure through- 
out the program, with each part of it being eval- 
uated and re-evaluated many times. 

This stock-taking may be conducted in a number 
of ways, such as, by tests of physical skill, by con- 


ference with pupils, by knowledge tests, and by 
pupil self-appraisals; but by far the best method 
is a study of actual pupil reactions to the program, 
expressed in what they say and do. This investiga- 
tion can be done through observation, interview, 
and case study. 

If boys and girls are to have better minds and 
bodies, to live longer and more abundantly, and to 
become better citizens, physical education programs 
must be improved. If more financial, academic, 
and professional support is to be obtained for the 
profession of physical education, better programs 
must be developed. The attainment of this aim of 
the best program is within the capacity of the 
teachers in this profession. It is a cooperative 
project, something in which each one must do his 
part, whether he be an administrator, teacher, pupil, 
or parent. Therefore, let us all work together for 
a general improvement of programs in physical edu- 
cation, and the resulting gains to our boys and 
girls. 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT FAMILY LIVING 
AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


The problem of building into people a clear un- 
derstanding of human interrelations, and establish- 
ing high standards of social behavior is paramount. 
This clearly involves an understanding of family 
life and a straight forward look at one of the most 
powerful phases of human relations, namely sex. 
We are living in a biological world in which sex 
plays the leading role in creation, parenthood, love, 
marriage, and all the very best things in life and 
on the other hand it is involved in crime, disease, 
mental breakdowns, and the worst phases of our 
civilization. Social hygiene education has often 
been misunderstood as being primarily a matter of 
teaching the anatomy and function of the repro- 
ductive system. Actually its basic concern is the 
healthy minded attitude and sound behavior which 
make for fine development of the individual, 
wholesome relationships between the sexes, success- 
ful marriage, responsible parenthood and sound 
family life——W. K. Streit. 





TRUE? 


A disgruntled schoolteacher handed in her resig- 
nation with the following comment: “In our public 
schools today, the teachers are afraid of the princi- 
pals, the principals are afraid of the superintendents, 
the superintendents are afraid of the board, the 
board members are afraid of the parents, the parents 
are afraid of the children, and the children are 
afraid of nobody.” 
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RESEARCH—WHAT IS IT? 
John W. Masley 


Those who are connected in one way or another 
with research are often asked, “Just what is re- 
search?” In its simplest terms, research is an 
organized effort to ascertain the facts about a situ- 
ation for the purpose of finding an answer to a 
question or a solution to a problem. Putting it 
in another way we could say that research is an 
orderly and systematic means of solving problems. 

These simple definitions are sadly enough, not 
accepted and understood by many in our profes- 
sion. Research has come to mean something which 
is conducted only in the laboratory by highly 
trained technicians, something which has an aura 
of mysticism and magic, something beyond the 
understanding of the average teacher. Such an 
attitude indicates a lack of understanding of the 
breadth and scope of research. 


Technically there are two distinct types of re- 
search: basic or fundamental research, and applied 
research. The distinction between the two seems 
to be in the matter of direction, the former directed 
toward the development of a body of knowledge 
in a specific area, the latter toward closing the 
gap between available basic knowledge and specific 
practical need in application. It is in the area of 
applied research that we in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are particularly weak. 

Fundamental research is directed toward extend- 
ing the horizon of knowledge and understanding 
through application of scientific thinking in a par- 
ticular area. It is the key to progress, because only 
by increased knowledge do we move forward. In 
physical education we could never expect to pro- 
gress unless our foundations were scientifically laid 
down by means of research. Fortunately, sound 
principles based on scientific investigation are be- 
ing gradually developed in many areas of health, 
physical education and recreation. This body of 
knowledge is fundamental to the development of 
our profession. 


When an area of knowledge has been adequately 
established, practical problems can be solved and 
questions answered in a straight forward, economi- 
cal and accurate manner. This in essence is applied 
tesearch. As J. R. Oppenheimer, the noted scien- 
tist has so aptly put it, we can shake the tree and 
the fruit will come tumbling down. 

Applied research is more than accepting, at face 
value, the field of knowledge in any profession. It 
is the careful, systematic use of this knowledge as 
a means of solving immediate local problems. This 
implies more than a naive faith in things scientific, 
it implies a critical, open-minded attitude, one 
which we refer to as a scientific attitude. 
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Research in health, physical education and recre- 
ation must contribute facts and principles on which 
sound practices and a well founded philosophy can 
be based to the end that the profession will more 
effectively aid in the development of the democratic 
way of life. This purpose was never conceived to 
imply that other disciplines do not deal with prob- 
lems of our profession. On the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely because almost all fields of learning are con- 
cerned with specific aspects of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation that a coordinating discipline 
is needed whose unique responsibility is that of 
inter-relating the principles and facts from the sev- 
eral fields relevant to problems in our own profes- 
sion. In addition, a methodology and specific tech- 
niques must be developed to investigate those prob- 
lems which are unique to the profession. 

Problems in health, physical education and recre- 
ation involve principles from the social sciences 
(psychology, sociology, economics, and _philos- 
ophy), the physical and biological sciences (physi- 
ology, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, and phy- 
sics), and art (form, motion, and expression). 
Since the profession is concerned with principles, 
facts, and techniques which operate also in other 
areas, research which promises to reveal generali- 
zations sufficiently fundamental to have broad use, 
is particularly appropriate. 

Research must also contribute toward the devel- 
opment of a professional personnel capable of 
attacking the many problems which face the pro- 
fession. This does not imply that” all teachers 
should become research workers in the sense that 
all must contribute to the fundamental knowledge 
in the field, rather, teachers should be the con- 
sumers of research to the end that through the sys- 
tematic application of research findings in the solu- 
tion of everyday problems better educational pro- 
cedures will result. Too often research at the 
“grass roots” or consumer level is neglected and it 
is heard time and time again that little or nothing 
is being done in this important area. It is impera- 
tive that all share in the solution of the problems 
facing health, physical education and recreation to 
insure professional growth and progress. 

Many of our present day practices and programs 
in physical education have their basis in tradition, 
convenience, or emotion, with little thought of ap- 
plying the already existing scientifically determined 
principles. Other practices are based upon misap- 
plied knowledge. This is due to the fact that many 
of us do not possess a scientific attitude because 


Dr. Masley is Director of Research at Pennsylvania 
State College. 
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we do not appreciate its importance. In a profes- 
sion which deals with and affects the lives of many 
-people, we cannot afford to be unscientific. We 
must adopt the research attitude if we are to re- 
tain our vitality and improve our service to man- 
kind. 

If you are like any other reflective being you 
no doubt have asked yourself the question, “Am I 
teaching the right things in the right way to the 
right people at the right time?” These and similar 
questions which arise in our everyday work con- 
stitute real problems, problems which are in need 
of solutions. There are many ways in which they 
can be solved depending upon the understanding 
and inclination of the individual attempting their 
solution. Some may find the solutions in their 
personal background of experience, answering the 
questions on the basis of what they themselves were 
taught. They are the people who blandly accept, 
at face value, the findings of the so-called experts. 
They are the eager followers. 

The pragmatist judges the adequacy of his solu- 
tion on the basis of whether or not it works. His 
answers to the questions may be correct but he has 
only his hunches, or in some cases the general ap- 
proval of a small group of followers to guide him. 
He is never sure, but he is generally dogmatic about 
his results. 

A person possessing a scientific attitude will 
endeavor to seek the answers to these questions 
by testing several possible solutions. He will sys- 
tematically apply the steps of the scientific method. 
He will use applied research. 

What are the characteristics of applied re- 
search? Applied research is characterized by the 
application of knowledge which others have found 
and practiced. We can ascertain this knowledge 
through extensive and purposive reading in the 
professional literature and through professional 
contacts. Careful examination of the results of the 
application of this knowledge by methods which 
will exclude any preconceived idea or prejudice is 
of greatest importance. Applied research also con- 
sists of using objective and quantitative devices 
to study the particular question at hand so that 
some degree of confidence may be expressed in the 
answer. This embodies careful analyzing and rea- 
soning procedures with which to ascertain the 
accuracy of the findings and temper decisions which 
must be made on the basis of the facts estab- 
lished. Actually the steps taken in research char- 
acterize it. These simple steps can be described as, 
(a) careful observation, (b) accurate recording 
and organizing of data, and (c) careful analysis 
. and interpretation with presentation of the results 
for criticism and review of others. 

A practical example may serve to clarify the 
issue. Teacher “A” is confronted with the problem 





of classifying pupils for intramural competition. He 
asks himself, “Which is the best way in this par- 
ticular situation?” He could go to a book on in- 
tramural athletics, read what the authors had to 
say about classification and adopt their recommen- 
dations. He would never know if the method he 
had used was really the best. 


On the other hand he could try out several 
classification systems and judging on the basis of 
which worked the best in his particular situation 
choose it as the best answer to his problem. Here 
again he can never be sure, as judgments made 
without the benefit of measurement are seldom 
accurate. The teacher with a scientific attitude 
would approach the problem in a_ systematic 
fashion, first attempting to find out all there is to 
know about classification for activities. He would 
then try out several of these systems, being careful 
however to measure accurately and objectively as 
possible the results of each system. He would then 
analyze these results using methods which would 
exclude any personal bias or prejudice which he 
might have. He would then arrive at an answer 
consistent with the facts which he has been able 
to establish. This latter method of solving the 
problem is the method of applied research. 


We as health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion teachers have accepted the public trust and 
have a moral obligation not to violate it. We are 
therefore bound to examine our practices to insure 
that they are the best, consistent with the present 
knowledge in the field. We can only do this if we 
have an understanding of research and apply the 
scientific method to the solution of our problems. 
It behooves us therefore to adopt a scientific atti- 
tude in .our work as it is the only sure way to 
bring about progress in our profession. 





Passing the Time 


The only thing left to tax is the wolf at the door. 
—Acme Steel News. 





There is something feminine about a tree—it 
does a strip tease in the fall, goes out with bare 
limbs all winter, gets a new outfit in the spring, 
and lives off the sap all summer.—The Leader. 





The trouble with most open minds is that they 
are open at both ends.—Yours Truly. 





In these days of uncertainty the only thing you 
can count on is your fingers ——The Frost Line. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN GAMES 


Vincent DeP. Farrell 


It was a light-hearted, gay group of 160 ath- 
letes and officials that climbed aboard those gigantic 
stratocruisers at New York’s Idlewild Airport for 
we were bound for high adventure, the first Pan- 
American Games at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


In a matter of moments our star-loaded flying 
planet was high above the vast expanse of the 
Atlantic. Most of the time my eyes were glued to 
the plane’s ports for they afforded a splendid pano- 
ramic view. As we zoomed along through cotton- 
candy clouds, ships like chips could be pin pointed, 
then the tiny Emerald Islands of the Caribbean, 
with their magnificent beaches glistened in a warm 
sun below. As the afternoon merged into dusk 
our pilot placed his plane down on that delightful 
bit of Britain, Trinidad. 

Here we were welcomed by those gay-voiced, 
entertaining natives, dressed in red, white and blue, 
who sang musical rhyming calypso couplets to the 
“Amigos”; in an atmosphere made pleasant by 
soft candle light, tinkling guitar tones and wafting 
trade winds, the inner man was satisfied while our 
plane drank a pond of petrol. 

A wash of silver stars was spread widely across 
the sky along with a tropic moon as we roared 
down the runway in our double-decked speedbird. 
The lights oi the island blinked behind as we sped 
upward to join the Milky Way. We watched the 
sparkling show displayed by those heavenly bodies 
over our neighbor South America until our eyes 
became heavy. And soon we were hummed to sleep 
by the musical cadence of our motors. 

With the morning sun we were below the Equa- 
tor and gliding in on the principal city of Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro which can only be described by the 
word beautiful. The city with its vast harbor is 
built on flat land. Curving crescent beaches and 
low, wooded hills with a background of mountains 
all are joined by attractive drives. 

Along the bay is a boulevard paved with tiny 
chips of colored glass and stones laid in artistic de- 
signs. The jewel-like pavement is kept sparkling by 
nightly sprayings. A huge statue of Christ stands 
above the famed botanical gardens on the peak 
of Corcovado. Bathed in sunlight by day and 
floodlight by night, it offers radiant inspiration to 
the people below. 

Our lingering time was limited so off we were 
again into the blue. You look below on sunken 
mountain ranges, great buttes and temples, teem- 
ing jungles painted in hues that defy the imagina- 
tion, then up the mighty brown-gray Rio de le 
Plate with the gentle rise and fall of foliaged farms 
along with patches of heavy red earth baked in 
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the sun under uninterrupted clear skies while cattle 
and sheep are grazing everywhere. 


Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, is the sixth 
largest city in the world. As a result of heavy 
European immigration, it is a happy and distinc- 
tive fusion of Old World culture and New World 
progress. On what was formerly a treeless mud 
flat is now a vast metropolis of exciting beauty. 
The city has a magnetic quality that will hold you 
intrigued for days; cosmopolitan charm in a health- 
ful, modern, attractive setting; streets tunneled 
with trees or bordered with palms and ‘ropical 
flowers that grow in riotous profusion; a skyline 
notched with sky scrapers; parks are regions of 
unparalleled scenic splendor; athletic facilities in- 
cluding large stadia, gymnasia, golf and tennis 
courts, race courses, swimming pools and modern 
recreation centers and schools; and vast housing 
and other public works projects in various stages of 
construction with signs that announced for all to 
behold “Peron Cumple”. 


Its food palaces attending to your gastronomical 
desires in lavish style are served by “mustachio” 
waiters with much professional know-how. Yes, a 
gourmet paradise for they are masters of the 
culinary art. The city has everything and is a 
monument to the intelligence and courage of its 
4,000,000 citizens. 


Cheering sport fans gathered atop the airport 
building gave us a rousing reception as we hopped 
from the plane. Luis Angel Firpo, the ring hero, 
headed up the welcome committee of military and 
civic dignitaries. “Bienvenido” was displayed with 
flags everywhere. From the airstrip-we were taken 
to various hotels and colleges, our abodes, for the 
games. 


The first night we were guests at a reception 
given at the United States Embassy by Charge 
d’Affaires and Mrs. Mallory. Uniforms of every 
kind caught the eye. An impressive array of gold 
braid worn by the military of all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere was mixed with the scarlet 
blazers of the Canadian and our Olympic uniforms. 
Here the writer exchanged greetings with his ex- 
Navy commander, Gene Tunney, and his former 
track coach from Panzer College, Carl Anderson, 
now a business man in Buenos Aires. 


The formal opening of the games was a magnifi- 
cent sport spectacle. 2,500 athletes from 18 nations 
paraded in the huge Presidente Peron Stadium 


Mr. Farrell, of Rutgers University, was the head 
basketball official at the games held February 26 through 
March 10, 1951. 
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From left to right: Guildo Gavio, Vice President, Olympic Committee, Argentina; Vincent DeP. 


Farrell, U.S.A.; Miguel Murray, President, A.A.U., Rosario, Argentina; Roberto Federeci, Sports Edi- 


tor, Press Chairman, Diario Clarin. 


before 230,000 fans that filled to overflowing the 
vast circular arena. 

President Juan Peron declared the games open. 
Standing beside him as the crowd cheered was his 
dazzlingly, beautiful, blond, wife, Eva. Then with 
a roar of cannon and fanfare of drums and bugles 
from a 500 piece band the festivities were under 
way. 

The stands, brilliantly floodlighted, became a sea 
of waving, white handkerchiefs as the people used 
this typical form of demonstration to greet all. 

The military band played a medley of marches 
as the parade of athletes in colorful uniforms be- 
gan. The delegations marched onto the field in 
alphabetical order. Because the United States 
comes out “Estados Unidos” in Spanish we came 
under the “Es”. The fans gave us a greeting only 
surpassed by Argentina. Avery Brundage of Chi- 
cago responded for our side and Evelyne Hall of 
Glendale, California, presented a bouquet of red 
roses to Mrs. Peron on behalf of the North Ameri- 
canos. At the parade of colors a spine-tingling 
thrill came to all of us for our national anthem was 
beautifully played. I saw tears in the eyes of many 
_ of our rugged athletes, through the mist in my own. 
Loud cheers greeted the Greek athlete too who 


brought the eternal flame from Mt. Olympus to 
light the big metallic bowl. Peron was presented 
with an olive branch by the same torch bearer as 
a symbol of amateur sport. 

Competing in fifteen of the twenty events on the 
program our abbreviated teams compiled a total 
of 734% unofficial points for second place. By 
virtue of superior numbers and well trained ath- 
letes in all events, first place went to Argentina 
with a total of 1,071% points. 

All tracks events were held in River Plate Sta- 
dium before crowds upward to 100,000. Our squad 
of twenty-two men scored 14 firsts, 8 seconds, 5 
thirds and 4 fourths in the events entered. Mal 
Whitfield won the 400 and 800 meters. Curtis 
Stone the 3,000 meter steeplechase and 10,000 meter 
run. Browning Ross was first in the 1,500 meters. 
Virgil Severns won the high jump. Bob Richards 
took the pole vault and Gay Bryan the broad jump. 
Henry Laskau walked off with the 10,000 meter 
walk, and Jim Fuchs scored a double in the discus 
and shot. Dick Attlesay won the 110 meter hur- 
dies and Don Holderman took the 400 meter 
hurdles. 

Our 1600 meter relay and 400 meter relay 
teams scored firsts. The girls’ club won two events 
—the 200 meter dash and the 400 meter relay. 
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Wake Forest College, N. C. A. A. champions 
of 1950, represented us and finished in a tie for 
second place with Mexico. Cuba, with a fast mov- 
ing, sound hitting club, came off with top honors. 


Our grapplers tied up most of the competition 
and came off with four firsts and two second places 
in the eight classes. 

Our pugilists gave an excellent account of them- 
selves but it is difficult to defeat your opponent 
and biased officials too. The decisions were so 
questionable in some cases that the whistling fans 
displayed their disapproval with much gusto. Rules 
in boxing on an international basis should be re- 
studied. 

Our aquatic aces turned in a first rate splash. 
Lead by Dick Cleveland and Allen Stack, we took 
four firsts, three seconds, two thirds and a fourth. 
Our mermaids with such curvacious cuties as Mary 
Cunningham and Moreen O’Brien captured six 
firsts and five seconds in nine events and stole the 
hearts of all those water devotees present as well. 


Led by John Davis, who broke severel world’s 
records, and the mighty-mite Joe DePetro, our 
strong boys finished first five times and second 
once in the six event program. The lone United 
States representative in gymnastics, Wilbur Roetz- 
heim of Tallahassee, Florida, twisted and turned 
his way to the all-around title. 

Our mod-n pentathlon team of West Pointers, 
Lt. Jim Thompson, Lt. Gail Wilson and Captain 
Guy Troy, brought considerable honor to the Acad- 
emy with their smashing victory. 

One of our outstanding teams was our fencing 
delegation of six men. These experts not only 
foiled their opponents with the sword but with 
linguistic ability as well. They were real ambassa- 
dors for Uncle Sam. Salute, Worth, Nyilas, De- 
Caprileg, Kruger, Weber and Wolfe. 

While we did not enter the soccer matches, it 
should be mentioned that these games drew the 
largest crowds. The stadiums here were all con- 
structed with water filled moats that separate the 
stands from the playing area. This we were told 
was to cool off the hot-tempered fans before they 
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could get to the referee and players when the 
results were not as expected. 

Basketball, of which I “controlled” ten contests, 
drew rabid rooters from the opening whistle. Ten 
quintets played a round robin series at Luna Park. 
The U. S. A. sharpshooters defeated one team 
after another in slick style. The Argentina court- 
sters, after a few close scrapes, did likewise. As 
a result they came down to the wire with clean 
records. 

The largest crowd ever to attend a basketball 
arena making it necessary for the police to form 
a human moat around the court area. Many thou- 
sands jammed the streets and listened via radio 
to that drama-packed contest. Our boys won that 
melee by six points, but it took their top talent 
to do it. For the first ten minutes it was all U. S. A. 
with the Yankees jumping and tapping their way 
to a 21 point lead. It was thirteen minutes before 
the gallant Argentineans scored their first basket, 
but then they started to come. Slowly but surely 
they closed the gap; few teams ever made a better 
up-hill climb. It was nip and tuck the entire second 
half, and only through the bull-dogged tenacity 
displayed by Charlie O’Neil, Don Darksdale and 
Co. did we become the first Pan-American cham- 
pions of basketball. 

Other United States teams in cycling, shooting 
and water polo won additional honors during the 
ten days of competition. 

On the trip back to the states the writer talked 
at great length to Jim Kelly, University of Minne- 
sota, coach of the U. S. A. team, about what had 
transpired. We concluded that had we had a full 
team we might have run off with top honors. But 
make no mistake about it, our South and Central 
American neighbors with sound coaching and im- 
proved facilities are moving forward rapidly. They 
are most enthusiastic about sports and will be 
making stronger bids in future Olympic clashes. 

I should like to add my ‘“Muy-bien, Muchos 
Gracios, Vivas, Ole, and Arriba” to the Argentine 
Sport Confederation for performing a big league 
job with this enormous undertaking. Did I have 
an unforgetable experience? Si-si! 





CONVENTION DATES TO REMEMBER: 


College Physical Education Association, 


December 28-29, 1951, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Southern—American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
February 26-29, 1952, Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Midwest 


March 17-19, 1952, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Northwest, Southwest, and National 


April 6-9, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, California. 


Eastern 


April 27-May 1, The Eastland and the Congre 3; Square, Portland, Maine 
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TIP THE SCALES WITH A TIP-OFF 
George L. Henderson 


In close games the first basket may mean the 
difference between winning and losing. A success- 
ful tip-off play can very possibly tip the scales 
toward victory. Besides the two points, there seems 
to be a psychological advantage in scoring first. 

When a tip-off play is to be run, the boys know 
exactly what to do when play begins. This 
knowledge helps overcome that brief twinge of 
stage fright they usually get before the game com- 
mences. Then, after the first flurry of action, most 
high school athletes forget the crowd and can con- 
centrate on the game. For these reasons alone, a 
good tip-off play can be of great value to a team. 

When a coach attempts to teach a new play of 
any kind to his team he must do two things, (1) 
be convinced himself that the play is good and 
that it will be valuable to his team, and.(2) sell 
his idea to the boys. 


High school boys are in a transient stage of 
-maturation. They are changing, so to speak, from 
boys into young men. A ninth grade boy is usually 
just a boy while a senior has developed into a 
grown man, all that in three short years! 

Besides physical changes there are many emo- 
tional developments. The average boy loses that 
hysterical, not-too-well-controlled tendency to be 
silly during his high school years. He begins to 
look at life from more of a “grown up” angle, to 
think things out in logical sequence, keeping an 
eye open for end results of his actions. It follows 
that boys can be convinced that something is good 
for them (or the team) if sound, logical, practical 
arguments can be advanced to show them why it’s 
good. 

Let’s be analytical as well as practical. A success- 
ful tip-off play depends on three things: Getting 
the tip, passing the ball to an open player, and 
putting it through the hoop. The defensive team 
knows these things and thev usually line up for 
the tip with at least one man back. His job is to 
guard against possible tip-off plays. He’s on the 
lookout for players cutting toward the basket, 
watching first the forwards then the guards. 

Let’s assume, then, that your team gets the 
tip. Which player should it go to? Should the 
center tip the ball back to a guard? The logical 
answer is no. Why? Because, during a fast-action 
tip-off play, a guard would be forced to throw too 
long a pass. 

One of the forwards will, then, be the receiver 
of the tip. Which one, depends on the center’s 

’ ability, whether he can jump highest when tipping 
to the right or to the left. Right handed centers 
usually do better when tipping to the left. 


The next problem is to get a player open for the 
pass. Should he be the other forward? No, again. 
Why not? Because the defensive man playing 
back usually keeps a close watch on the forwards. 
Should it be one of the guards, then? Possibly, 
but we still haven’t arrived at the best answer. 

Who’s left then? The center, of course. 

He has the best chance of any man on the team 
to get himself open. The reason is simple. Unless 
the opponents play zone defense your center will 
be guarded, man-for-man, by the opposing center 
in most cases. When they jump they both concen- 
trate on getting the tip. Coming back down to 
the floor after a jump a player has a tendency to 
stand flai-iooted for a second, trying to get his 
bearing, before deciding which way to move. A 
pre-determined play will have that problem already 
decided in your center’s mind and he can start 
immediately, gaining a quick lead over his man. 

We have arrived at the following conclusions: 
(1) The center should tip the ball to a forward, 
and (2) the center has the best chance to get 
himself open for a shot. 

Now let’s build our play. 

The first obstacle is the back defensive man. He 
must be drawn out of position. This can be done 
by the other forward if he cuts toward the basket 
and then across court in the direction of the far 
corner, acting as if he were going to receive a pass. 
Usually the back defensive man will stick close to 
the cutting forward, not wanting to leave him open. 
The change of direction toward the far corner will 
serve to throw the guard off balance just enough 
to permit completion of the tip-off play. 

After tipping the ball the center should cut 
straight toward the sideline, running in the opposite 
direction he tapped the ball. When he gets close 
to the three-foot restraining line he should turn 
and angle toward the basket. 

The forward who gets the tip can time his pass 
nicely if he takes one dribble toward his sideline 
and then throws a high, looping pass which drops 
into the hands of the cutting center. 

This play can be set up with an option, the 
option being simply to run it the other way. The 
center tips the ball to the right forward, cuts 
toward the left side line, and angles toward the 
basket. The left forward draws the back defensive 
man out of the pass receiving area. The right 
forward takes one dribble toward his side line, 
then throws the pass. 

The offensive lineup for the tip-off could well be 


Mr. Henderson has been a successful coach at Mans- 
field, Illinois for several years. 
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called a T-formation. It’s set up especially for this 
tip-off play and is very strong defensively because 
there are two men back. Neither of these men are 
involved in the tip-off play action and they can be 
on the alert in case the other team gets the tip 
and tries a tip-off play of their own. 

Due to recent rule changes we have once again 
swung back to a center jump every quarter. This 
means a minimum of four tip-off play possibilities 
in a game. Using the two options mentioned, we 
made as many as three tip-off baskets in some games 
last season. 

During a 23 game season, twelve of our basket- 
ball games were won or lost by two or three points! 
We enjoyed nine victories out of those twelve 
games and I attribute every one to our tip-off play, 
the one described above. It tipped the scales 
toward victory. 

A high school basketball team which has a center 
of average center height (6-1 to 6-4) who is capable 
of performing a high vertical jump (over 22 inches) 
and has a long reach is in a good position to run 
tip-off plays. Only a few minutes of tip-off practice 
per day may possibly pay off with extra victories. 





Some Chuckles 


A pro basketball coach was called on the phone 
early one morning following a league game. 
“Coach,” said the party on the other end of the 
line, “if you don’t get better officials at your games 
I’m going to stop watching them on television.” 


Most women drive slower than most men accord- 
ing to recent traffic survey. Must be because most 
women will do anything to stay under thirty. 

The Coach 


A hangover: Something to occupy a head that 
wasn’t used the night before—The Re-saw. 


Time is something that, before having a good, 
you should spend a little, thinking what a heck of 
a, you are going to have explaining what, you came 
home.—Phoenix Flame. 





Some men defy old age—they still believe they’re 
as good as they never were. 
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Selection of “Who’s Who” 


Many of our readers have wondered how 
Dr. Karl Bookwalter makes his selections for the 
“Who’s Who” section of this magazine, where the 
recipients are honored by having their pictures and 
a statement concerning their professional contribu- 
tions printed. It is done quite scientifically, with 
the determining factors including honors received, 
service to the profession, and national recognition. 


In the first category are such items as election 
to the Academy, being made a Fellow, receiving 
either the Gulick or the W. G. Anderson award, 
or being on Louck’s or Veller’s lists. The study by 
Louck is based on authors in the Research Quar- 
terly during the past twenty years, and the one by 
Vellers is similar but includes mention in the 
Journal. 

In the second category, service, are such items 
as authorship of books, editorship of magazines, 
editor for publisher, member of international com- 
mittees, and president or secretary of our Associa- 
tion, or of other national or district organizations. 

In the third category, national recognition, listing 
in “Who’s Who in America”, “Who’s Who in 
American Education”, and “Leaders in Education” 
are considered. Additional points may be earned 
by being on Brace’s list, and by holding a doctor’s 
degree. Most of the leaders in our fraternity who 
have been honored by being listed in “Who’s Who 
in Phi Epsilon Kappa” have earned from eight to 
ten points total on the items listed above. As you 
see, it takes training, leadership, long years of 
service, and recognition by your fellows, as well as. 
professional contributions to receive this honor. 





Referee 


The referee is human too, 

Makes mistakes—just like you; 

Tries his best, is always fair, 

When grief comes he gets his share; 

He doesn’t have a bird’s-eye view, 

It hurts inside to hear you boo. 

He’s a man with grit to spare, 

Not iron nerves which wear and wear! 
George L. Henderson 


Patrick Henry said: “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” His descendants now just say, 
“Gimme.” —W orkman. 











A CODE FOR ATHLETIC COACHES 


A. H. Seidler 


A great deal of publicity has been given in the 
past several years to the tremendous overemphasis 
of big time athletics in the United States. The 
recent Madison Square Garden scandals, the death 
of the NCAA Sanity Code, and other revelations 
have kept this subject constantly before the public’s 
eyes. One of the results of this focusing of atten- 
tion on coaches and coaching has been a demand 
on the part of some coaches in the country for 
recognition of coaching as a profession, and with 
this recognition they desire the attendant prestige 
and security. 

In the opinion of this writer coaching must make 
great strides in the direction of awareness and 
acceptance of its responsibilities before it can re- 
ceive the status of a recognized profession. It is 
no secret that in many cases athletes are paid, 
have their grades fixed, and are taught that cheat- 
ing and hypocrisy are acceptable standards of 
conduct. The chapter on college football in Paul 
Gallico’s Farewell to Sport is entitled “The Last 
Stronghold of Hypocrisy.” J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the F.B.I. recently stated that much of the 
blame for the recent Madison Square Garden scan- 
dals must rest upon the shoulders of the colleges 
which through their actions have encouraged hypoc- 
risy and cheating among their athletic groups. 

At the present time many men in the field of 
coaching feel that they are judged and should be 
judged on the basis of the success of their teams, 
especially after a winning season. As a matter of 
fact, coaches who indulge most in self glory in 
their success after a winning season, are the ones 
who most anxiously extol their character training 
after a losing season. The writer feels that while 
winning is to some degree a measure of the compe- 
tence of the individual coach it is only one of the 
many criteria which should be used to determine 
the success of the job being done. An examination 
of the relationship of the program of varsity ath- 
letics to the school is essential before these criteria 
become apparent. 

The varsity athletic program is one of the extra- 
curricular activities which is offered to the student 
body by an educational institution. As a program 
of the institution it should, of necessity, have the 
same general objectives and standards as do all 
programs of the particular school. In other words, 
all programs sponsored by an educational institu- 
tion should have as their major aims the accom- 
plishment of the general objectives of the institu- 
tion itself. Without going into detail it is obvious 
that the main purpose of any school is to furnish 

.an opportunity for education to all members of the 
student body. Therefore, it is apparent that all 
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of the programs which are offered by the school 
should in some measure make a contribution toward 
this aim. 

The athletic coach working for an educational 
institution has several great responsibilities to the 
institution and to the student body exclusive of the 
specific job of coaching a particular athletic team. 
The athletic coach has a tremendous influence on 


the character development of the members of his | 


squad. In light of the fact that varsity athletes 
as a group are usually campus leaders this influence 
is indirectly exerted over the entire student body. 
The athletic coach must be aware of this fact and 
should use his peculiar position to develop and 
encourage exemplary conduct in terms of dress, 
manners, speech, and moral attitudes. The writer 
has seen many varsity teams representing high 
schools or colleges which were disreputably dressed. 
(i.e., unshaven, wearing dirty clothing or overalls 
or work clothes, etc.). Their appearance, their 
actions, their manners in public, and their use of 
improper language made them poor representatives 
of their particular school and of athletics in general. 


It is the responsibility of the varsity coach to 
sell to his athletes a strong appreciation of educa- 
tion, and to develop in the minds of his boys a 
real desire to secure a good education. Obviously 
the only way to combat the danger of overemphasis 
of sports is to have the coach clearly explain 
through his ideas and actions that the varsity ath- 
letic program is merely one of the educational 
programs conducted by an educational institution 
for the mental, moral, and physical development 
of the members of its student body. Many schools 
have instituted special curricula for athletes which 
enable them to remain eligible with a minimum of 
scholastic effort. Others furnish guidance in select- 
ing snap courses and instructors for the athlete 
and sometimes attempt to fix grades for them. 

Certainly these methods are in conflict with the 
concept of varsity athletics as an educational pro- 
gram. In line with this idea it is apropos to suggest 
that many coaches are delinquent in advising ath- 
letes in their selection of colleges. Too often the 
advice given to the athlete by the coach is tempered 
only by athletic conditions with little regard for 
the educational opportunities involved in the par- 
ticular school situation. Also, many high school 
coaches use the promise of free “rides” to college 
as a motivation for performance in high school 
sports. 


Mr. Seidler has been a successful high school coach, 


and is at present an instructor and graduate student at 
the University of Illinois. 
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Much has been written about the coach’s re- 
sponsibility for the physical welfare of his players. 
It is generally considered that the coach should 
insist upon a thorough pre-season health examina- 
tion and upon certain minimum standards of fa- 
cilities and equipment. However, even in this very 
obvious area of responsibility a given number of 
athletic coaches fail. We have all seen instances 
in sport wherein heavily bandaged or partially 
crippled players were participating when they ob- 
viously had no business competing in their debili- 
tated physical condition. If coaching as a profes- 
sion is to receive the status in terms of prestige 
and rank and security which it desires it must 
clearly establish and live up to a code of conduct 
which is comparable to the standards of other 
well recognized professional fields. 

The writer might suggest as a code the following: 


1. The athletic coach should be certified on the basis 
of a rigorous professional education. Every profession 
is characterized by a body of knowledge peculiar to the 
particular profession. The athletic coach should be well 
qualified in the knowledges of his profession. 

2. He should possess sufficient technical, theoretical 
and practical knowledge and experience in the particular 
sport in which he is coaching to enable him to prepare 
teams adequately to participate in competition with a 
reasonable amount of success and with a minimum of 
danger of injuries. 

3. He should be in full accord with the educational 
objectives of the instituton for which he is working and 
should strive to impress upon his athletes the importance 
of their atta.ament of an adequate education as a prepara- 
tion for future life. It is essential that he work in full 
harmony with other members of the school faculty and 
that the coach and the other faculty members should be 
entirely sympathetic with the objectives of each other's 
programs. It is of utmost importance that he is aware of 
his obligation to the community and as a result of this 
awareness he should strive to promote good relationships 
between his department and community groups and or- 
ganizations. 

4. He should strive to develop among his athletes 
conduct of a high citizenship standard which should 
include respect for the rules of the game, the traditions 
of the school, and the laws of the community; and in 
addition to seek among his athletes and the student body 
development of an attitude of good cooperation, mutual 
respect, team play and sportsmanship. 

5. He should strive to foster good health and fitness 
among his athletes and indirectly among the entire student 
body by teaching proper fundamentals, good health 
habits, and by providing adequate and proper facilities 
and equipment with which to play. 





Health 


Good health and good sense are two of life’s 
greatest blessings. 





On the broad and firm foundation of health alone 
can the loftiest and most enduring structure of the 
intellect be reared—Horace Mann. 
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6. He should strive, by setting an example of honesty, 
sportsmanship, good citizenship conduct, interest, and 
appreciation in all of the school’s activities, to promote 
and develop among the athletes of the school a high 
standard of socially efficient conduct which will make 
these athletes in the years after school successful citizens 
of the community. 


7. He should be extremely careful to discharge all of 
the duties required of him by the school, other than his 
coaching, in a manner which will reflect credit upon 
him and his entire athletic program. 


The vitally important place of varsity athletics 
in the overall physical education picture is obvious 
to most members of this profession. We are aware 
of the fact that to most non-professionals varsity 
athletics are representative of the field of physical 
education. Competitive sports furnish great sources 
of motivation for participation in sports activity. 
Although many of us in physical education are 
enthusiastic about the role of varsity athletics and 
its influence upon our field we are greatly con- 
cerned about the present situation. The coaching 
profession has created a Frankenstein which will 
eventually destroy its creator if it is not better 
controlled. At the present time the big time coach 
is like the man who has a lion by the tail and is 
afraid to let go. 

While it is apparent that many of the evils 
present in today’s athletics are not caused by the 
athletes or coaches or the schools the writer feels 
that a conscientious adoption of and adherence to 
a code such as the one suggested in this paper 
would help in many ways to eliminate some of the 
greatest weaknesses. 





Baffled Psychoanalyst 
(Magazine Digest) 


A young psychoanalyst complained to an older 
one that he was having difficulty with his patients. 
The older man said, “Let’s assume that I’m a pa- 
tient being interviewed by you for the first time.” 

“Here is the first question,” began the young 
man. “What is it that wears a skirt and from whose 
lips come pleasure?” 

The older man answered: “A Scot blowing his 
bagpipe.” 

“Right,” said the young man. “Now the next 
question. What has delightful curves and at times 
becomes uncontrollable?” 

“Bob Feller’s pitching,” said the older man. 

“Correct,” said the young man. “Now the final 
question. What do you think of when two arms 
are slipped around your shoulder?” 

“Sid Luckman’s tackling,” said the older man. 

“Right,’’ answered the young analyst dejectedly. 
“But you’d be amazed at the silly answers I keep 
getting!” 











AN EXPERIMENT IN BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
Dale Lacky 


A year ago last summer, the writer was intro- 
duced to a visiting professor of physical education 
from the University of Liverpool, England. This 
gentleman was in the United States to observe our 
facilities and teaching techniques in the hope that 
he could go back to his university and improve the 
situation there. While discussing some of his many 
visits, the professor made the following comment: 
“Over here, your athletic teams have better facili- 
ties, coaching, training, techniques and the like; 
yet I do not feel that your teams receive the social 
benefits from athletics that our teams do.” As an 
example, he mentioned that when Notre Dame, 
or some other institution came to play the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in football, they often stopped at a 
town thirty to sixty miles away, held a practice 
session, and then stayed there all night. The next 
day, a few hours before game time, the coaches 
would load their team on the bus, drive to Cham- 
* paign, play the game and an hour later leave for 
home. This was quite an accurate picture, except 
that somewhere in between leaving home and ar- 
riving back again, they would usually get in one 
practice on the foe’s gridiron. 

As a contrast to this, our visitor said that in 
England, the visiting team arrives on the school 
campus about Thursday, or early Friday, and stays 
as guests at the homes of the local team members. 
The usual week-end would consist of a dance, a 
tea, and perhaps a few other social events. Then, 
at game time on Saturday, the two teams would 
play to win, but a feeling of good sportsmanship 
and friendship prevailed throughout. 

After hearing this criticism of athletics in the 
United States, the writer who is coach at a high 
school, decided to invite one of our opponents, and 
treat them as our guests. After studying the sched- 
ule, it was decided to invite the team from Cayuga, 
Indiana, to spend the week-end with our boys from 
University High, and they promptly accepted. 

The Cayuga football team arrived at Urbana 
about three o’clock on Thursday, September 22, 
and went immediately to our athletic field, where 
the teams held a joint practice session After this 
experience, the Cayuga boys were escorted by our 
players to local homes where the evening meal was 
ready. Later, both teams assembled at the gym- 
nasium, and went on a tour by cars around the 
University of Illinois to see the many points of 
interest. When the players returned to the high 
school they saw movies of one of the University 
‘ football games. And then each player took his 
guest home with him for the night. 
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On Friday, the visitors attended classes with 
their student hosts. During a morning period, the 
student body held a pep rally, at which time the 
visiting team and their coaches were introduced 
to the students. After the rally, the guests retired 
with their hosts to their homes for lunch, and re- 
turned shortly after two to dress for the game 
scheduled for three-thirty that afternoon. 


The game itself was an interesting climax to an 
enjoyable week-end with University High School 
the perfect host, as they came out on the short end 
of a 27 to 26 score. Upon completion of the game, 
the Cayuga squad departed after thanking all of 
our players for an enjoyable time. 

Bob Russell, in his “State Round Up” a feature 
in the Chicago Daily News, commented on the ex- 
periment as follows: 

“Sportsmanship isn’t just a word at little Univer- 
sity High School in Urbana. If proof is needed, the 
plan for its opening football game Friday with 
Cayuga, Indiana, supplies it. 

“For years, sports reporters have written that 
‘Knockemdown High will be host to Ruffand Tuff 
Teck’, when the hospitality was actually of the 
knee-in-the-teeth variety. But when they say that 
Uni High will be host to Cayuga, they mean every 
word of it. 

“We are trying a little experiment,’ explains 
Buck Coach Dale Lacky. ‘We just want to show 
that athletics have a contribution to make to the 
social and educational development of the indi- 
vidual as well as to the physical aspect!’ 


“The plan is very complete, and at the same 
time, very simple. It’s based on the obvious but 
oft overlooked premise that the visitors from In- 
diana are visitors, and not an invading enemy 
force.” 


During the past season, the Cayuga team enter- 
tained the Uni High group in a similar manner, 
and by a striking coincidence, came out on the 
small end of the score, just as the local team had 
done the year before! Perfect hosts in every re- 
spect! 

The writer believes that athletics can be more 
than just a game. In fact, athletics should, and 
can play an important part in molding the young- 
ster of today into the cast of the respected man 
of tomorrow. The important thing in athletics 
should not be the matter of winning or losing, but 


Mr. Lacky is a successful high school coach who tried 
a daring experiment with his six-man football team. 
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should include such factors as: Did the players 
enjoy themselves? Were they good sports? Were 
benefits temporary or permanent things? Has their 
participation in athletics benefited them socially, 
educationally, emotionally, and physically? If the 


answer is not “yes” to the majority of these ques- 
tions, one can not truthfully say that his athletic 
program has been a success even though the team 
has completed an undefeated season. 


NOTE: Coach Lacky was called back into service 
with the Navy when the fall season was just half over. 





A STUDENT’S ANALYSIS OF THE SUCCESS 
OF THE FENCING TEAM* 


Ronald H. Meyer 


What are the main factors that determine the 
success of a group? This is a problem which can be 
found in any college sport, but more so in those 


“sports which are more individualistic in nature such 


as fencing, wrestling, swimming and track. 

What draws the student to try out for the fencing 
team? Many come out for the recreation, physical 
conditioning, or the winning of individual distinc- 
tion such as a varsity letter. Some come out be- 
cause their friends are fencers, or they develop an 
interest after taking a course, or their fraternity 
house wanted all members to be connected with 
some extra-curricular activity. The reasons are 
many ana varied, but they all have some like 
interest with the other fellows on the team. 

At the beginning of the season the team members 
are interested only in individual development. Few, 
if any, worry about the team as a unit, but this 
common interest in the team’s welfare develops as 
the individual becomes part of the group. By the 
time the actual competition begins, each man is 
interested in winning his own bouts, not only for 
the personal glory, but also for the team as a unit. 
Any of the men who lose a bout feel that they 
have let the team down, especially if there is only 
a single point between lose or win. Here is the main 
factor necessary for success, commonly called team 
spirit. 

The fundamental reason for being on the team 
is to earn a varsity letter which can be won only 
on the basis of a required number of wins during 
the season. Everyone on the team tries to help 
everyone else earn his letter. The team has great 
pride in itself and confidence in its ability. This 
was seen in the winning of the Conference Cham- 
pionship in 1950 when the team had only one 
experienced fencer back from the previous year’s 
squad. In addition the top foilsman was sick for 
the championships, and the epee men had a very 


* University of Illinois has won the Western Conference (Big 
Ten) a ag Championships 1929, ’30, ’31, ’32, ’33, ’35, ’42, ’43, 
50, and ’ 
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bad day. Of the 24 points scored by the team only 
4 points came from the three men with the best 
seasonal records. The coach’s ability as a teacher 
is another factor in the success of the team. 


One of the more important factors is spectator 
interest. With fencing, the problem is difficult. Very 
few people understand fencing, and little if any 
publicity results. Today the younger fencing 
coaches throughout the country are attempting to 
make fencing more interesting to the audience. Most 
spectators expect to see action, good competition, 
and sportsmanship. Many people who see a fencing 
meet for the first time find the action so fast that it 
is very hard to follow. 

This fact, plus the high degree of competition, 
requires a great deal of sportsmanship in order to 
keep the meets on a safe basis. It is not unusual 
in an important meet or a hotly contested bout to 
find the sabre fencer’s arms and torso covered with 
welts. Most teams and individuals are remembered 
not only for their individual skill with their weapon 
but also by the degree of sportsmanship shown on 
and off the fencing strip. 

In summary the success of the fencing team 
depends on the following factors: 

1. The individual must be able to develop the 

strong, common interests of the team. 

2. The coach must be able to develop the ath- 

letic abilities of the men to the highest degree. 

3. The team must work together so that they 

will have sufficient chance to develop the team 
spirit. 

These factors will probably be of equal impor- 
tance in any sport which requires individual per- 
formance. They will also carry over into the 
students other activities as well as after graduation 
so that he will be able to work better with other 
groups. 


Mr. Meyer was captain of the University of Illinois 
fencing team last year. 











A PLEA FOR THE PERCENTILE RANK IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Henry J. Montoye 


In a recent article by Kenneth D. Miller (2) 
the use of the standard score (z-score, o-score) in 
physical education was extolled. In this paper a 
comparison was made between the standard score 
and other methods of scoring which utilize a posi- 
tive, fixed-limit scale such as the T-scale. His 
position that the advantages of such fixed-limit 
methods are greatly outweighed by their disadvan- 
tages and that the standard score method is, there- 
fore, preferable, is well-taken. 

In support of his criticism of the fixed-limit 
scales, Miller quotes data collected at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in which an appreciable number of 
scores in various physical education activities ex- 
ceeded the 6-sigma and 10-sigma ranges. In other 
words, these data are not normally distributed. 
Various measurements commonly employed by 
physical educators have long been known to give 
non-normal distributions. In such instances the 
standard score is probably preferable to fixed-limit 
scales. 

The use of the standard score in physical edu- 
cation, however, presents several difficulties. Of 
most importance is the fact that the standard score 
lacks a common, readily understandable interpreta- 
tion. Have you ever attempted to explain a o-score 
to a ninth-grade boy or girl, or for that matter to 
a non-mathematical college senior? The computa- 
tion of the standard deviation, and hence, scores 
based on the standard deviation, requires no as- 
sumptions as to the shape of. the distribution. How- 
ever, if the mathematical equation for the distribu- 
tion is not known, scores having the standard devia- 
tion as a basis lack meaning. A boy receives a 
o-score of, say 2.9, in “sit-ups”. You can probably 
explain to him that his score is above the mean since 
it is positive but he does not know how many of 
his peers may be expected to have a higher score 
or how many a lower score. Yet, this is precisely 
what the boy wants to know. 

Since many of the distributions of scores in 
physical education activities are not known, it is 
not possible to determine percentile points directly. 
Moreover, even if it were possible, when distribu- 
tions of different forms are involved, o-scores are 
not comparable in terms of percentiles. A o-score 
of say 2.9 may contain approximately 100% of 
the scores below it, or perhaps as few as 60 or 70%. 
The percentage depends upon the distribution. Of 
course, for a normal distribution the values may 
be readily and accurately determined. When the 
distribution of the raw scores is not known, fixed- 
limit scales are subject to the same limitations as 
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standard scores since the standard deviation is 
involved. Furthermore, the fixed-limit scales are 
even more confusing since boys and girls, although 
instructed otherwise, are tempted to regard their 
scores as percentiles. 


Would it not be more valuable to the teacher 
and pupil alike to concert raw scores into percentile 
ranks? Little difficulty is encountered in explaining 
percentile ranks to children or adults providing 
they understand simple percentage. If a boy per- 
forms 63 “sit-ups” and is given a percentile rank 
of 85, he knows immediately that approximately 
15% of his peers excel him in this event and 
approximately 85% have done poorer than he. 

The computation of percentile ranks is simple 
and expedient and involves no assumptions as to 
the distribution of scores. A percentile rank may 
be computed individually for each raw score, or 
percentile standards may be constructed from a 
smooth ogive curve which has been fitted to grouped 
or ungrouped data. A number ‘of accessible refer- 
ences which explain percentile ranks are available 
to the physical education teacher or student (1, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8). 

Some workers advocate coding the data by means 
of logarithms or some other technique to cause non- 
normal data to conform to a normal distribution. 
This method, although mathematically sound, is 
considerably more laborious and is of no more 
practical value in the average school situation than 
simple percentile standards. 

When scores on several tests are available, their 
corresponding percentile ranks may be averaged. 
The interpretation of the mean of several percentile 
ranks probably comes closer to the common con- 
notation of the term “average” than does the mean 
of standard scores. A case in point: A boy received 
raw scores of 164 lbs. and 4 pull-ups in two tests 
with corresponding o-scores of +7.6 and —1.2 and 
percentile ranks of 100 and 30. His mean o-score 
of +3.2 placed him near the top in “average 
ability”, yet one of his two scores was distinctly 
below average. The mean percentile rank of 65 
in this case is a more logical expression of his 
average ability. The situation is comparable to the 
use of the median in preference to the mean when 
a distribution is skewed or bimodal, as for example, 
in reporting average financial incomes. 

If we are to hope for and expect diligent applica- 
tion of testing in physical education in the schools 


Dr. Montoye is an assistant professor in physical edu- 
cation at Michigan State, in charge of Research. 
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and, which is just as important, conscientious use 
of the data thus collected, the methods advocated 
must be as simple, expedient, and meaningful as 
possible. Otherwise, our efforts will bring disap- 
pointing dividends. 
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THE NEED FOR SPECTATOR EDUCATION 
Richard Calisch 


Recent events in the world of sports have brought 
into sharp focus the fact that there is a great need 
for spectator education. The crowd at a basketball 
or football game seems to lose all perspective, as 
far as the game is concerned. The friendly compe- 
tition upon the field or floor becomes, in the eyes of 
the mob, a battle in which the home team must 
win. As iar as the spectators are concerned, all 
sportsmanship is forgotten; emotion rules in reason’s 
place. The other team ceases to be an opponent 
and becomes a foe. The officials, too, are looked 
upon as enemies. 

In a recent basketball game, when the high point 
man of the opposing team committed his fifth 
personal foul, the gym rocked with the cheers of 
the home rooters. There was none of the deserving 
applause which one might expect an excellent per- 
former to receive. Yet, later, when one of the 
home team boys fouled out, the game had to stop 
until the boos, cat-calls, and hisses ceased, and 
the barrage of paper that was thrown onto the 
floor was removed. It seems that many spectators 
believe the purchase of a two dollar ticket to a 
game, also gives them the right to leave their 
inhibition and good manners at home. 

An odd fact which is observed in this connection 
is that it is hardly ever the athletes who conduct 
themselves unbecomingly. Compared to the amount 
of poor sportsmanship from the crowd, the unfair 
play by athletes is a “drop in the bucket.” The 
boys on the floor are taught sportsmanship along 
with the rules of the game and the skills which 
they learn at practice sessions, and they conduct 
themselves according to a strict code. The crowd, 
however, does not attend these sessions; it does 
not have the appreciation of good play and conduct 
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that the athletes have, and so is very apt to act 
in a way which is most unsportsmanlike. The 
failure of the audience to act as the athletes do 
may be attributed to some degree to the physical 
education set-up in our schools. 

If we, the physical educators, are to change this 
unhealthy situation, we must concentrate upon the 
education of the crowd in sportsmanship and spec- 
tator behavior. In so doing, it must be kept in 
mind that the only way to educate a crowd is 
through the individuals in it. We must formulate 
a set of rules for the crowd; we must instill in 
them an ability to recognize and appreciate good 
play. This will go far toward eliminating the jeers 
and boos which greet the opposing team, for one 
is not likely to boo a player whom he realizes has 
played a hard, clean, sportsmanlike game. 

We must also instruct the spectator in his place 
at the game or match. He is a guest, or a host; 
he is certainly not the judge, that some people 
believe he is. The spectator must realize his part 
in an athletic contest. He must realize that the 
two dollars does not purchase emotional license. 
The spectator must be informed that he is a spec- 
tator,—a watcher, not a partaker at these contests. 
He must know that the athletes will play, the, 
officials will judge, and that he, the spectator, may 
watch, learn, and appreciate. 

There are many ways to do this great teaching 
job, but the way which presents itself to mind 
immediately is through the classes in the high school 
physical education program. The elementary 
schools, of course, must make a vast contribution 


Mr. Calisch, a senior at the University of Illinois School 
of Physical Education, is an honor student, a track ath- 
lete, and president of Rho Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa. 
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to the sportsmanship education of the individual, 
but it is in the high school that organized varsity 
sports first present themselves. If the physical 
education instructor could do in his classes what 
the varsity coach does at his practice sessions, the 
problem might be largely solved. Along with in- 
struction in skills and knowledge, sportsmanship is 
a natural teaching area. Discussion of rules and 
fouls will lead to questions of fair play. If the 
teacher will permit no unsportsmanlike conduct, 
and will explain why he will not do so, the problem 
is one-half solved. 


Discussions in class of the ethics of being a 
spectator, will enlighten the students on a hither- 
to under emphasized subject. The students must be 
brought to see in the game a friendly competition, 
not a life or death gladitorial combat. They must 
see both teams as they are, boys trying hard to 
play a good game and win it, not as boys trying 
to win a game only. The students must be ‘shown 
that the merciless, emotional fan is doing more to 
tear down the game than any other factor. 


It has been said that college football is destroying 
itself because the accent has been placed too 
heavily on winning. Who drew that accent? The 
fan, the over-emotional spectator. If the spectator 
were to understand the varsity player’s attitude 
toward the game, it would also help to improve 
a bad situation. Talks with, and by the varsity 
athletes and coaches would be an interesting and 
enlightening phase for the classes. All in all, the 
physical education program has a vast opportunity 


over a period of years to make a real contribution 
both in high school and college. 

The spectator education phase of the physical 
education curriculum can be condensed into four 
major areas. Some of these are already being 
taught in the programs, others are not. If the 
‘following areas are stressed in the class, the prob- 
lem of the unsportsmanlike crowd can be lessened 
to a considerable degree: (1) development of 
skills and knowledge of the athletic games, (2) 
development of appreciation of the performance of 
others through play, (3) development of recog- 
nition of the place of the crowd at an athletic 
contest, (4) instruction in spectator behavior. 


Aside from the physical education instructor, 
other individuals can, if they wish, act as teachers 
in this field. Parents, other teachers, coaches, ath- 
letes, and cheer leaders can all be of great value. 
The example set by the opposing coaches is very 
important also. The crowd watches the coach and 
in some respects takes its lead from him. The 
athlete is under observation by the crowd on and 
off the field; he must at all times be a gentleman 
and good sport. 

If it is agreed that crowd conduct at athletic 
contests is one of the worst phases of inter-school 
varsity athletics, it is also agreed that something 
must be done about it. This something may best 
be done in the physical education classes of the 
high school, and so becomes the task primarily of 
the high school physical educator. There is much 
to be done, and the time to do it is now, before 
poor crowd conduct destroys the athletic set up it 
lives upon. 





WHAT IS A PARENT? 


A parent is the last person to think you’re wrong 
when the rest of the world does . . . as old as the 
hills until a Charleston record is played . . . money 
in the mail . . . a clock that used to ring the cur- 
few too early . . . a door closed for purposes of 
isolation when you bring home a gang for the week- 
end . . . a long-distance call when you forget to 
mail that letter to the folks . . . a coat that’s good 
for one more year so you can have that something 
extra . . . your guiding light of past experience 

. a blank stare when you use the latest college 
slanguage . . . part of an indestructible unit which 
consists of two of its kind . . . often refusing to 
budge an inch; sometimes apparently unreasonable 
. .. @ spontaneous hug . . . the oft-repeated phrase 
“But that isn’t practical” . .. the refusal to let 
you “grow-up” ... the command to “Act your 
age” . . . one inconsistency after another . . . the 
light that was left on until you were safely in the 
door .. . your first teacher . . . the failure to under- 


stand why you must dress that way just because 
everyone else does . . . the extra “Five” slipped 
into your pocket . . . a beaming smile . . . a fur- 
tive tear . . . one of the most wonderful things that 
ever happened to youu— Newspaper Clipping. 





WHAT IS A BOY? 


Between the innocence of babyhood and the 
dignity of manhood we find a delightful creature 
called a boy. Boys come in assorted sizes, weights 
and colors. But they all have one creed—to enjoy 
every minute. They are found everywhere—on top 
of, underneath, inside of, swinging from, running 
around or jumping to. Mothers love them; girls 
hate them; older brothers and sisters tolerate them. 
But when you come home at night with your dreams 
and hopes shattered, they mend your heart with two 
magic words—“Hi, Dad!” 

—From “Constant Reader” in 
Albert Wiggam’s column. 
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QUEEN FoR A Day 
Music: Any good square dance record 
Formation: Square set of four couples 
Call: Clap your hands, now your knees 
Bumps ’a Daisy, if you please. 
Swing on the corner like swinging on a vine. 
Swing that next girl down the line. 
Clap your hands, now your knees. 
Bumps ’a Daisy if you please. 
Swing on the corner like swinging on a gate. 
Swing that next girl, don’t be late. 
Promenade, one, promenade eight. 
Promenade all ’till you get straight. 
First king and queen they bow and swing. 
Queen lead out to the right of the ring. 
Swing that Jack with the right hand ’round. 
Back to your king with the left hand ’round. 
Now that knave across the hall. 
Back ‘o your own before you fall. 
The left hand knight with the great big feet. 
Balance home and everybody swing your sweet. 
Queen to the center and seven hands ’round. 
King to the center and give her a bow. 
Six hands up and away you go. 
While the King and Queen do a do-sa-do. 
Balance home and everybody swing. 
(Repeat for other couples.) 


Sextur, Danish Folk Dance 


Many of the figures resemble those found in Amer- 

ican square dances and the dance is often referred 

to as a “six-couple square dance”’. 

Music: Folk Dancer Record No. 1021 

Formation: Six couples stand in circle, girls on 
boys’ right. They number off in succession from 
one to six, Couple 1, Couple 2, etc. 

Action: Figure 1. All join hands and circle to the 
left with sixteen slides. 

Chorus: 

1. 1st and 4th couples join inside hands, ap- 
proach each other and retire with one polka 
step, starting with man’s left and girl’s right 
(one measure). 

2. Step forward first on inside foot, then on 
outside foot, bringing foot down almost with 
a stamp (one measure). 
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3. Retire to place with same polka and stamp 
steps, starting with inside feet (two meas- 
ures). ; 

4. As list and 4th couples start to retire, 2nd 

and 5th couples begin the same step to cen- 

ter and back. 

As 2nd and 5th couples retire, the 3rd and 

6th couples begin the step, so that except 

for the first two and last measures of Part II 

in the music, four couples are in action all 

the time. 

Grand Chain: Partners face each other, and be- 
ginning with right hand, grand chain, with a 
polka step, all the way around the circle to 
place. This concludes the chorus after each 
figure. ; 

Figure II. All the girls join hands in the center of 
the circle and slide once around to place, and 
take their positions beside their partners. 
Repeat Chorus and Grand Chain. 

Figure III. All men join hands in center and circle 
twice around (this means fast action) to place. 
Repeat Chorus and Grand Chain. 

Figure IV. Partners do a buzz step in place with 
each other. 

Repeat Chorus and Grand Chain. 
End dance by joining hands and circling once 
more to the left to the first part of the music. 


wn 


My Truty Fair, A Mixer 

Music: My Truly, Truly Fair 

Formation: Circle of partners facing counter clock- 
wise, lady on man’s R side, hands joined in 
skater’s position (front chainlock) 

Action: Both start with L foot 
Two 2-steps and four walks forward—8 counts. 
Drop L hands, man continues moving counter 
clockwise but lady faces the man behind her and 
moves clockwise with two 2-steps forward to 
new partner grasping L hands, 4 walks around 
to place grasping R hands over left in Skater’s 
position—8 counts. 
Promenade with partner—16 counts. 


CasTLE Rock, A Slow Fox Trot 


Music: The Morning Side of the Mountain 
Action: In closed dance position using a rocking 
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W. K. Streit, Caller 


movement, walk L and R on counts 1-2. 

Rock L, R, L, from side to side, counts 3 and 4. 
Repeat all starting R, counts 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

In open position walk L, R, counts 1-2. 

Rock L, R, L (forward, backward, forward), 
counts 3 and 4. 
-Walk R and L, turning R, counts 5, 6. 

Rock R, L, R sideward, counts 7 and 8. 


VALENTINO TaNnco, A Ballroom Routine 
Music: Valentino Tango 

Formation: Couple dance, ballroom position 
Action: Man’s part described. In closed position, 
walk L, R, L, step to R side quickly, bring L 
foot to R without transferring weight—counts 
1-2-3 and 4. 

Repeat above four counts. 

In open position, walk forward L, R, L, step 
back R quickly, bringing L foot up to R, no 
weight—count 1-2-3 and 4. 

Repeat above four counts. 

In closed position, walk L and R, run L, R, L. 
On the run step, the man runs to the lady’s R 
side; R shoulders touching. 

Repeat above figure starting R. 

Repeat all of this third figure. 


TEEN AGE GRASSHOPPER, Jitterbug Dance 


Music: Ballin’ the Jack (slow) 
In the Mood (fast) 


Action: Man’s part described 


In open position, step L, touch R toe to L foot 
on counts 1 and 2 and 

Step back on R, counts 3 and 

Step back on L and forward R, count 4 and 
Repeat all of above twice (total 12 counts). 

In the second step, the man continues the above 
figure while the lady makes a complete turn to 
‘ the R with the following step: 

Girl touches R toe on count 1, and four steps 
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in a turn right on counts 2 and 3 and 

Fall into the back step with the man R, L, on 
counts 4 and 

Joined R hand for lady and L hand for man are 
kept joined and brought in close to body on 
counts one, and the man then swings the lady’s R 
arm outward releasing hands on count two. 


Hoop De-Doo Potka, A Mixer 

Music: Hoop De-Doo Polka 

Formation: Double circle of couples, man on in- 
side, partners facing with joined outstretched 
arms, 

Action: 4 slides, counterclockwise—2 meas. 
Turn the glasses over with 4 walking steps 
(wring the dish rag)—2 meas. 
Repeat all—4 meas. 
Drop leading arms, two-step with outside foot 
facing partner—1 meas. 
Two-step with inside foot facing partner—1l 
meas. 
4 slides, counterclockwise—2 meas. 
Turn tne glasses over in 4 walking steps—2 
meas. 
Lady walks forward to new partner—2 meas. 


PHysIcAL EpucaTION CxLass USES FOR 
MeEtxHopist Disc REcoRDS 
March and Skip: 
Kavelis—101 
Galway Piper—102 
Ace of Diamonds—102 
Captain Jinks—103 
Red River Valley—104 
Sicilian Circle—104 
Camptown Races—104 
Pop Goes the Weasel—104 
Little Brown Jug—107 
Christ Church Bells—109 
Any Tune on records 111 and 112 


Polka: 
Troika—105 
La Raspa—106 


Little Brown Jug—107 
Fireman’s Dance—107 
Good Humour—109 
Records 111 and 112 
Schottische and Runs: 
Danish Schottische—102 
Ten Pretty Girls—113 
Road to the Isles—110 
Waltz: 
Spanish Circle—105 
Weaving—105 
Trip to Helsinki—106 
Spinning Waltz—110 
Waltz of the Bells—113 
Mazurka: 
Put Your Little Foot—107 
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Virginia Reel: 
Sicilian Circle—104 
Captain Jinks—103 
Galway Piper—102 
Records 111 and 112 
Squares: 
Captain Jinks—103 
Camptown Races—104 
Red River Valley—104 
Sicilian Circle—104 
The World of Fun Series of records, non-break- 
able, may be secured from the Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
M101—Cshebogar, Kalvelis, Hol-di-ri-di-a, Seven 
Steps. 
M102—Galway Piper, Ace of Diamonds, Danish 
Schottische, Come Let Us Be Joyful. 
M103—Irish Washerwoman, Captain Jinks. 
M104—Red River Valley, Pop Goes the Weasel, 
Sicilian Circle, Camptown Races. 
M105—Troika, Spanish Circle, Chimes of Dunkirk, 
Danish Weaving Dance. 
M106—Trallen, La Raspa, Trip to Helsinki, Green 
Sleeves. 
M107—Put Your Little Foot, Fireman’s Dance, 
Little Brown Jug. 
M108—Koroboushka, Gustaf’s Skoal, Crested Hen, 
Seven Jumps. 
M109—Black Nag, Cumberland Square, Circas- 
sian Circle (Good Humour), Christ Church 
Bells. 
M110-—Hopak, Newcastle, Road to the Isles, Spin- 
ning Waltz. 
M111—Mulberry Bush, Ten Little Indians, Oats- 
Peas-Beans, Rig-a-jig-jig. 
M112—Alabama Gal, Send My Brown Jug, Sandy 
Land, Turn the Glasses Over. 
M113—Waltz of the Bells, Lili Marlene, Ten 
Pretty Girls, Great Big House in New 
Orleans. 


SouRcES OF MATERIAL FOR SQUARE AND FOLK 
Dance LEADERS 
Records 

Windsor Records—2808 S. Baldwin Ave., Arcadia, 
Calif. 

MacGregor Records—729 S. Western Ave., Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. 

Old Timer Record Co., 3703 N. 7th St., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Folkraft Records—7 Oliver St., Newark, N. J. 

Sonart Record Corp.—251 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Methodist Publishing House—810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

The Folk Dancer—Box 201, Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Honor Your Partner Record Albums, Devon Adair 
Co., New York. 
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Magazines 

Sets in Order—462 N. Robertson Blvd., Los An- 
geles 48, Calif. $2.50 per year. 

American Squares—121 Delaware St., Woodbury, 
N. J. $1.00 per year. 

Let’s Dance—262 O’Farrell St., Rm. 301, San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

Foot ’n’ Fiddle—P. O. Box 3061, Sta. A, El Paso, 
Texas. $1.50 per year. 

The Round Up—Box 51, University Sta., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. $1.00 per year. 


Publications 

Singing Calls for Square Dancing 

Dancin’ A Round 

Square Dancing for Beginners 

Square Dancing for Intermediates 

Square Dancing—Advanced 
Above booklets one dollar each from Bob Osgood, 
462 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 

Folk Dances for All by Michael Herman; Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., New York; $1.00 

Honor Your Partner by Ed Durlacher; Devon- 
Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10; $7.50 

Folk Dances from Near and Far, 5 vol.; 262 
O’Farrell St., Rm. 301, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

The Square Dance, Chicago Park District Publica- 
tion; Best Adv. Service, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 44, IIl. 

Herb’s Blue Bonnet Calls by H. F. Greggerson; 
Box 3061, Sta. A., El Paso, Texas 

The Round Dance Book by Lloyd Shaw; Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho; $5.00 

Western Play Party Games by Lynn Rohrbough; 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio; 
25c 

Square Dances, Part 1 and2, by C. D. Foster; 
Smith-Brooks Printing Co., P. O. Box 540, 
Denver, Colo.; $1.00 each 

Square Dances of Today by Richard Kraus; A. S. 
Barnes, New York; $3.00 

American Square Dances by Lee Owens; Pacific 
Books, Palo Alto, Calif.; $3.50 

Western Square Dances by Ralph McNair; Orin 
V. Siler Co., Denver, Colo.; $1.00 

Raymond Smith’s Square Dances; 1038 Cedar Hill, 
Dallas, Texas; $1.50 

Western Texas Square Dances by Closson and 
Hertzog; Carl Hertzog, El Paso, Texas; $1.50 

Sing and Dance by Hunt and Wilson; Hall 
McCreary Co., Chicago 

Partners All—Places All by Kirkell and Schaffnit; 
E. P. Dalton and Co., New York 


Record Player 


Catalog from Califone Corporation, Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, the reviews were 
prepared by Karl W. Bookwalter. 


BENSON, ReEut A., Jacop A. GOLDBERG, ET AL., 
The Camp Counselor, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951, 337 pp., $4.50. 

Camping is primarily an educational experience, 
although other related elements are also involved. 
The camp counselor has many responsibilities and 
duties which contribute to the health, safety, 
growth, happiness, and general welfare of the camp- 
ers under his direction. Training is needed to carry 
out this important job. 

Practical suggestions are given which will help 
the camp counselor to sensibly meet the various 
problems that frequently arise in the camping situ- 
ations. 


Buros, Oscar KRisEN, Statistical Methodology Re- 
views, 1941-1950, New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1951, 457 pp., $7.00. 

Summaries and evaluations are given for all 
books published in the field of statistical meth- 
odology during the years 1941-1950. The critical 
excerpts of summaries and evaluations for each 
book have been selected from reviews printed in 
various journals and they present a wide sampling 
of reactions to each book. This is a very helpful 
volume for one who wishes to have some evaluation 
of a statistical methodology book before ordering 
it for his library. A cross index adds to the value 
of the book. 


BROWNELL, CLirForD LEE, and E. Patricia Hac- 
MAN, Physical Education — Foundations and 
Principles, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1951, 397 pp., $4.50. 

The thought-provoking material is divided into 
four parts dealing with: 1, foundations and prin- 
ciples of motivation; 2, foundation and principles 
of program; 3, foundations and principles of in- 
struction and supervision; and 4, foundations and 
principles of administration. Problems are dis- 
cussed in such a way the readers should be led 
to a better understanding of the underlying prin- 
ciples or basic beliefs of physical education in 
America. The book is not a dogmatic treatise but 
is designed as a provocative document. Much of 
‘it could be used as the bases for discussions and 
the encouragement of reflective thinking. 





BRUBACHER, JOHN S., Eclectic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 520 
pp., $4.50. 

Each chapter is introduced by four or more 
study questions whick focus the readers’ attention 
upon the excerpts of philosophy which follow. 

Primarily a source book, the author has done 
an admirable job of covering twentieth century 
educational philosophy literature which was written 
with definite educational implications in mind. 
Most of the excerpts are relatively short but well 
chosen. 


Coomss, Jack W., Baseball, New York, Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1951, 350 pp. (Third edition.) 

This book is a very thorough discussion of the 
game of baseball. It is interestingly written and 
should be of genuine help to the high school and 
college baseball player and to the prospective coach 
of the game. 

A series of small photographs introduces each 
section illustrating the skills and techniques to be 
discussed. Adequate line drawings intersperse the 
chapter “The Game Itself,” and illustrate ade- 
quately the plays under discussion. Peripheral to 
the game of baseball, Coombs has sections devoted 
to such topics as “Official Scorers,” “Official Rules 
of Scoring,” “Practical Problems,” and ‘‘The Treat- 
ment of Minor Injuries in Baseball.” 

R. T. DEWrTT. 


ForsyTHE, CHARLES E., and Ray O. Duncan, 
Administration of Physical Education, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 319 pp., $4.00. 
Starting with a survey of the objectives of physi- 

cal education the authors proceed to the adminis- 

trative problems as: relation of physical education 
to other phases of education, the physical education 
staff, facilities, budgets, equipment, program, class 
procedures, intramural and interscholastic athletics, 

public relations, and evaluation. Written from a 

practical point of view, with examples, the reader 

will find much helpful information and many sug- 
gestions. 


IrwIN, LEsLiE W., The Curriculum in Health and 
Physical Education, St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1951, 382 pp., $4.80. (Second edition.) 
While retaining the same topics and much of the 

material in the first edition, the author has brought 

the book up-to-date in content. More references 
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have also been added which will be of value to the 
reader. Much of the material presented is the re- 
sult of the author’s experience and experimentation 
in programs ranging from the kindergarten through 
college. 


LASALLE, Dorotuy, Rhythms and Dances for Ele- 
mentary Schools, New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1951, 201 pp., $4.00. 

Written for the classroom teacher, one hundred 
and twenty-five activities are described and music 
is illustrated for each activity. The material is 
broken into groupings as locomotor, non-locomotor 
and combination movement fundamentals (22), 
characterizations (19), singing games (25), simple 
folk dances (24), intermediate folk dances (17), 
and advanced folk dances (17). 

A short introductory chapter gives the importance 
of rhythmic activity and of dancing to the ele- 
mentary school child’s development and gives sug- 
gestions for teaching dancing. A glossary for the 
advanced folk dance material concludes the book. 


Moore, Jim, Football Techniques Illustrated, New 

York, A. S. Barnes, 1951, 96 pp., $1.50. 

Written and illustrated primarily for the be- 
ginning player and new coach, the material in this 
book is well organized. Every page has at least 
one illustration, interpreting the written descrip- 
tions. This is a book to be recommended to pros- 
pective coaches. 


Materials covered include kicking, passing, run- 
ning, tackling, line play, single wing formation, the 
T formation, offensive line blocking, open field, 
blocking, defensive line play, defensive end play, 
defensive formations, offense attack, and strategy 
and tactics. 


PATTERSON, RAYMOND S., and BERYL J. RoBeErts, 
Community Health Education in Action, St. 
Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 1951, 346 pp., $4.50. 
Community health educators will find this a re- 

freshingly “different” book. Discussions of the 

problems and methods of community organization 
are given. Warnings are given for the inexperienced 
person which should prove useful. Throughout the 
book sound advice and practical assistance can be 
found relative to means of health education of the 
public. Some of the topics discussed are “Organiz- 
ing the community for action,” “Some hows and 
and whys of learning,” “Education by word of 
mouth,” “Easy to read writing,” “Education by 
health ‘literature’, ” “Educating by exhibit,” and 
“Breaking into the news column.” 


OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT, Physical Education, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951, 374 pp., $3.50. 


Primarily concerned with the underlying princi- 
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ples that should be used to guide and administer 
physical education programs, the author opposes 
formal methods and formalized activities. Em- 
phasis is given to the psychological outcomes and 
the integration of the organism. Ideals, if prac- 
ticed, would revolutionize athletic and physical 
education practices. Democratic procedures must 
be used in a democracy. 

A thought-provoking book to inspire teachers 
and prospective teachers to organize and to con- 
duct their programs on the bases of facts and ideals 
rather than upon traditions or prejudices. 


Ryser, Otto E., A Teachers’ Manual for Tum- 
bling and Apparatus Stunts, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1951, 143 pp., $3.00. 
The author gives clear detailed information on 

plans of class organization. Included in the mate- 
rials on class organization are suggestions for safety, 
spotting, methods of conducting classes, teaching 
techniques, squad leaders, lesson plans, and expla- 
nations of terminology used. 

Activities described include simple stunts, tum- 
bling stunts, balance stunts, pyramids, apparatus 
stunts and suggested demonstrations. General de- 
scriptions are given for the activities as well as 
detailed hints for the performers and the spotters. 


TuRNER, Ciarr E., Community Health Educator’s 
Compendium of Knowledge, St. Louis, The C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1951. 266 pp. $3.00. 

This is a excellent book for all persons whose 
position requires promotional activity in health 
and related areas. In a clear and concise fashion, 
the author presents a quick and simple way to check 
the plans and methods to employ for the most satis- 
factory results. 


The content of the text is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the nature of community health 
education, the scope of health education subject 
matter, where health education occurs, and motiva- 
tion, just to mention a few items under this heading. 

Part two is concerned with matters of group 
thinking, campaigns, meetings, and principles and 
procedures for working with people. 

The third part covers group communications, 
such as, writing skillfully, effective speech, radio 
and television, newspapers, books, and exhibits. 
These areas are handled by the author in a simple 
but comprehensive outline form. 

An appendix which lists the sources of printed 
and visual materials for health education adds con- 
siderably to the value of the book. 


Matcoitm J. McLELLAnp. 
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“A Cooperative County Wide Recreation Pro- 
gram”,* Recreation, 45:4, September 1951, pp. 
205-206. 

* This is based on a report issued by the Los 
Angeles County Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion and the County School District, Summer, 1950. 

Los Angeles County, California, is a leader in a 
broad program of recreation. There exists a cooper- 
ation of school and community efforts toward mu- 
tual recreation which should serve as an inspiration 
for others to follow. 

One hundred fifty-seven schools in sixty-five 
school districts are engaged in a year-round pro- 
gram of after-school activities, which extends in 
most cases throughout the summer months. The 
county provides the leaders; the school districts 
supply equipment and facilities. Busses are used 
in some cases to transport people to and from 
the areas. Parks, auditoriums, swimming pools, 
band shells, and youth centers augment the pro- 
gram. The result of all this has been a heart- 
warming increase in variety and type of oppor- 
tunities, and in the number of participants. The 
implication is felt that other communities might 
profitably follow in similar footsteps. 


KeituH E. Bowen. 


Cuiark, James F., “Junior College Public Rela- 
tions: A Survey,” School and Society, 74, 1913: 
104-107, Aug. 18, 1951. 

Questionnaires were sent to 444 member colleges 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges ask- 
ing about their programs. Responses were obtained 
from 236. From the survey, two out of three junior 
colleges have no concerted effort in public relations. 
Of those engaging in public relations the activities 
ranks as: 1, publicity; 2, new-student promotion; 
3, publication; 4, staff responsibilities; 5, adver- 
tising; 6, alumni relations; 7, special-events plan- 
ning; 8, community integration; 9, professional 
relations; 10, radio-T. V. programing; and 11, fund 
raising. 

CaRoLyn W. BooKWALTER. 


Joint Committee Report, “Standards In Athletics 
For Boys In Secondary Schools,” Journal of the 
American Association For Health, Physical Edu- 
‘cation and Recreation, 22:7, September, 1951, 
pp. 16-18, 20. 

The committee assumes the viewpoint that the 
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responsibility for standards in boy’s athletics rests 
primarily with the school, and, further, that it must 
not be “shirked or taken lightly.” Basic contro- 
versies in present day high school athletics are 
reviewed, followed by the policies which should be 
a guide for action in such instances. 

Standards are recommended by which all sec- 
ondary schools participating in competitive ath- 
letics might well be guided. Pertinent among the 
areas considered are: 

1. Health and Safety. 

2. Good Citizenship. 

3. Age-Level Groups. 

4. Eligibility. 

5. Travel and Post-season Contests. 

The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, The National Education of State High 
School Athletic Association, and The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation collaborated on this report. This article 
is recommended for all whose concern is the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral welfare of high school 
athletes. 

KeitH E. Bowen. 


KiRKPATRICK, Matcorm, “The Park-School as a 
Functional Facility,” Recreation, 45:5, October, 
1951, pp. 286, 278. 

The author, a landscape architect, advocates a 
union of the town educational and recreational 
facilities into one unit. This he calls the “Park- 
School.” 

It would be planned “in proportion to commun- 
ity resources, and in accordance with trends in 
population and land use,” with functionality the 
keynote. 

The author tells in detail of site selection, plan- 
ning and equiping this development, which he says 
will save the taxpayers’ money while combining 
the school and recreational programs. 


DonaLp C. WALKER. 


MILLER, KENNETH D., “A Physical Educator 
Looks at Posture,” The Journal of School Health, 
31:3, March, 1951, pp. 89-94. 

This is an attempt to provide a base for defining 
the position and direction of the posture and body 
mechanics phase of the physical education pro- 
gram. Posture theory is reviewed for the time 
periods, 1900-1930 and 1930-present. There is lack 
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of agreement in the viewpoints of contemporary 
authorities on posture. 

While finality is not expected, there should be 
reasonableness and progress. Failure to realize these 
goals points up the need for continued study. 

J. Keocu RAsH. 


Patty, Witiarp W., “Safety As a Major Health 
Problem,” The Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, 22:6, June, 1951, pp. 41-43. 

Safety is a major health problem, hence, the 
two are “inextricably interwoven.” This is the 
point of view defended by the author as he cites 
the many instances wherein nationally recognized 
organization and publications give the words 
“health” and “safety” like definitions. 

Safety affects health and health affects safety. 
The driver of a truck with faulty brakes is a 
potential health factor as potent as the dairyman 
whose product spreads undulant fever. The emo- 
tionally disturbed person is an accident prone per- 
son. The individual who likes “horse-play” can 
be a very vital factor in both health and safety 
in many industrial situations. Alcoholics and epilep- 
tics are ill and may harm others. All these and 
many other instances are well substantiated with 
facts and figures current in the literature of both 
health and safety. The author’s viewpoint is well 
substantiated and leaves small room for contro- 
versy. 

KeitH E. BowEN. 


Ropinson, Marion, “The Need for Recreation: 
What is it?”, Recreation, 45:2, May, 1951, pp. 
83-86. 

The point of view expressed in this article is the 
result of a three year study of community-provided 
services. The opinion is expressed that American 
communities must put to better use what is now 
known about the recreation needs of people and, 
at the same time, an effort must be made to learn 
more about what is not known. 

Presently eighty-seven per cent of recreation par- 
ticipants in certain studied areas are under the 
age of twenty. At the same time it is recognized 
that the periods of late middle age and old age 
are vital ones in this matter of recreation. Com- 
munities are urged to give greater consideration to 
recreation for these age groups in order to increase 
the vitality and well-being of all members. 


KeitH E, BowEn. 


Staton, Westey M., “Vitamin Nutrition for 
Schoolboy Athletes,” Scholastic Coach, 21:1, 
September, 1951, pp. 52, 77-79. 


In this first of a series of two articles on vita- 
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mins, and their role in the diet of high school 
athletes, the author explains why the nation has 
become so “vitamin conscious” and how this con- 
sciousness has effected the training list of the 
schoolboy athlete. 

Basic principles of adolescent nutrition are men- 
tioned including the greater need for vitamin intake 
in the average athlete during the periods of in- 
creased physical and emotional stress. 

Inasmuch as it is difficult to tell when a boy 
suffers from a mild form of vitamin deficiency, 
the author recommends an attempt upon the part 
of the coach to raise the level of vitamin nutrition 
among his players. This should be done through 
the guidance of the coach with the physician’s 
recommendation, and not by “supercharging” the 
athletes with large, indiscriminate doses which are 
of no value, and may produce harmful toxic 
effects upon the body. Values of vitamins are still 
in the experimental stage. 


Donatp C. WALKER. 


TROTTER, Mrit~prep, and GoLtpINE C. GLESSER, 
“The Effect of Aging on Stature,” American 
Journal Physical Anthropology, V. 9; September, 
1951. 

Data from 855 American Negro and White 
cadavers accumulated over a period of 22 years 
have been studied to determine changes having 
taken place in stature after maturity. Since the 
average stature of cross-sectional groups of indi- 
viduals may be affected by both age and secular 
changes the high relationship of long bone length 
to stature was utilized in order to separate the 
age and secular factors. The change in stature 
with age which is not associated with variance in 
bone length was obtained by means of partial 
correlations for groups of Negroes and Whites of 
each sex. It was found that: (1) there is a statis- 
tically - significant decline of stature with age in 
each sample; (2) this relationship is homogeneous 
for Negroes and Whites of both sexes so that an 
estimate of the partial correlation for the total 
population studied was —.25; (3) the rate of de- 
crement is likewise uniform in all groups and 
amounts to an estimate of 1.2 cm per 20 years; 
(4) the assumption of linearity of regression of 
stature with increasing age is not untenable. Rol- 
let’s data based on 50 male and 50 female French 
cadavers were found to show the same relationship 
of stature to age as exists in the American samples, 
yielding again an estimate of a 1.2 cm decline per 
20 years. Thus, it is indicated that this average 
rate of decline in stature may be applicable to the 
general population. 


Tue WIstTAaR INSTITUTE. 








WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


Jackson R. Sharman 


Dr. Jackson R. Sharman is a graduate of the 
University of Mississippi and holds the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He has been a teacher, a supervisor 
and a state director. At the present time he is head 
of the Department of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, University of Alabama. 

He has shown an active interest in many pro- 
fessional organizations. He has served as president 
of the Alabama and Southern Associations of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of physical educa- 
tion, White House Conference of Child Health and 
Protection, and Principal Specialist of Physical 
Fitness, U. S. Office of Education. In addition, he 
has been active in many other committees in local 
and national organizations. He was elected as a 
fellow of the AAHPER in 1936, and to the’ Acad- 
emy in 1950. 

Brother Jack has contributed many articles to 


professional publications, and has written several 
books. 





Carl L. Nordly 


Dr. Nordly, a native of Minnesota, holds the 
A.B. degree from Carlton College and the A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University. He 
now serves as director of graduate study in physi- 
cal education at the University of Minnesota. 

Carl has been very active in professional organi- 
zations dealing with physical education and recrea- 
tion. He has served on numerous committees of 
the AAHPER, has been president of the Midwest 
District, the AAHPER, and of the College Physi- 
cal Education Association. He is a fellow of the 
AAHPER and was elected to the Academy in 1948. 


Perhaps his greatest work has been in his own 
state where he has been instrumental in the pass- 
age of legislation affecting community recreation, 
and where he has served as director of physical 
education and recreation for a number of years. 
In the latter capacity he has been very active in 
establishing local physical education and recreation 
programs. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT WILLIAM K. STREIT 
PROMOTED 


On October 8, 1951, our National Vice-President, Wil- 
liam K. Streit was promoted by being appointed Director 
of Health and Hygiene for the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
He succeeded the former Director of Health and Hygiene, 
Dr. John C. Danahy, who died November 7, 1950. In 
addition to the position of Vice-President of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Brother Streit has served as President of the Ohio 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
and President of the Midwest Association of that group. He 
is a Past President of the Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club and 
for the last two years has served as President of the Health 
Education Council of the Cincinnati Public Health Federa- 
tion. We congratulate Brother Streit on this recognition of 
his ability and wish him every success in his new position. 


DISTRICT COUNSELOR RUDOLPH MEMMEL 
MOVES UP 


As a result of the promotion of Brother Streit to the 
position of Director of Health and Hygiene, Brother Ru- 
dolph L. Memmel was named to the position of Assistant 
Supervisor of Physical Education for the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. Brother Memmel, in the system for twelve years 
began his career as a teacher of physical education and health 
in the vocational high schools. He saw three years of gov- 
ernment service during World War II. He holds the B. S. 
in Education from Indiana University, and his master’s from 
Ohio State University. Brother Memmel serves as District 
Counselor for District Four. 


HERBERT C. FELDMANN, BUFFALO ALUMNI 
MEMBER HONORED BY PANZER 
COLLEGE ALUMNI 

Brother Herbert C. Feldmann, Buffalo Alumni Chapter 
’*44, was cited by the Alumni Council of the Panzer College 
of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey, 
and received the group’s 1951 Honor Award for “distin- 
guished service in physical education” at the school’s com- 
mencement last May. 

Brother Feldmann received a bachelor of physical educa- 
tion degree from Panzer College and a master’s degree from 
the University of Buffalo. He is past president of the Phys- 
ical Education Association of the Buffalo schools and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Western New 
York Physical Education Association. He has been chair- 
man of the Niagara District AAU Gymnastic Committee for 
15 years. Currently, he is vice-president of the Elementary 
School Men’s Physical Education Association and president 
of the Buffalo Alumni Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


THETA CHAPTER RANKS THIRD IN 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 
Theta Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity was re- 
vealed to rank third in grade-point average at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. In a communica- 
tion received from Dr. Theodore W. Zillman, Dean of Men, 
it was learned that our chapter at Wisconsin demonstrated 
that physical education majors could hold their own in the 
academic field of endeavor as well as in the athletic and 
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physical education area. Theta Chapter, under the sponsor- 
ship of Dr. R. J. Francis and Dr. J. G. Wolfe, is making an 
enviable record on the campus and is to be congratulated. 
The caliber of the individuals selected for membership in 
a Chapter is responsible for the fine showing they have 
made. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA HONOR AWARD 
RECIPIENT HONORED 

At a special meeting of the Philadelphia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Brother G. H. 
Heineman, recent Honor Award recipient and one of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa’s founders, was.honored. Nine separate and 
distinct professional organizations joined to make this a 
memorable affair—one which will live long in the memory 
of Brother Heineman. The October issue of The Physical 
Educator carried a full column on Brother Heineman. Past 
Vice-President Brother W. C. De Turk wrote and gave us 
the information that the Honor Award of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity was awarded to Brother Heineman by Brother 
Elmer Theiss in an impressive presentation. All Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity is proud of the recognition won by one of 
its “first” members and wants to add its congratulations to 
those of countless others. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF PHI EPSILON KAPPA 
(A Committee Report) 

At the time of the national convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
held in Detroit last April, National President Vornheder 
and National Vice-President Streit proposed the formation 
of a national research committee within our fraternity. It 
was their notion that, through the endeavors of this com- 
mittee, the fraternity, as well as the profession, might be 
advanced. 

The research underway in health, physical education and 
recreation does not compare in volume with the scientific 
work being conducted in many other fields of study. Many 
practices in our profession which have been advocated 
solely on the basis of opinion—and in some cases non- 
authoritative opinion—should be subjected to the rigorous 
tests of scholarly experimentation. The existence of such a 
research committee appears to be justified if it accomplishes 
nothing more than the motivation, even to a modest extent, 
of further research. 

In addition to the promotion of much-needed research, 
however, it is anticipated that the activities of the committee 
will result in: 

(1) the availability for publication by the fraternity of a 

creditable number of research papers, 

(2) the opportunity for fraternity members, either indi- 
vidually or as a chapter, to carry through significant 
and worthwhile projects, and 

(3) favorable publicity for the fraternity. 

By virtue of his role as educational director, the National 
Vice-President of the fraternity will be an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Research Committee. The actions of the Re- 
search Committee will be in the form of recommendations 
to the Executive Committee of the fraternity. At the pres- 
ent time the Research Committee envisions its duties as- 
follows: 
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1. To approve or reject requests by individuals for the 
use of the fraternity membership in carrying on re- 
search. 

2. To coordinate individual chapter projects into more 
extensive and significant studies. 

3. To provide suggestions for individual or chapter re- 
search projects. 

4. To review research papers for publication by the fra- 
ternity. 

5. To select the recipient of the fraternity Research Fel- 
lowship if our organization is in a position to award 
one. 

6. To provide a group for the approval of sponsorship by 
the fraternity of proposed cooperative projects. 


7. To engage in active research work as a group. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University 

Dr. H. Steve Brown, Southern Methodist University 

Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, University of California 

Dr. Paul A. Hunsicker, University of Michigan 

Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa 

Dr. Ben Massey, University of Maryland 

Dr. J. Grove Wolf, University of Wisconsin, 

Dr. Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State College, 
Chairman 


CHAPTER NEWS 


ETA CHAPTER, Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


With twenty-one active members in our chapter, the 
first meeting took place on September 19, 1951. Brother 
Carl Lauricella, who recently returned from active duty 
with the Army, was elected secretary to replace Brother 
Walters who transferred. The business discussed’ at the 
first meeting pertained to the smoker for the freshmen 
physical education men, the annual barn dance and par- 
ticipation in the All-College Revue. Other events listed 
for the coming year include participation in the intramural 
leagues, a spring pledge season, annual Founders’ Day 
dinner-dance in April, and a picnic in late May. 


KAPPA CHAPTER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Kappa Chapter held its first meeting of the 1951-52 year 
at the Union on October 3rd. Our first big interest is that 
of defending our Professional Fraternity All-Campus Over- 
All Championship. Brother Al Rankin was appointed Ath- 
letic Chairman and started planning for the Touch Football 
competition. Meetings will be held every two weeks with 
talks from outstanding physical educators to follow the 
regular program. This appears to be one of the chapter’s 
top years and because of the interest and cooperation we 
plan to go far in attaining our goals in physical education. 


XI CHAPTER, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyom- 
ing 

The chapter has planned an active schedule which will 
include corecreational activities, movies, chapter projects and 
lectures on the major problem areas in physical education 
and recreation. The construction of an outdoor skating rink 
has been proposed as the chapter project for the year. Last 
Spring XI Chapter undertook the project of salvaging one 
of the buildings at the University of Wyoming Recreation 
Camp, which had been badly damaged by snow. Almost all 
the members turned out on two successive week-ends to 
complete the project. The funds raised by this effort will 
aid the chapter in carrying out a varied program planned for 
the 1951-52 fiscal year. 


NU CHAPTER, La Crosse State College, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin 

A major project this chapter has undertaken in the past 
few years has m the publishing of a senior placement 
book. This book contains information on all physical edu- 
cation men majors—their activities, achievements, letters, 
etc. It also contains a picture of each man. This booklet is 
distributed to all superintendents in the surrounding area 
who might be interested in selecting a teacher. We plan 
to raise money for our chapter by sponsoring a school dance 
and by selling school supplies. The money we raise will be 
used for the purpose of helping defray the expenses of one 
of our members to the convention in Los Angeles. Also, we 
plan to continue the purchase of the Senior Award Scholar- 
ship Key for the highest-average senior and the sponsorship 
of a fraternity dinner-dance or banquet. 


RHO CHAPTER, University of Illinois, Champaign, IIli- 
nois 

Here at the University of Illinois, we have one of the 
most comprehensive and complete libraries on physical edu- 
cation, health, recreation and safety, in the entire country. 
As its first service of the year, Rho Chapter has undertaken 
to care for and publicize this library. Through the use of 
mimeographed circulars we hope to reach’ every physical 
education major and all the service course pupils. Other 
projects undertaken by Rho Chapter are: the inauguration 
of a speaking series by distinguished physical educators and 
outstanding men and women in other fields and the pledging 
of twenty new candidates for membership. We at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are interested in hearing from members of 
other chapters regarding services and projects which have 
been undertaken in connection with physical education. 


CHI CHAPTER, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Potential plans for the 1951-52 school year for Chi 
Chapter: 

Thursday, October 11, 7:30 P. M.—First meeting with 
Dr. Carl Trieb as guest speaker. 

Thursday, November 1, 7:30 P. M.—Evening active 
ceremony, announcements about dinner-dance, speaker. 

Week of December 3-7, Noon—Selection of pledge can- 
didates, announcements about dinner-dance, reports on prog- 
ress of chapter projects. 

Friday evening, December 7—Dinner-dance. 

Thursday, January 10, 7:30 P. M.—Pledge ceremony with 
regular active meeting preceding, reports from committees 
on water carnival. 

Thursday, February 7, 7:30 P. M.—Evening meeting with 
election of officers (Serve from March to March). 

Week of February 11-15, Noon—Installation ceremony 
for officers. 

Thursday, March 6, 7:30 P. M.—Evening meeting with 
special speaker. 

Thursday, April 3, 7:30 P. M.—Evening Founders’ Day 
ceremony with active business conducted. 

Week of April 21-25, Noon—Selection of pledge can- 
didates, progress reports of water carnival committees. 

Friday, May 2, Evening—Chapter-sponsored water car- 
nival. ; 

Thursday, May 15, 7:30 P. M.—Evening pledge cere- 
mony. 


PSI CHAPTER, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Psi Chapter held an officers’ meeting on October 2, 1951. 
The following week a business meeting was conducted to 
discuss plans formulated at the officers’ meeting. All busi- 
ness meetings will be scheduled for the first Tuesday of 
each month. The majority of the meetings will be held in 
the homes of various faculty members. The chapter plans 
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to provide half-time entertainment during the basketball 
season and sponsor a concession stand to raise funds for our 
treasury. The first initiation ceremony is scheduled for 
November 20, 1951. Psi Chapter is planning to invite 
another chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa to Delaware, Ohio, 
for a joint Founders’ Day program. 


ALPHA GAMMA CHAPTER, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington 

Plans are underway for an active year for Alpha Gamma 
Chapter. Again this year we plan to run the concession at 
all home basketball games, this being our main source of 
funds. November is initiation month with many good men 
in line for membership. Five were initiated in May, the 
ceremony being followed by a banquet honoring the new 
members. We are in the process of furnishing our physical 
education majors’ reading room in the J. Fred Bohler Gym- 
nasium. The room will be used by all majors for lounging 
as well as reading and study. Brother Merle Suelzle was 
presented the Di Giovanna Memorial Award presented an- 
nually to the outstanding senior in physical education by 
Alpha Gamma Chapter. 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER, Manhattan College, New York, 
New York 

Alpha Eta Chapter, through the efforts of Brother Dro- 
binske, has established a fraternity newspaper which serves 
150 physical education students at Manhattan College. The 
Fall initiation season is underway, and we have 18 pros- 
pective pledges. The initiation ceremonies will be held dur- 
ing the first week of November. We plan to have a ban- 
quet immediately following the initiation and alumni mem- 
bers have been invited to attend. Brothers Legere and 
Celestino are co-chairmen of the committee which is selling 
refreshments at all home basketball games this winter. From 
past experience we have found this a successful method of 
raising fu~ds for our treasury. The chapter has set up and 
is officiating an intramural football tournament under the 
leadership of Brothers Mangini and Wilson. We've started 
an information bulletin board in the gymnasium. This 
project has stimulated great interest and materials for ex- 
hibit are secured from various sporting goods companies. 
The intra-fraternity bowling tournament is slated for Octo- 
ber 27 at an alley in this city. We plan to use our best 
bowlers against another chapter in the city later this year. 

At the Spring pledge season initiation ceremonies we 
plan to award the Scholarship Key to the outstanding 
senior. We sponsor Sunday afternoon “IT” dances, the pro- 
ceeds of which go to the chapter’s treasury. We also under- 
write the Annual Physical Education Formal, which is held 
in the Vanderbilt Hotel following the Lenten season. 

A picnic is scheduled at Bear Mountain, New York, some- 
time after the Easter holidays. Every brother seems to be 
cooperating to the utmost in making our program of activi- 
ties interesting and educational. 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Our schedule of meetings includes the following program 
for the coming year: 

September—Tour of the fieldhouse. 

October—Officiating lecture by Earl Hoffman, leading 
official in North Dakota. 

November—Health round table, cooperation between 
school and community. Members of panel—E. D. Koons, 
State Health Commissioner, Dr. John Graham, City Health 
Commissioner, County Nurse to be selected. 

December—Hockey in NCAA, Lou Keller, University of 
Minnesota. Christmas party. 

January—Round table, head coaches from University of 
North Dakota and four city high schools. 

February—Address by Perry Scendell, Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, Health and Safety, State of Minnesota. 


DEcEMBER, 1951 


March—Address by Ted Keck of Minot, N. D., “Testing 
and Measurements.” 

April—Address by Homer Abbott, Recreation Director, 
Grand Forks, N. D., “Community Recreation.” 

May—Graduates of last year return to tell of their expe- 
riences and give suggestions to the brothers about to grad- 
uate. 

In addition to the above, Alpha Kappa Chapter has three 
projects underway, namely, ushering at hockey games, show- 
ing movies of athletic subjects, and furnishing a club room 
in the new fieldhouse. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER, Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 

Our chapter has begun its preparation for bringing in 
new members this Fall. We are expecting about twenty 
pledges and after their initiation our chapter roster should 
be considerably strengthened. We are working on a pam- 
phlet to send to members out of school in order that they 
may know what we are doing on the campus. We think 
that this will keep interest alive in our alumni members. 
The chapter is also making plans to sponsor an official’s as- 
sociation to handle the job of officiating basketball games for 
high schools in our college area. This will provide valuable 
experience for our majors. 


ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 

The chapter is planning to set up a procedure whereby 
the incoming freshmen may obtain information about the 
field they have chosen, the curriculum for physical education 
and health majors, and the nature of the dual enrollment in 
the School of Education. 

Other activities include officiating at all intramural ac- 
tivities, assisting in the conduct of home varsity gymnastic 
meets, and this year, to assist in the running of the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Gymnastic Meet. 

Plans for social events are in the making and the program 
includes smokers and inter-chapter chapter meetings. 


ALPHA PI CHAPTER, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
1. The Alpha Pi Chapter is beginning its first complete 
year as a member of the Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. The 
officers for the 1951-52 school year are: 


Vn” RN es Eateries hae Fn Dan W. Poole 
Vice-President............ .Elvin G. Lightsey 
Semen fs eee Artie L. Ranew 
WIMMER SS vices css James Kenneth Howard 
SiON ie AK Se Pedro Angel Velez 
oO EME OR ee ere Roy J. Gravel 


2. Annual Basketball Coaching School—Alpha Pi Chap- 
ter is busily engaged in promoting its Third Annual Basket- 
ball Coaching School. We began this educational activity in 
1949 with a school which featured Coach Cliff Wells of 
Tulane University. In 1950 we followed up by securing 
Mr. Adolph Rupp, famous University of Kentucky Basket- 
ball Coach, as the main speaker for our Basketball School. 
The 1951 school, which is now going on, is featuring Dr. 
Forrest C. “Phog” Allen of the University of Kansas. He is 
supported on the coaching school by a number of the out- 
standing high school coaches of this area. The purpose of 
the school is to serve not only the students of our college 
majoring in physical education but also persons engaged in 
physical education and athletics in the state and throughout 
this area. Each of the past schools has had a large at- 
tendance and has been popularly received. 

3. Alpha Pi Chapter is cooperating in bringing to North- 
western State College campus several outstanding persons in 
the field of health and education. On October 5, 6, and 7, 
we play host to Dr. Thomas Kirk Cureton, Jr., Director of 
Physical Fitness Institute, University of Illinois, who is to 
conduct a Physical Fitness and Aquatics Institute. 
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On November 16 and 17 we will be honored by the STEERING COMMITTEE FOR HEART STUDY 
presence of Dr. Jesse Fiering Williams, who was formerly ; : Pepe 
Director of Health and Physical Education at Columbia Uni- _ Information received at Central Office indicates that the 
versity. Dr. Williams will be the guest speaker at several Steering Committee for the national study sponsored by 
campus meetings. Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity includes the following leaders 

in the profession: 

On December 7, Les Gotcher, nationally famous square 
dance caller of Hollywood, California, will teach a master Grover W. Mueller, Chairman, Philadelphia Public 
class for majors and serve as guest caller for an all-campus Schools 
a a ee Dr. A. A. Esslinger, Springfield College 

. We have several other meetings planned for this on: : : 
school year. These include our Annual Fish Fry held in Dr. William L. Hughes, Temple University 
the spring and a banquet honoring seniors in the Alpha Pi Dr. C. H. McCloy, The State University of Iowa 
Chapter, attendance at the Louisiana Educational Association : : : + ye 
Meeting in Shreveport, Louisiana, on November 20-21, and Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan 
other activities scheduled throughout the school year. William K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools 


SCHOLARSHIP 
KEY 
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All Orders for Badges and Keys Must be Sent to Your National 
Secretary-Treasurer in the Central Office 
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OFFICIAL JEWELER TO PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


SPICER-GIERKE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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